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CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE I.—NAME. 


This body shall be called the National Association of 
Elocutionists. 
ARTICLE II.—OBJECT. 


To promote vocal culture and dramatic expression, 
and to unite the members of the fraternity of readers and 
teachers of elocution and oratory in closer professional 
and personal relationship, by means of correspondence, 
conventions and exchange of publications. 


ARTICLE III.—MEMBERSHIP. 
(Adopted July 2, 1897.) 


Section 1. Active Membership.—Any teacher of ora- 
torv, elocution, dramatic expression, or voice culture for 
speech, or any author of works upon these subjects, any pub- 
lic reader, public speaker or professional actor shall be eli- 
gible to Active Membership. But every applicant for Ac- 
tive Membership shal! have a general education equiva- 
lent to graduation from an English High School, and, in 
addition, shall be graduated from some recognized school 
of elocution, oratory, expression or dramatic-art, or shall 
have had the equivalent training in private under a teacher 
of recognized ability; and, furthermore, shall have had at 
least two years of professional experience as artist or teach- 
er subsequent to graduation or the completion of the equiv- 
alent private course. 

Sec. 2. Associate Membership—All persons not eli- 
gible to Active Membership (including students of subjects 
named in Section 1), shall be eligible to Associate Member- 
ship. Associate Members shall not be entitled to vote or 
hold office, but shall enjoy all other privileges of member- 
ship. 
Sec. 3. Honorary Membership —Persons of eminence 
in the profession, or such as may have rendered conspicu- 
ous service to the Association, may be elected to Honora- 


ry Membership. 
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Sec. 4. Membership Fee.—The fee for Active or As- 
sociate Membership in the Association shall be $3 for the 
first year, payable on application for membership, and $2 
for each succeeding year. Non-payment of dues for two 
successive years shall entail loss of membership in the As- 
sociation. 

Sec. 5. FElection.—Election, except in the case of 
Honorary Membership, shall he by the Board of Directors, 
upon recommendation by the Committee on Credentials. 
Honorary Members shall be elected by the whole body. 

Sec. 6. Credentials ——The Board of Directors of the 
Association shall elect from their number a Committee on 
Credentials, who shall determine the fitness of all applicants 
for admission. The first committee shall consist of three 
members, elected for one, two and three years respectively. 
The vacancy occurring each year shall be filled at each 
annual meeting by the election of a member for the full 
term of three years. In case of the inability of any member 
to serve out the term for which he is elected, the Board 
of Directors shall also elect a member for the unexpired 
portion thereof. The Committee on Credentials shall pub- 
lish in the official organ cf the Association from time to 
time a list of applicants recommended by them for member- 
ship, and shall post a complete list of the same in some con- 
spicuous part of the hall of meeting at least twelve hours 
preceding the opening of the convention. Applications re- 
ceived later than the Saturday preceding the convention 
shall be referred to subsequent meetings of the Board of 
Directors ; but in no case shall an applicant be elected with- 
out twelve hours’ notice of his recommendation by posting 
the same. Any member having a valid objection to the 
admission of an applicant so posted, shall have the privilege 
of a hearing thereupon before the Committee on Creden- 
tials. Pending election, the Committee on Credentials may 
instruct the doorkeeper to admit all applicants upon pre- 
sentation of the Treasurer’s receipt for membership dues. 

Sec. 7. Appeals.—Appeal from the action of the Com- 
mittee on Credentials may be made to the Board of Direct- 
ors, but from the action of the Board there can be no ap- 


peal. 
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ARTICLE 1V.—OFFICERS. 


There shali be annually chosen a President, two Vice- 
Presidents, a Secretary, and a Treasurer, whose duties shall 
be those ordinarily devolving upon such officers. There 
shall also be a Koard of twenty-one Directors, divided into 
three classes: Conmmittee of Ways and Means, Literary 
Committee, and Board of Trustees. The seven persons re- 
ceiving the highest number of votes shall be elected for 
three years, the seven receiving the next highest number 
shall he elected for two years, and the next seven for one 
year. The officers first named shall be ex-officio members 
of the Board of Directors. 

Seven directors shall be elected annually to fill places 
of the seven retiring. 


ARTICLE V.—MEETINGS. 


The annual meeting of the Association shall be held at 
such time and place as the Directors may suggest and the 
Association determine. 


ARTICLE VI.—SECTIONS. 


The Association may, during the year, organize itself 
into sections, each appointing its own chairman, and each 
being responsible for papers and reports in its special de- 
partments of study, which documents shall be forwarded to 
the Directors. 


ARTICLE VII.—ALTERATIONS. 


Alterations of this Constitution may be made by a vote 
of two-thirds of the members present at any annual meet- 
ing, provided that three months’ notice of the same shall be 
given the Directors in writing. 


ARTICLE VIII—NOTICE OF ALTERATION. 


Any and all notices of alterations of, and amendments 
to, the Constitution, duly announced in Werner’s Magazine 
during the year, shall ke deemed lawful notice to each and 
every member of the Association ; said alteration or amend- 
ment shall be open to discussion and acceptance or rejec- 
tion at the coming convention, as provided in Article VII. 
of the Constitution. Such notification shall be duly signed 
by the Chairman and Board of Directors. 
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BY-LAWS. 


1. Rules of Order.—Rules of order shall be those gov- 
erning all deliberative assemblies, Roberts’ “Rules of Or- 
der” being the standard of authority in cases of doubt. 

2. Quorum.—Seven shall constitute a quorum in the 
Board of Directors. A quorum of the Association for bus- 
iness purposes shall consist of thirty-five members. 

3. Elections.—A majority vote of the members present 
at a regular meeting shall decide the question of the recep- 
tion or rejection of new members. Unless a ballot is called 
for all elections shall be by acclamation. Not more than 
three honorary members shall he elected in one year. 

4. Committees.—The Committee on Ways and Means 
shall consider and report to the Directors the time, place 
and arrangements for cach annual meeting, subject to the 
approval of the Association. The Literary Committee 
shall be responsible for the literary, scientific and artistic 
features of the annual meeting, and shall report the same to 
the Board. The Trustees shall have control of the proper- 
ty of the Association, books, manuscripts, or works of art. 
They shall be responsible for the custody of revenue of the 
Association, whether from donations, bequests, members’ 
fees, investments, or frora other sources. 

5. Absent Members.—Members detained from attend- 
ing the annual meeting, shall notify the Secretary. 

6. Papers.—No paper shall be read before the Conven- 
tion of the National Association of Elocutionists except by 
the author of the same, and no essay shall be published in 
the officiai report of the Association except such as has been 
read by the author at the Convention, the proceedings of 
which constitute the report of said Convention. But this 
by-law shali not be construed so as to prevent the reading 
and publishing of the essay of any distinguished scientist or 
litterateur who may be invited by the Literary Committee 
to prepare an essay for the Association. The Literary Com- 
mittee shall be accourtable to the Board of Directors for all 
such invitations. 

7. Advertising. —No person, whether a member of the 
Association or not, shall be allowed to advertise in any 
manner in the rooms of the Convention, any publication, 
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composition, device, school, or invention of any sort, wheth- 
er by free distribution, by circulars, or orally. 

8. Modification or Suspension of By-Laws.—The 
above provision shall be modified or suspended only by a 
two-thirds vote at regular meetings. 


NATIONAL ASSOCTATION OF ELOCUTIONISTS. 


ai The Eleventh Annual Meeting of the National Associ- 
Bhat ation of Elocutionists was held in the rooms of the Histor- 
Wie ical Society, Chicago, [linois, June 23d to 27th, 1go02. 

The first session of the main body was called to order 


a at 3 p. m., Monday, June 23d, by the President, Virgil 
‘ | Alonzo Pinkley. 
u The proceedings were opened with prayer by Rev. 


ti Frederick E. Dewhurst, Pastor of the University Congre- 
ri gational Church, Chicago. 

a Rev. Jenkin Lloyd-Jones, Pastor of All Souls Church, 
Chicago, was then introduced. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


REV. JENKIN LLOYD-JONES, PASTOR ALL SOULS CHURCH, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Ladies and Gentlemen : 


We are glad you have come. We hope you will feel 
at home. I trust we will be reasonably hospitable. I feel 
verv safe about you—-I do not feel so safe about ourselves ; 
ior you will discover, if you have not already found out, 
; that we are a hurried, racing, chasing people. 

‘ I am glad that I have the privilege of welcoming you 
+ into what is probably the quietest nook in Chicago. I am 

glad that you are to have your deliberations in what is 

probably the most dignified expression of the intellectual 
i life of Chicago. We have not very much of that to boast 
i of, [am afraid. I will not try to catalogue the things that we 
de: have. I take it fer granted that I am in the presence of 
| the makers of scrap-books, and in your well-filled scrap 
‘i books you may have inserted at some time or other a 
speech of welcome in Chicago to some body of men or wo- 
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men—it doesn’t matter which—and you have saved that 
sample of rhetoric as a fine illustration of the highfalutin 
and the bombastic. If vou have such a choice excerpt in 
your scrap-book, please look it up, and ascribe it to me, and 
adopt it as a substitute for my speech of welcome. 

In that speech of welcome which demands the highest 
order of elocutionary ability, you will find that we have 
some very high buildings, and that we have some long 
streets, and some very dirty alleys; and that we have Lake 
Michigan, and that we have the Lake Shore drives and av- 
enues, and things galore. Well, I don’t take much joy in 
welcoming you to all that. You can find them out for 
yourselves. I do take some pleasure in reminding you, at 
this beginning of vour deliberations, that you are in a city 
that was the home and the workshop of Eugene Field. I 
do take pleasure in reminding you at this beginning of 
your session, that you are in the city, the mental climate of 
which was modified and rarefied by the ministrations of 
David Swing, a man who, te a remarkable degree, was able 
to marry art and ethics, to combine religion and poetry, 
sculpture and spirituality; and I take it that such a re- 
minder will prove a more benign introduction to this city, 
of vou who are here assembled, than any of the statistics of 
trade or the figures of commerce. 

However you may class yourselves you belong to a class 
that deals with the most intangible of verities, the most 
elusive of commodities that the human mind can engage 
in. You deal with words. What so vanishing as words, 
what so elusive as phrases? What so fugitive as sentences, 
what so passing as speech? And yet you, at the same time 
are dealing with the most lasting things in history, the most 
permanent things that the human mind engages itself with. 
“Art is long and time is fleeting,” says the Greek; but his 
art is dilapidated and broken and survives only in frag- 
ments and pathetic torsos, while his words abide in their 
completeness and their wholeness, and the Greek speech is 
about the youngest thing that the human mind deals with 
to-day. The Roman Empire, one, two and more of them, 
have collapsed and vanished ; they are scarcely things to be 
studied, so lost are they; but the Roman speech, the Latin 
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tongue, is still a solid asset in human nature invoice of to- 
day. 

And so I welcome you who deal with the primal worth 
of the ages, whose |usiness it is to use the most indestruct- 
ible counters of human thought and feeling. I welcome 
you into the city of Eugene Field and of David Swing. 

Now I had better stop right here, for I am afraid if I 
go any farther I will forget my mission, and will cease to 
speak words of hospitality and welcome, and will drop into 
my old habit of lecturing you and preaching at you. The 
temptation 1s very great. I think I have waited for many 
years for a good fair chance at the Elocutionists of Ameri- 
ca. (Applause) and IT am frank to confess, Mr. Chairman, 
that I am withholding the using of this splendid opportu- 
nity only from my sense of the courtesies due you. I like 
your business, and still I don’t like the way many of you 
work it. (Laughter ard applause). I believe that the hu- 
man voice is the most superb instrument of music. I be- 
lieve that vocal interpretation is the only interpretation 
that can reach the innermost meaning of the masters in lit- 
erature ; and so, of course, [ must believe in you. I do be- 
‘ieve in you very much; but that is the very reason I suffer 
very much at the hands of some of your ilk that are not 
here to-day, (laughter) and they never come to the national 
) conventions. I am not speaking to that company, Mr. 
! President, but there are some folks around who elocute, to 
| 


the suppression of which you are here gathered to-day ; and 


Hn Ag I can only welcome you in this high task of elevating your 
ei — into the high spiritual vocation which it ought to 
: e. 

he. I have said that vocal interpretation is the only ade- 
quate interpretation of the thoughts of the masters, and so 
it behvoves those of us who deal with the voice, whose only 
instrument is the worderful little mechanism deposited in 
our throats—it hehooves us then to heed the suggestion of 
Browning, who says somewhere, “You give me mind and 
I will bring you meaning ;” and the meaning that you are 
supposed to interpret, to carry to your audience, can be 
found and consummated only by and through mind; and 
the true interpretation of literature is never a thing of me- 
chanics, still less is it a thing of the tailor and the dress- 
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maker and the barber. It is never a matter of gymnastics ; 
it is always a matter of soul, a matter of heart, a matter of 
experience. Only those who have burrowed deep to the 
roots of things, can bring up the deep meanings in litera- 
ture that it is your business to interpret. And so I wel- 
come you as students of the imperishable treasures of the 
race. as co-workers of the great makers in culture, the poets 
who, again I say, can te interpreted only by those who have 
gone with them into the deep places of life, who look life 
squarely in the face, and bring an element of sincerity to its 
interpretation; who have taken such counsels of the Al- 
mighty that they have entered into his secrets, which are 
ever the secrets that are known only to the single minded, 
the single eyed that Jesus talked about, of simplicity and 
sincerity. Those are tie conditions under which the great 
poets have wrought. Those are the conditions only 
through which their message can be understood ; those are 
the meanings by which their message can be interpreted. 
Now I think I had better stop, or I will go farther and 
get deeper into it, and forget my mission of extending to 
you indeed a sincere welcome. I think I have a right to 
speak for a certain constitvency in Chicago, for I have been 
hanging around these corners for a quarter of a century. 
I liave been more or less blessed with the companionship 
of the men and women who have helped give to Chicago 
something of its relish for poetry, for music and for art. I 
think I have some reason to know our needs, ‘and it is out 
of the sense of our great need that I bid you welcome into 
our city, hoping that you will do something—you can’t do 
much for us—none of us can do much for the other fellow 
We must do it for ourselves; but I trust you will leave be- 
hind you a little impulse that will be felt in some quarters. 
and which will help some of us to an occasional relish for 
the priceless things in literature, for the deathless elements 
in poetry, for the redeeming and recreative power of art. 
Far be it from me to forget in this presence that one 
benign mission of your profession is to ameliorate the in- 
tensity of life: I believe in comedy as I do in tragedy, and 
I am profoundly grateful to any one who gives me a good 
laugh. I am indeited to anybody, or bodies, who brings 
to the surface the sense of humor, that glimpse of grotesque 
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by which the Almighty enlivens a too sombre world. It 
serves as a buffer, you know, to break the shocks of life; 
it is the spring that saves you from striking the hard edges 
when you go throngh the pitfals of life. So I am glad it is 
given to you to play with the human emotions, to deal with 
I will not say the light or trivial, for that is not the charac- 
teristic of true humor or real wit—but to play with the 
fragmentary. I imagine that somehow the Infinite mind 
must be relieved oiten by a sense of the grotesque. We 
might break the heart of the Infinite with our meanness 
and our weakness if it wasn’t so funny, if it wasn’t all so sil- 
ly; and He knows that it is silly and that it is funny, and 
that we are grotesque because we are really fragmentary 
and impertect and undeveloped as yet; and so He has pa- 
tience with us, and we must have patience with one another. 

I welcome you, therefore, as interpreters of the comic as 
well as of the profound, both of which it is our privilege to 
enjoy. 

But let me end my little scold, for I want to be remem- 
bered, if 1 say anything worthy of remembrance, as hold- 
ing that your art is not a thing of externals, it is not a thing 
of mechanics; it is not a thing of gymnastics. I have in 
mind a man now gone to his reward, who had a strident 
voice, a grotesque body, a most unaccountable accent, an 
intolerable gesture, and still I remember hearing him acci- 
dentally drop on to that little Emerson quatrain about a 
flower, and he delivered it in such a way that a deep hush 
of silence fell about kim, and the audience were brought 
to their knees. How could that be done, when in his case 
all your rules were violated, and all the mechanics of your 
art ignored, wher he could not successfully control the 
first elements of what vou call good reading, but that sim- 
ply his soul was attuned to the thoughts of the poem, and 
his heart had been haptized in the sanctities of life. He 
forgot his voice, and his arms and legs, as was most evi- 
dent. He made poor use of all those, but he was possessed 
of the poet's thought and touched with the poet’s vision, 
and he was able to re-make what a poet made. And that is 
your business, and it ought to be our business, Bro. Dew- 
hurst, and it ill becomes us to lecture this company who so 
egregiously fail in our business. 

I am glad you are here. (Applause.) 
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THE PRESIDENT: Iam sure that Bro. Jones would 
not have felt so timid to venture upon some of his remarks 
if he had attended one of our Association meetings such as 
we shall have ‘nthe next four days here, and heard how 
heavily we bear down on the same things and in the same 
way. I have no doubt that while he has impressed upon 
you that elocution is not a thing of mechanics yet that he 
would not think 1t a bad thing if the external were made to 
work in accord with the internal, and that is part of your la- 
bor. You have appreciated the words of the Doctor, I am 
sure, very greatly. 

The President briefly referred to Illinois as being the 
state of his birth, and spoke in grateful remembrance of 
the Rev. Henry W. Thomas, who had officiated at the mar- 
riage of Mr. and Mrs. Pinkley, a circumstance which he 
very vividly recalled. He then referred to the absence of 
Mr. Thomas C. Trueblood, who would have been present at 
this meeting had he not been prevented by imperative du- 
ties elsewhere, one of them being preparation for attend- 


ance of the N. E. A., at Minneapolis, before which body 
Mr. Trueblood was to appear as the representative of the 
N. A. E. in the “Spoken Word” section. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 
VIRGIL ALONZO PINKLEY, CINCINNATI. O. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, Non-members and Members, Ac- 
tive and Associate, of the National Association of Elocu- 
tionists; 

We extend to you a most cordial greeting. Let us 
all do what we can to make this, the Eleventh Annual 
Meeting of this organization, one of pronounced pleasure 
and profit. It has been our endeavor throughout the year, 
with whatever of time and strength and resource we could 
command, to increase our attendance, our membership, our 
efficiency. 

Members or visitors who come to us this year, from the 
far-off Golden Gate, will wish to reap golden returns, as a 
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recompense for the long, laborious and expensive journey. 
It is our belief that at no time in our history has more care- 
ful preparation been made to insure some rich reward to 
all who come, whether from Gulf, or Sea, or Plain, or 


Mountain Range. 
At our Detroit meeting, in a Presidential address, 


which for fruitfulness of suggestion we have never heard 
surpassed, these words were used: “Such an organization 
as ours ought to set a good example in the matter of pro- 
grams. The formation of a good program, so as to secure 
unity, variety, progress, relief, climax, is itself one of the 
highest applications of the art principle.” 

Now that we have this same eloquent Ex-President 
acting in the capacity of Chairman of the Literary Commit- 
tee, have we not good reason to believe that these five days 
will be filled with rarest treasures for both mind and soul? 

That address of Prof. Chamberlain’s at Detroit has 
been bearing fruit from the day of its delivery to the present 
hour. When you return to your homes, open the Report 
for 1896, ard re-read it, and note the number of its sugges- 
tions that we have carried into execution, and observe what 
a large part of the very life of our more recent meetings has 
resulted from our wise hearkening to his sage counsel. 

An address on an occasion like this, we take it, should 
outline a policy; showing how we may grow. That we 
might avoid the crime of unconscious plagiarism, we pe- 
rused a number of the addresses of our predecessors, and 
now we feel that conscious plagiarism is almost unavoida- 
ble if we attempt to carry out this ideal object of a Presiden- 
tial Message. It were safer, perhaps, to review old sug- 
gestions, and emphasize them by repetition, than to try to 
make new ones, which peradventure would prove to be the 
oldest of the old. One thing we feel sure we may safely do, 
which will questionless yield rich returns, is this: let each 
inember resolve himself into a committee of one to make a 
note of that which impresses him or her as being the most 
intensely interesting and valuable of the proceedings of this 
week, —proceedings which he feels are only well begun, 
and are capable of profitable development. Then let him, 
early in the Fall, deliver to whoever may then be Chairman 
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of the Literary Committee, the essence of his observations 
and desires. 

For example, some paper or address contains some 
point of vital importance, upon which the members pounce 
with avidity in open discussion, but which the inexorable 
gavel. inspired by an inexorable law, or by-law, brings to 
an end just when all of you who have not spoken desire to 
speak, and all who have spoken wish you had another op- 
portunity. In such case, let it be our business to treasure 
up this fact in memory, and bring it to the notice of the 
Chairman of the Literary Committee. In our opinion there 
is no one feature of our sessions more fraught with value to 
the members than these open-floor discussions. As teach- 
ers of elocution we lay, as a rule, too little stress on the 
worth of practice in extemporaneous speech. To think on 
one’s feet,—and to think well and to speak well,—what a 
power! How we admire it when we see it and hear it, and 
how we wish we were equal to it! You were thrilled by 
the opening addresses of our presiding officer, both at De- 
troit and in New York City, because what he said came hot 
from head and heart. 

Your speaker, if you will pardon reference to self, in 
all his public work has read from manuscript but seldom, 
preferring the earnestness and naturalness of look and voice 
and manner which is born of spontaneity, rather than the 
greater polish and precision which may accompany the 
written word. And it was our high ambition to deliver this 
message to-day in words inspired by the spirit of the hour, 
but at our Buffalo meeting, while speaking extempore, we 
inadvertently used the word Convention, when we meant 
Association, which produced from a listener sitting so near 
that we could hear, this heartrending exclamation: “Oh! 
why doesn’t he say Association?” The look of torture 
which accompanied the exclamation haunts us yet. The 
fear of committing a crime as heinous, more heinous, if 
possible, has had its influence in causing us to put this 
message in writing. 

To speak seriously, there are few of us would trust our- 
selves, on an occasion like this, to speak, at least without 
notes. Only a Mackay, who for years, as an actor, made 
sO many encore speeches that he became accustomed to 
thinking on his feet; or a Chamberlain, who, as a minister, 
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has learned that art, could feel sure that what he would say 
would bear inspection. It is difficult to quit when one is 
through, even when one reads what he writes. It requires 
a vast amount of careful preparation to enable one to speak 
well,—extemporaneously. An off-hand speaker is in great 
danger of quitting before he is through, or of speaking on 
long after he should have stopped. We cannot always 
judge of the length of a paper or of an address by the num- 
ber of the pages it fills. or of the time it takes to impart it. 
A five minute effort is long, if empty; a thirty minute one is 
short if fuli of thought. Thus weighed, our predecessors, 
with our without manuscript, have been brief enough. 
Would you possess this power of spontaneity of utter- 
ance? While few lo, we believe that many may. But 
whoever would must pay the price——much preliminary 
thinking, and practice, practice, practice. Patrick Henry 
made quite a failure of his first public effort. Henry Clay 
had his troubles. Roscoe Conkling said it cost him twenty 
years. No sculptor works more painstakingly than did 
Wendell Phillips on his Art of Speech. The sublimest out- 
bursts of oratory the world has ever heard, were the off- 
spring of long, patient, thorough preparation, e. g., Web- 
ster’s reply to Hayne. To make words, which you are 
phrasing as you stand, have the look of sincerity, simplicity, 
intensity, so essential to true oratory, requires much more 
time and toil than it does to write a manuscript—like this. 
Spontaneity of delivery presupposes a mind that, by much 
reflection is so full of the subject that the owner knows that 
words will come in which to clothe the thought. And it 
does seem that when one is thus en rapport with his theme, 
and mentally in possession of, perhaps, a dozen synonyms 
for any word he needs to use, that, under the true inspira- 
tion which a sympathetic audience can supply, he often 
chooses the one right word more unerringly than when he 
coolly puts his pen to paper. Filling the mind full of some- 
thing to say, and finding frequent opportunity for saying it 
—that is the surest road to success in this much coveted art 
of speaking upon the spur of the moment. We fervently 
believe that there is no one direction in which these meet- 
ings can do us more good, than that in which our thought 
is this moment carrying us. We welcome, therefore, every 
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move so far made, by this body, to supply these opportuni- 
ties. Thus the Question Box is a factor with which we 
would not part. We would rather have more of it than 
less. During the year we would do well to jot down in 
some place where there would be some possibility of find- 
ing what we jot, those questions which we most desire to 
have discussed, and when the hour is ripe, drop them in 
the Box. And such questions as are asked and unsatisfac- 
torily or incompietely answered, if we deem them worthy of 
further attention, we should deposit for added airing at a 
future meeting. We have noticed through the years, a dis- 
position to shorten our papers and lengthen our time for 
discussion. This we think entirely commendable. A thir- 
ty minute paper or address gives us the view of but a single 
reader or speaker. The same amount of time, in open dis- 
cussion, tinder our three minute rule, introduces us to the 
views of at least ten speakers, and sometimes the speaker 
from the floor says more in his three minutes than the read- 
er of the paper says in thirty. If we deviate from the pres- 
ent proportion of ad:ustment of time, let us limit the time 
of the favored few who appear upon the program, and ex- 
tend the time of the unannounced many who will thus be 
favored by a greater opportunity to cultivate the art of 
thinking on the feet, and of giving expression to that 
thought. 

Another element which we believe has, in no small de- 
gree, contributed to the success thus far achieved, is the so- 
cial one. What strides have we not made in the cultivation 
of a feeling of good fellowship? We have heard it often 
said that for strife, envy, backbitings, that there are no two 
professions that can compare with those of music and of el- 
ocution. These things were said in the days gone by. 
They are said, sometimes, in the present day, but the mem- 
bers of this Association do know that they cannot be said 
with so much of truth as when we launched this National 
movement in New York City ten years ago. 

It is a wholesome thing to get acquainted with one ati- 
other and find out that he or she knows as much as we— 
probably more. Then, too, when we get acquainted with 
the other man, we find, as a rule, that he is better than we 
thought, in fact a pretty good fellow after all. We have 
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never met Mr. Growloby, but we have heard of him. It is 
easy to bear of Mr. Growloby, you know. That kind of in- 
formation is a swift traveler. We would go indefinitely 
thinking Mr. Growloby a terror, were we not brought to- 
gether thus. Were we to meet Mr. Growloby only casual- 
iv, and see the line of care at the corner of his mouth, and 
hear the rough edge of wear in the quality of his voice, we 
might think Sir Carper & Co. right in their judgment; 
but, come together, mind to mind and soul to soul, as we 
do here, and how frequently we find that the rough exterior 
of the reputed Mr. Growloby is but surface deep, and that 
when we learn the real truth, he is one of the staunchest 
supporiers and promoters of our cause. Then, too, how 
often have we felt that rough exterior of ours being modi- 
fied for the better under the magic touch of the hearty 
hand-shake, or the cordial “howdy do” of one whom we 
had ° thought distant, selfish, cold. 

It will not do to predicate too much on simply outside 
appearance. A casual acquaintance said to his companion, 
“Mr. Johnson, look at that woman sitting over yonder. 
Isn’t she homely? Isn’t she positively, downrightly ug- 
ly? Doesn’t it make your teeth ache to look at her?” Mr. 
Johnson’s reply was: “I’d have you know, sir, that’s one of 
the best women in the world, sir. That woman’s my wife, 
sir! I'd have you know also, sir, that beauty is only skin 
deep, sir.” “Then, Mr. Johnson, said the acquaintance, 
“Why in the name of goodness don’t you skin her?” That 
our social side has received careful attention by the plan- 
ners of this program, we have full assurance, in testimony of 
which we quote this postcript from a recent letter: “One 
event of Convention week is sure to be a distinct and im- 
mense success, that is the reception on Tuesday evening 
tendered by Mr. and Mrs. Jolin Farson.” 

Those of you who had the good fortune to attend the 
social function held at the handsome home of our good 
friend, Sir Alfred Goshorn, of Cincinnati, will feel prepar- 
ed to anticipate something of the pleasure which awaits us 
to-morrow evening, and we thank our hosts in advance 
most heartily for their hospitality. 

The ethical aspect of our work has not been overlook- 
ed. What a wholesome development is embodied in the 
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search for, tlie discovery and use of the most fitting style in 
which to deliver that of which, when delivered, we should 
not feel ashamed! What a joy it is to observe the evolu- 
tion of the emotional nature! To see the enkindling of a 
wholesome imagiuation! To behold the glow of the soul 
cf the expressionalist, as he gives utterances to pure, in- 
spiring, ennobling sentiments! You who were in attend- 
ance in New York City in 1892, and have been meeting 
with us with some regularity since then, can testify to the 
great advaice in the ethical as well as the literary merit of 
the material which those who appear before us select for 
presentation. There is a much smaller proportion of the 
mnembers of our profession to-day who would have the te- 
merity, or the inclination, to deliver in our presence, com- 
positions so wholly lacking in moral or intellectual worth 
as were some of those to which we listened in Columbia 
Hall in 1892. Not only have we made great advance in the 
merit of the material, but also in the manner of its presen- 
tation. Papers have been read, and addresses made which 
have caused us to think, and right thinking is commenda- 
ble and profitable. We do not see so many meaningless 
gestures now as we did in ’92. Reciters do not strike so 
‘nany poses simply for the sake of posing. There is a 
great difference between art and artificiality. Art 
in elocution is science put into word, look, act, atti- 
tude. Art involves exact knowledge of what to 
do, and how to do it. Artificiality makes exhibi- 
tions of us—not an exhibition of one’s best self 
but of one’s worst self; not of the educated, refined, 
dignified self, but the ignorant, crude, vainglorious self. 
When one does not know. and does not know that he does 
not know, one has yet to be introduced to Art.. When one 
does not know, and knows that he does not know, we may 
take it as a sign that he has had an introduction to Art, and 
is in that state of wholesome unrest that is calculated to in- 
cite him to acquire the art. When one knows that he 
knows, and knows that he can tell what he knows, and 
make others feel and know it too, one has not only been 
introduced to Art, but has made art his mouth-piece. One 
of the most serious features of that state when one does 
not know that he does not know, is the fact that there are 
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so very many things that he does not know that he does 
not know. 

One of the most favorable features of that state when 
one does know that he knows, is the fact that he knows 
there are so many things that he does not know. True 
knowledge is modest. While it is true that we have made 
decided progress in the character of the compositions we 
choose, and in the manner of presentation, we feel sure 
that vou will bear us out in the statement that there 
were numbers at our last meeting which, because of their 
inferiority in a kterary way, and their unscientific treat- 
ment, were not worthy of our time and attention. When 
you travel hundreds of miles, and make many sacrifices, 
financially and otherwise, and when you are so weary and 
so hungry, you merit the best that we can give—in papers, 
addresses, readings,-in every way. Nor does this work 
injury to any one. All, in time, may have a hearing. 
Those who can give us of the hest to-day, will soon give 
place to those who will then be in their prime. 

Everybody, without waiting, has his chance, ber 
chance, in discussions, and if everybody does not avail him- 
self of the opportunity, everybody should find fault with 
nobody but himself. 

And, ladies and gentlemen, brothers and sisters, this 
seems to be an opportune time for announcing our views 
on the question of office-seeking, (if there is such a thing 
within our ranks), and of office-holding. 

From the time of our organization, your present Pres- 
ident has been an earnest advocate of rapid rotation in of- 
fice holdings. He felt that this should be especially true of 
the position of Presiding Officer. The Chair is one so 
fraught with fame, and peace and ease, that our stalwart 
and ambitious associates should have a part in the emolu- 
ments and the jovs which the office brings. Nor is this sa- 
tire. It is a position that any one of us may well feel proud 
to fil!—if he can fill it. It is a position for which we 
should permit no candidate to lobby, were it possible to 
conceive of anyone worthy of so high a place being so dis- 
posed. Would we not be looking a long way ahead, and 
steering clear of dangerous shoals, were we, as individuals, 
and as a body, to set ourselves hard against the practice of 
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any candidate directly seeking votes for any office within 
our gift. Should we permit any one within these walls 
to come to us with a private grudge, and say he did so and 
so to me, months and months ago, now I want you to help 
me defeat him. I want his place. When we meet but 
once a year, and there is so much to be done worthy of the 
doing; so much that we may do one for another that is 
truly helpful, we should steer very clear of political prac- 
tices that would be unseemly in a gathering such as ours. 
It would be much easier to leave this unsaid than said. In 
the words of Brutus, it is cur love that speaks. As an or- 
ganization we face no greater danger than the one now un- 
der consideration. 

As your Chairman, we felt it our duty to learn from as 
many members as we could, what they thought could be 
done for our betterment. We were sorry that our time 
would not permit us to seek such information from you 
all, To these queries, many replies are received. And as 
one of them bore on the very subject under consideration, 
and spoke in terms easier to understand than ours, we 
quote, with his permission, these words :—“I shall be glad 
to do anything I can to help tle Association. It is a good 
movement,—a needed movement, and every one who wish- 
es well to the cause of higher education, and especially ev- 
ery one who wishes to see the work of elocution ennobled 
and given its deserved place in the educational system of 
the country, ought to he ready to push the cause along. 
That is all the interest I have in it, as you know I have no 
ax to grind. 

I was able to see some breakers ahead last summer in 
the shape of personal animosities and petty piques. The 
N. A. E. can stand anything better than internecine war- 
fare. Personal jealousies aud clique spirit cannot but 
plant and nourish the microbe of death. 

As a united band of brothers and sisters, who are wil- 
ling and determined always to subordinate the personal 
and private advantage and honor, to the advancement of 
the general good and helping the great cause which al! 
surely have at heart, the N. A. E. can do an immense deal 
for the helping of each of its members, and the securing of 
better methods, and better recognition of the value of our 
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work. The danger is, I think, not so much that there may 
be open warfare, as that the disgruntled may, through 
pique, draw out of the Association, or absent themselves. 
The organization ought to be too large and strong for any 
one to dominate it, and I should like to see every member 
feel, as you did last year, than an honor or recognition that 
does not coine unsought, is not worth having. I saw con- 
sideral:le indication last vear of log-rolling and election- 
eering. In fact, | was myself approached by two members, 
at least, with requests that I would vote for them. Here 
I think I see a rock ahead. My own impression is, that 
effort to secure help, or to aid another through favoritism, 
or to work against any one for private reasons, ought in 
some way to be eliminated. Out on all personal pique 
and uncharitable narrow-mindedness, say I! Yet, consid- 
ering how wide a range of territory is represented, and 
that individualism has run rampant so long in our profes- 
sion, I think the conventions have been most gratifying in 
the absence of objectionable elernents. 

I am looking forward to Chicago, and hope nothing 
will prevent my getting there, or occur to mar the highest 
success attainable under your administration.” 

To all of which let us add a hearty amen. 

At our last meeting in New York City, the President 
said, substantially. this: “This is our second year in the 
chair; we believe two years should mark the limit of tenure 
of the Presidential office. Therefore I announce myself as 
not a candidate for a third term. We liked the spirit in 
which he said it. May we. without offending any friend, 
or without making any foe too jubilant, after sincerely 
thanking you for the high honor you have conferred on us, 
assure you that we will most willingly transfer the crown 
to any head you, in your good judgment may select. Any 
work you may be pleased to assign to me, however humble 
it may be, shall be attended to with no less care and no less 
good cheer than that with which we have wrought in our 
present exalted station. 

To return to the matter of programs, if it were possi- 
ble for the Literarv Committee to avoid putting on the pro- 
gram a single unworthy number, no doubt the Committee 
would do so. We recognize the difficulties they encounter, 
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makers. As the love of knowledge grows apace among us, 
an‘ as the standard of excellence which claims our admira- 
tion advances, the Literary Committees will find themselves 
less likely to be besieged, and heseeched, and beguiled in- 
to putting on the program selections which even if well 
presented, are not worth presenting, for the number of ap- 
plicants with poor taste in such matters will be fewer. 
Then the very fact that the general tone of this body is 
heightened ; its taste exalted; its knowledge of the Science 
underlying our art increased; its ability to convey its 
knowledged enhanced, will make the few whose work 
would bring discredit upon us, have a commendable fear 
of asking for the opportunity. Every member in this Hall 
this afternoon, who was present at the reading of a paper at 
one of our meetings, which contained a number of illus- 
trations of gestures that were ridiculous, because so for- 
eign to the thought to be expressed, will recall the effect 
upon a reciter who followed. She was an actress who had 
never made a study of the science of pantomimic expres- 
sion, relegating that part of the performance to impulse 
alone. Against how many actors and actresses and elocu- 
tionists might the same charge be brought? Now that 
she saw, by actual demonstration, how absurd movements 
may appear when divorced from reason, and realized how 
many such as she was in danger of making during her reci- 
tation, her embarrassment became distressingly noticeable, 
and her rendition was, doubtless, far inferior to that of 
which she, even without her science, was ordinarily capable. 
There are those yet, who seem to think that impulse is in- 
fallible ; that if you understand the thought you are to ex- 
press, and have the feeling which the thought involves, that 
vour delivery will be in all ways just what it should be. 
Such a theory, however, is far from being tenable. Weak 
voices should be given strength by processes which will 
make them strong; harsh voices grow melodious only 
through proper cultivation. <A stiff body, not so much 
through right thinking and right feeling, as through right 
practice and right doing, becomes plastic and obedient. 
Then, after the voice and the body have, through scientific 
treatment, been brought to such a state of perfection that 
they are capable of giving adequate utterance to the best 
that literature contains, the possessor of these is not yet 
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sure of giviug such expression unless he knows what speech 
and gesture is best suited to such expression. Thus we see 
how absolutely essential Science is to Art. Even instinct 
is not always an unerring guide. 

You turn a sharp corner on an icy sidewalk ; your feet 
slip; instinct, outstripping reason, says stiffen yourself and 
escape the fall. Before reason has time to act, you and 
your instinct lie bruised upon the walk. An intoxicated 
man, or a Simon-pure Delsartian, would have been already 
relaxed, and would have gone down with great grace and 
ease. 

As we advance in knewledge and in power, we will be 
putting ourselves on a plane where we shall deserve and re- 
ceive respectful recognition from the scholarship of our 
land. In what professions can you find so little expected 
or required of its members as in that of elocution and act- 
ing? You would not have a man cut off your arm without 
his knowing sometiing of the science of surgery. In fact, 
the law steps in and says, you shall not practice surgery 
without your certificate or diploma. Ohio laws go further ; 
We quote the following : 

“Under the present statutes, a young man who seeks to 
matriculate at a regular medical college must have a diplo- 
ma from some recognized high school; a certificate from 
some reputable private teacher, or must submit to an exam- 
ination before he can enter the medical college. By this 
it is meant that he must have the equivalent of a high 
school education before he can enter upon the study of 
medicine. In addition to this, a student graduating from 
a medical college must go to Columbus and pass an exam- 
ination before a medical board before he can receive a !i- 
cense to practice. It will be seen from this that the procur- 
ing of a license to practice medicine in the State of Ohio is 
something that can only be done by strenuous effort.” 

Now, while we would not advocate so strict a standard 
for matriculation in our Schools of Elocution, it does seem 
as though our requirements for graduation should be as 
exacting as are tliose of a Medical School for the simple act 
of entrance upon their course of study. Your dentist must 
have his credentials. The school teacher cannot be em- 
ployed unless he holds a statement which says he has a 
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right to teach. But any one can teach elocution, any- 
where, whether he knows anything of the Science or not. 
Cannot this Association take some step to better this state 
of things? If those who treat our teeth must have the 
sanction of the law, why can we not invoke the majesty of 
the law to protect us against those who would recklessly, 
in an elocutionary way, take charge of our voices, our bod- 
ies, our minds, our souls. Would not the loss of a voice be 
as great as the loss of an arm? No one should be allowed 
to teach elocution, or reading, or oratory, or acting in this 
country, inside or outside the schools, unless he has a cer- 
tificate or diploma irom some source of recognized authori- 
ty. 

; We need some way, also, in which we might regulate 
at least the amount of professional service that we may 
give for nothing. 

Nothing can be more detrimental to the cause of Art 
than for artists to find themselves surrounded by many per- 
sons who are so eager to sing or recite that they will do it 
for nothing. Those who depend upon their artistic ability for 
their living, find it often hard to make a living because of 
this crying evil. We may be driven, some day, to form a 
Union by which to protect our interests as teachers and as 
public entertainers. 

Our churches, even, might take a high ethical and 
financial stand on this subject by reasoning thus: If we give 
those who entertain us, something for their services, and 
make our pay commensurate with their work, there will not 
be so many poor readers nor so few good ones. Our peo- 
ple, when they know tireyv will hear something worth hear- 
ing, and in a worthy way, will attend the entertainments in 
larger numbers. We will make just as much money as 
now, more, perhaps, and we will be encouraging art and 
artists. and that means greater education, greater culture 
greater refinement, better men and women. We feel sure 
that many churches do not see this in its true light, or they 
would not so often be guilty of trying to get something for 
nothing. We should be glad to hear from this Associa- 
tion on this subject at some time during the meeting. 

Money makes money, sometimes. With a greater ex- 
penditure of money in certain directions, we feel sure it 
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would pay us a large interest in revenue. We should have a 
larger allowance for Extension work, for example, even 
though it should mean a doilar more a year in dues. Far bet- 
ter than an advance in initiation fee or annual dues, would 
be growth in our membership. There is no committee con- 
nected with our work which can do so much in this partic- 
ular as the one on Extension, if we can only put at its dis- 
posal the means whereby to do the work. There is a way 
in which every member of our Association can assist, name- 
ly, by word or pen or print; in public announcements when 
giving entertainments, in private conversation, on pro- 
grams, in circulars. in articles for newspapers, magazines, 
in catalogues of your Schools, say something of the work 
of the Association, tell when and where it meets, urge peo- 
ple to attend and identify themselves with the good cause. 
Where there’s a wiil there's a way, and if your heart is in it, 
your head will be ingenicus in discovering legitimate means 
for securing this much desired increase in our list of mem- 
bers. We verily believe that if this suggestion were acted 
on, faithfuliy, by our present membership, that 1903 would 
see our enrollment trebled at least. Of course in doing this 
you will not seek self aggrandizement; you will conscien- 
tiously keep vour names in the background; you will not 
let your right hand know what your left hand doeth. If 
you do ill, both your hands will know it, and so will all the 
hands of all the neighbors, in a reasonably short time. 
That is as it should be. Wrong doing should be punished. 
If vou do well, keep quiet, and your neighbors will keep 
quiet too. Look to the life to come for your reward. The 
good that men do lives after them, the evil is oft interred 
in their bones, or do we inisquote? 

We are. by birth and habit, thoroughly optimistic, not 
misanthropic, not cynical. What shocks we have had in 
life have not embittered us, but common observation forces 
on us the fact that there is in human nature a tendency, 
now and then, to overlook our own vices, and to overlook 
the virtues of others; to too quickly condemn the act oi 
one whom we do not like, and too slowly make amends if 
we find we have wronged a brother. Failure is as bitter to 
us, as it is prone to be sweet in the eyes of our enemies. 

If a person sees a subject in the light in which we view 
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it, we feel predisposed to think well of his judgment. And 
vet it would be cruel to rob us of our conceit. Poor, in- 
deed, wouid some of us be without it. °Tis well that in 
youth we are amply endowed with it, otherwise we would 
¢row mentally round-shouldered ere the meridian of life is 
reached. The man who boasts that no man can flatter him 
is flattering himself while he boasts. Pride, ’tis said, goeth 
before the fall, but without a certain amount of pride, the 
fall would come first. We naturally admire a little large 
man more than we do a large little man. Smallness of 
stature may be atoned for by fullness of mind and largeness 
of soul. We believe that wrongs will right themselves ; 
that truth crushed to earth will rise again; that God lives 
and reigns, and tiat His Government will endure. Quo- 
ting from our pocin entitled “The Grumbler from Grumble 
Valley,” our optimistic friend voices our sentiments when 
he says: 

More of sunshine than of shadow, 

Ef you’ll notice, day by day, 

Will be found along the journey 

Lightin’ up the trav’ler’s way. 

We should never fear ner falter, 

With a hand above to steer, 

We should do the best within us 

Have a heart that’s full of cheer, 

Fer the Lord, in lovin’ kindness, 

Leads those willin’ to be led, 


May his blessin’ rest forever 
On the uncomplainin’ head. 


There is such a thing, however, as righteous fault- 
finding. Have you heard anyone complain that some of 
our members, especially in their recitations, are very indis- 
tinct? We have, often. At Buffalo, Mr. Elbert Hubbard, 
of Fast Aurora, N. Y., gave us a talk in a simple, earnest 
style, without the least show of effort, and yet every word 
fell upon our ears with such distinctness as made listening 
a delight. Some of our orators and reciters who call them- 
selves specialists in the Art of Elocution, could not be 
heard. What is the cause? Is it that they employ some 
strange quality of voice, unlike themselves, unlike anything 
with which we can compare it? Is it because they do not 
use their articulatory organs well, or fence their voice in 
with their teeth and lips, thus preventing it from coming 
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straight to us? We should have a critic appointed, from 
day to day, to observe such deficiencies, and suggest some 
remedy. We would not deny the critic the privilege of al- 
so sounding a note of honest praise; for, broad criticism 
unquestionably does embody commendation as well as ad- 
verse comment. 

Cannot this National Association of Elocutionists also 
give Ortheopy a helping hand? Can we not secure the en- 
actment of a !aw whereby the man who invents a new sys- 
tem of diacritical marking, shall be incarcerated in the pen- 
itentiary for life? What right had Funk & Wagnalls to 
inake the millions of vs learn their untranslatable hiero- 
givphics, in order to know how they intend a word to be 
pronounced? Then are not our orthoepists bowing too 
profoundly to the law of ease of utterance? When the In- 
ternational converts horror into horrer, and terror into ter- 
rer, we feel that these words have lost their spine. Horrer 
is to horror, as a dandified dude is to a full grown, rugged 
man. If terror is terrer, why isn’t furér furer? Quien 
Sabe? Who can tell? Let us have an orthoepic reform. 
jLet us agitate the establishment of a standard that may 
stand awhile. Then there is the subject of terminology. 
It does seem as though it were an interminological one: 
a terminal that will not terminate. Nor will this paper ter- 
minate unless we close the door upon many questions of re- 
form or advance tiiat come trooping to the mind. 

This Association has done much for which it may be 
justly congratulated. 

It has banished so many jealousies, so many forms of 
littleness; it has done so much to establish among us a 
high standard of professional ethics; so much to cultivate 
within us a love of the true, the pure, the beautiful in 
thought and deed; it has done so much to commend our 
profession to the thinking world by putting the cause of el- 
ocution on a higher educational plane; so much to cement 
in closer bends of brother and sisterhood the disciples of 
the Science and Art of the Spoken Word, that we feel that 
it deserves the right hand of hearty good fellowship and 
co-operation on the part of the Profession at large, and on 
the part of ail related Professions. To the good old N. A. 
E. let us say—God speed thee. 


MONDAY EVENING. 


VIRGIL ALONZO PINKLEY, PRESIDING. 


Miss Martea Gould Powell, Denver, Colo. 

“A kentucky Cardinal” James Lane Allen. 
Miss Corinne Cohn, Evanston, II1., 

“Monsieur Beaucaire,” Booth Tarkington. 


SESSION OF THE MAIN BODY. 


TUESDAY, JUNE, 24, 1902— 10:00°A. M. 


The President in the Chair. 


ORAL ENGLISH. 


HENRY GAINES HAWN, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


The task I have dared attempt this morning is an un- 
enviable one; unenviable because I must pose here as a 
teacher of teachers. I shall not be the least apologetic, 
because, when the teacher has finished,—and I have just a 
half hour assigned me—the pupils have the same time in 
which to answer back. My task is a difficult one, because 
I am to attempt to condense for you, into thirty minutes’ 
time, the substance of a course of twenty-four lectures de- 
livered in Brooklyn, before the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences. 

The topic, as you see, is “Oral English.” I want to 
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prove to you, that the elocution of one’s mother tongue is 
the most vital, the most misunderstood, and the most neg- 
lected part of education (applause); and it is largely our 
fault. Do you realize that the whole educational world is 
clamoring to-day for just this art, and yet dare not employ 
us to teach it? The “New York Saturday Times Review” 
has frequent editorials--clamoring for better English. 
These articles are headed, “Better English in our Schools,” 
“Good Speaking Rare,” and yet not one of those editorials, 
and not an educator in this country that I know of, outside 
of the teachers of the Art of Elocution, has suggested a 
remedy. It is a most peculiar condition of things. 

I know that I shall leave this platform wishing that I 
had not said many things, and regretting that I have not 
said a dozen and one things that I wanted to say to you. 

From this town of Chicago, a gentleman named Pro- 
fessor Damon, oi the Chicago University, came to New 
York and gave lectures before the Public Schools and the 
Boards of Education, touching upon this very matter, and 
he has suggested as a remedy for this want of expressional 
English—what do you suppose? Grammar! To which I 
replied, in a communication to the New York Tribune, as 
follows—I regret the gentleman is not here this morning, 
ior I would be glad to answer him on his own hearthstone. 
The clipping is as follows: 


“GOOD ORAL ENGLISH. 


e 
THIS, A CORRESPONDENT SAYS, IS NOT ATTAINED BY GRAM- 
MAR STUDY. 


To the Editor of the Tribune : 


Sir: The demand for better English instruction in our 
schools and colleges has become universal, and the grati- 
tude of all educators is due to such journals as yours, which 
concern themselves in this all-important matter. 

This plea for a more thorough course in the essentials 
of English speech, is made periodically, and it occurs to me 
that the results would be more evident if those who enter 
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these reiterated protests would occasionally suggest a com- 
mon-sense remedy. 

Your synopsis of the lecture of L. T. Damon, in your 
issue of August 28, places this gentleman on record as sta- 
ting that the “cure-all” for this educational evil is the study 
of English grammar and composition. He distinctly says 
that the emphasis should be laid on these two studies and 
not on rhetoric. 

In common parlance, composition and rhetoric, con- 
sidered as descriptive of studies in a school curriculum, are 
synonymous terms, but if the technical meaning of the 
word rhetoric be employed, Professor Damon falls into the 
same error made by other would-be reformers along these 
lines. This is a little to be wondered at in his case, as he 
seems to have such a clearly defined idea as to the practical 
worth of “good, every-day English.” He says that our 
high-school pupils, in entering upon the duties of life, have 
“that effectiveness impaired if they talk incorrectly and ob- 
securely.” 

This is emphatically true; no one thing so mars or 
makes a man as his manner of speech. He is judged intel- 
lectually and socially, almost solely by his oral English. 
What then? Good grammar, essential as it is, and an un- 
derstanding of the laws of construction in composition will 
not make good “every-day English” if it be spoken. Oral 
English is something more than all of this ; it means correct 
enunciation, pronunciation, pause, emphasis and _ inflec- 
tion! ‘Thus rhetoric, in its priniary sense, is the great de- 
sideratum in all educational work. 

The old dictionaries give this definition to “rhetgric :” 
“the art of speaking with propriety, elegance and force.” 
Why place an embargo upon the very study which means 
the attainment of that for which a closer application to 
grammar and coniposition is recommended? Of what avail 
will it be to our high-school pupils if they speak with gram- 
matical accuracy and correct construction, if they cannot 
pronounce the simplest words with propriety? 

Good grammar will not atone for a strident, rasping, 
throaty, loud or vulgar voice. As the result of a good edu- 
cation nothing can be of the same importance as good oral 
English. Then let it he taught, not by the synthetic sys- 
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tem, from grammar upward, but by the analytic, backward 
from oral English to grammar. This is nature’s own meth- 
od in the acquisition of language. All of this means that 
the study of common-sense elocution is the one crying need 
of the schools oi the day, not the elocution the very men- 
tion of which makes one’s flesh creep; not the dramatic 
recitation, still less the Greek statue pose ; not physical cul- 
ture, whatever that is, but the art of uttering in a clear, well 
modulated, unaffected voice our every-day thoughts in ev- 
ery-dav English. Truly yours, H. G. HAWN.” 


Now, ladies and gentlemen, this gives me the text for 
what I have to say. You all remember the story of the 
Dutchman and the countryman. The countryman had a 
dog, and the Dutchman asked him, “Will that dog bite?” 
“No.” “You know that he won’t?” “Yes.” “You know 
that, and I know that, but does the dog know it?” Let us 
teach the educational public that we will not bite Let us 
show them by our preaching and by our lives that our art 
is essential, a fundamental essential of all education; and 
more than that, that it must he taught consciously, not by 
an unconscious process. Of course you know this, you 
have all thought it out in the midnight hours for your- 
selves; but I am sure that in voicing it for you, I shall be 
able to encourage you, as I myself am encouraged daily by 
the outcome of the ardent, painstaking work which I am 
called to do for twelve months of the year. 

The most essential part of good language, and this ap- 
plies not only to English, but all human speech, is voice 
production. Do you realize the fact that dictionaries are 
perfectly worthless in the hands of any other than the elocu- 
tionist? The dictionary can tell you nothing, believe me, 
but the placing of accent. You cannot draw any diagram 
of a tone, or make any picture of it ; it requires an oral illus- 
tration; there is no other way to get it. For instance, sup- 
pose you look in the dictionary and find a diacritical mark 
over “a” in “ask.” If you are accustomed to say “ask” 
(like “a’”’ in “at,”) (illustrating), you will say “ask;” if you 
are accustomed to use “ask” (with the “a” as in “father”) 
(illustrating), you will use that. There you are, between 
the devil and the deep sea. So, believe me, there is no way 
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in the world to impart or learn language except by audible 
tone, and yet, instead of ranking as the dignified set of edu- 
eators which most of us are, we are not sought after, but 
rather frowned upon. Why, we possess the only art in the 
whole wide world which cannot be taught from a text book. 
See what power that in itself gives us! 

Now, I meet people every day—a great many in our 
profession—-who correct me upon the accent of a word. I 
think it is of no earthly importance, comparatively speak- 
ing, especially when the standard is so radically different. 
I should say that the most important part of pronunciation 
is tone production. I don’t care a straw whether a man 
says “in‘teresting”’ or “interes‘ting.” Some of the finest 
people I know say interes‘ting. The greatest scholars say 
it. I do not think it is worth that, (snapping the fingers), 
whether you say it, or not; but it is of all importance in the 
world whether you say interesting (illustrating with pure 
tone) or interesting (illustrating with nasal tone). The 
most important word to my mind in the English language 
to-day is the little word “and,” because if you say “and,” 
(illiistrating with improper tone as before,) you will say 
‘fand,” “hand,” “stand,” and all the rest of it. Another 
important word which is woefully neglected in this part of 
the country is “air.” The same combination of tone oc- 
curs in “wear,” “care,” etc. “Ai,” is this connection, is not 
a pure diphthong. You cannot make it so; you cannot 
make those sounds coalesce in it as in this word “straight,” 
(writing on blackboard). In the word “straight,” you have 
a perfect diphthony, the “ai” becoming purely “a”. I will 
indicate this word for you, (writing on boar a-ir). Notice 
its full mellow tone. You cannot possibly make one sound 
of the two vowels. Now in my present location—I origi- 
nally came from the cotton fields of Alabama, and my 
mother tongue is the negro dialect which I can scarcely 
keep out of the reading of Shakespeare—I never heard a 
man in my little town of Brooklyn, who could give that 
tone. I have just put on, at the Packer Institute, a clever 
play of Rostand’s, :n which one of the graduates had this 
speech to make: “Ah, then, I take the foils myself.” She 
invariably gave this, “Ah, then, I take the ‘furls’ mtyself.” 
“What,” said I, ‘furls’?”’ It is an actual fact that she used 
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that pronunciation, and I made her recognize its error. 
She kept repeating the correct pronunciation after me in 
rehearsal, and has told me since that she worked for hours 
consecutively one afternoon to catch it. Notwithstanding 
that. during the excitement of the performance, she still 
said, “ch, then, I will take the furls myself,” to my intense 
distress. 

A school teacher of Brooklyn said, “It is a very worm 
day ;” and so I could go through a long list. 

There are some marvelous things in English, if I could 
only talk to you of them all; some of them are most fasci- 
nating. 

We should help students not only by giving them il- 
lustrations, but by scientifically discussing the subject, for 
example showing how “oi” has never become—the text 
books to the contrary notwithstanding—a pure diphthong. 
These sounds have never become moulded into one, as in 
the case of the “oi.” (Illustrating “oi” sound in different 
words.) Take the word “royal ;” how do you pronounce that 
—somebody, please? Do you realize scientifically what you 
co with that? You cut that “y” in two, the first part of the 
word “roy,” including the vowel “y,” the second syllable 
beginning with a consonantal “y”—“val.” The very back- 
vone of that word is in making the second part of that word 
strong consonantally; yet people say “roil” or “roy-al.” 
Take the word “hunger;” in German that would be pro- 
nounced “hung-er,” in the same way as they pronounce 
‘fing-er.” They cannot understand why we do not follow 
the same pronunciation in “hunger” as in “singer.” You 
can show the students in your teaching that we have here 
both the soung of “ng” final and the gutteral “g” succeed- 
ing it. The proper pronunciation of the words “and,” 
“air.” ete., are produced only by correct tone production. 
The throat must not be constricted. I know a school 
teacher in Brooklyn who utters every word beginning with 
a vowel, with a click of the throat. I need not tell you 
what it reminds one of—-pig in the pen, you know. That 
could all be avoided by employing the central tone without 
the initial impulse of the vowel utterance. Again, when 
the grammarians say, that “a word is a picture of an idea,” 
they are tar from the truth. That definition has gone 
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around the world, and is still in our text books,” and it is 
pernicious in its influence. A word is not a picture of an 
idea, it is the picture of a tone, which in its turn represents 
the idea. 

MR. VINTON: Repeat that—‘the word is the picture 
of the tone” —that is good. 

MR. HAWN: it is the picture of the tone, which in 
its turn represents the idea. The consequence is, ladies 
and gentlemen, tkat all the thought of humanity is embod- 
ied in tone. 

The combination in the English tongue of those three 
sounds—c-a-t—run together, gives you “cat,” and the word 
“cat” is a combination of pictures of those sounds. The 
sound represented by the printed characters represent the 
idea “cat.” 

Where does this lead? It leads us to the wonderful 
and important proposition that all the thought of humanity 
all the literature of the world is embodied in tone—in pic- 
tures of tone. (:\ voice: “Good!”) No human being can 
read mentally without reading in imagined tone. That 
gives rise to my central proposition this morning, which is 
this: That tone is the principally employed medium for the 
transference of thought. You see how I mean. You can- 
not read words with your eye without reading, unconscious- 
ly, tone. To prove that, all I have to do is to write upon 
the blackboard a word which is frequently mispronounced 
-—“heinous.” Some of my hearers at one of my lectures 
contended that they derived the idea from books without 
the intervention of tone. “No,” said I, “you do not.” I 
presently found that a lady unconsciously mispronounced a 
certain word, and I wrote the word on the blackboard and 
asked her what she read. She replied, indicating the in- 
correct pronunciation. That proves that if you are accus- 
tomed to mispronounce vocally, you will do the same thing 
when you read with your mind. Unfortunately we have 
allowed the public to accept our art as meaning, primarily, 
and all the time, “parlor recitation ;” (and if there is any- 
thing in this world worse than a parlor recitation, it is two 
parlor recitations!) and so I can prove to you as thinking 
men and women, that when you read books with your eye, 
you are translating the words first into tone, before you get 
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the idea of the text. Ruskin says somewhere, “that we do. 


pot talk to our friend in India, because he is too far away ; 
but we send him our written voice.” So, all literature is 
written voice. Now, just as you would mentally mispro- 
nounce a word which you would mispronounce when orally 
uttered, in the saiue way you use or misuse inflection, em- 
phasis, pause, and every other element which pertains to 
the art of elocution, thereby failing io get out of the books 
for yourselves the very innermost meaning. That being 
the case, if one is studying arithmetic, or biology, or the 
sciences, any department of human learning, he must be 
something of an elocutionist in training mentally before he 
can get the meaning out of books. 

When a dull school-boy is brought to me, and I am 
told, “He cannot learn his lessons,” I ask the boy to read 
a line; which he doves like this—-“The past rises before me 
like a dream,” (delivered in a meaningless monotone.) I 
ask him “What rises?” “The past;” “Then why don’t you 
say so?” “Rises before me like a dream;” “Like What?” 
“Like a dream!” Just as soon as you superinduce that 
habit of mental analysis and mental emphasis, you begin to 
make that boy intellectually alert. He no longer says: 
“The past rises before me like a dream” in a dull, mechanic- 
al way, but he says, “The past rises before me like a dream.” 
(Illustrating with expression). He says it because the true 
significance of the thought has been awakened in him. 

Ladies and gentlemen, this is only the beginning; I 
have not started yet. 

Now for a paradox, which is this: Despite the fact that 
the world is clamoring for better English as applied to 
speech, despite the iact that the New York Times and all 
the papers of the great metropolis are continually talking 
about pure English in the pulpit and in all public utterance, 
and despite the fact that we are the only set of people in the 
world who claim to be able to teach it—because text-books 
cannot—I am here to show you that you can go deeper 
than that, that the best outcome of oral English is not tone 
of any sort, but the power to translate thought to ourselves 
when reading with our own eyes in the secrecy of our clos- 
ets. All literature is a construction; all reading of it is an 
analysis. The writing of literature is a process by which 
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the writer, thinking certain thoughts, puts them into a cer- 
tain form which we call words, standing for pictures of 
tone. It is the same in principle as the cylinder of a phon- 
ograph. We in reading must get the tone out of it; must 
get the combinations of tone, the use of the pause, inflec- 
tion, and all the rest of it. 

Now this morning I want to run over briefly some rath- 
er startling things about methods of teaching this art; of 
conveying the meaning by tone. 

In the first place, the anatomical treatment in the 
teaching of voice is pernicious. I know people who do it 
continually, talking to their pupils about the glottis, epi- 
glottis, etc. It is pernicious, and I will show you why. 
The vocal organs have thus far been wrongly classed by 
the anatomists. If I should ask you here to-day what are 
the vocal organs, you would say they are voluntary mus- 
cles. I think you would give me no further definition. 
That is my experience. We know that a voluntary muscle 
is one which we can and do constantly control. 

Now let us consider for a few moments: The vocal 
organs, voice box, vocal chords or lips, call them what you 
will, are muscles. They are voluntary muscles, but con- 
irollable by indirect means only. That is a queer thing which 
is found nowhere else in nature. To make that point clear, 
in the ordinary process we have thought,—act,—result ; 
that is the triangular movement. In the ordinary use of 
the voluntary muscle you consciously put forth your hand, 
for instance, and reach for something. You consciously 
wink an eye, if you choose—and so on through the body,— 
thought,—act,—-result. Now no human being can con- 
scious!y adjust the vocal lips or chords to give a certain 
tone. You can think until you are blue in the face, of at- 
tempting to stretch or relax your vocal chords, without re- 
sult. I saw a recent publication from one of our Schools 
of Expression, which started a magazine article for stu- 
dents, with a description of the vocal mechanism, bones, 
joints, and all the rest of it. It is pernicious, it is ruinous. 
| will show you why. I[ claim that no human being can, 
by thinking of movement move the vocal chords. In 
reaching for an apple from the table, I think of the apple 
first, and then reach for it. The process may be more or 
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less unconscious, of course, through long accustomed ac- 
tion, but the movement of the arm is thought of, and con- 
sciously controlled ; hut you cannot move the vocal chords 
by thinking of aught but a fone, The moment you become 
conscious of che effort of the throat, or of the chords, that 
moment you begin to fail. The process should be Thought 
—Result—Action. 

(Here the gavel fell, and, on motion of Mrs. Ludlum, 
the speaker’s time was extended ten minutes.) 

Thank you. As I was saying, you cannot adjust the 
vocal chords at ail by thinking of such an adjustment; 
your only method is to think of a tone. We know logically 
that the process is a tightening of the vocal chords for a 
higher tone, and a relaxing of them for a lower tone (illus- 
trating). I know what tone I wish to get, and I make it. 
I do not get it, though, by trying to adjust something here 
(at larynx). So that method of teaching is pernicious. All 
of one of my lectures is devoted to the matter of training 
of one’s ear so as to pass judgment upon your own tone. 

MR. VINTON: Can a man tell his own voice? 

MR. HAWN: Approximately. 

Mr. VINTON: It has been stated that a man cannot tell 
his own voice out of a phonograph? 

MR. HAWN: The phonograph does not give the hu- 
man voice, but a wretched travesty upon it. You cannot 
exactly judge your own voice for the reason that the re- 
sonance cavities in the head ring with certain reverberations 
which rather intensify the tone to yourself. There are 
three things which make good tone, viz.: the correct tone 
focusing or placing ; the correct amount and application of 
the breath; notice how you produce a tone like a fog-horn 
by employing too much breath. Remember that though 
tone in one sense is not tangible, it has physical properties. 
I can swallow a tone as I can a morsel of bread. (Illustra- 
tion). You see I have swallowed that tone. 

MR. SILVERNAIL: You smothered it, didn’t swal- 
low it. 

MR. HAWN: Same thing, smothered it by swallow- 
ing it. The correct tone focusing is one desideratum ; sec- 
ond, the correct amount of breath and its application; 
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third, correct shaping of the tone. You cannot say “oh” 
with your mouth flattened as if for “e” (illustrating). 

I am going to drop now to the tail end of my discourse. 
There is too much talk in our teaching about objective and 
subjective thought. Most teachers draw a straight line 
and say, “this is objective and that subjective,” which is 
not always the fact. The only subjective thought I have 
ever come across, as I view it, is that contained in the 
phrase “I exist,” or any phrase akin to it. “I am,” that is 
nerfectly subjective. The other thought—which is a rath- 
er sad cominentary upon life—“I suffer’”—(it would seem 
as if every man’s Gethsemane had to be his own)—is pure- 
ly subjective. But in this other thought, “I love’—there 
the thought is outgoing. “I am loved,” there it is incom- 
ing. So I think we make a great mistake in saying of the 
best literature, “this is subjective—this is objective.” 
(Drawing diagram on board)-—Here is-the circle of being: 
these are the concentric circles of subjective thought, one, 
two, three, etc. The rule I give to students is to make even 
what is seemingly the most objective thought as closely 
subjective as possible. 

When you talk about the moon, your principal thought 
may be not of the moon itself. hut what you think of the 
moon, or its effect upon you. There are three ways at least 
of uttering a thought. For instance, “It is going to rain 
to-day’"—inere grammatical statement, unemotional ; or, “It 
is going to rain to-day’—-I am expressing to you my dis- 
appointment over the fact, which disappointment is of prin- 
cipal importance ; or “It is going to rain to-day’”—I am tell- 
ing you my joy over it. Please remember, therefore, to 
make all thought as closely subjective as possible. (The 
speaker gave further illustrations from Sandalphon). 

I think I can prove to vou that your great task is to in- 
terpret, by means of individual temperament, making all 
thouglit as subjective as possible, and that there is not the 
strong line of demarcation between the objective and sub- 
jective that is often claimed. 

In the poem of “A Royal Princess,” the line “They 
laugh by day, they sleep by night’”—readers on the public 
platform give in this manner (illustrating). That’s not the 
thought at all. Frequently the meaning of a literary selec- 
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tion is not elucidated by the grammatical construction; so 
here, the meaning is back beyond words; therefore the 
reader uses what 1 would call anticipatory emphasis. The 
true meaning is brought out hy saying—“They laugh by 
day, they sleep by night ;” the idea is that the speaker does 
neither of these things,—I do not sleep by night, I do not 
laugh by day. In certain arithmetical, statistical, historical 
literature, if you choose, the meaning is in the text. It is 
embraced by a mere grammatical statement; but often the 
vital part, the meaning, is not in the text, but must be con- 
ceived emotionally. In consequence, as I start out bv sta- 
ting to my pupils, our work does not deal with the thought 
only. We moderus have placed too great an emphasis on 
thought. Emotion is more than thought. The meaning 
of a text is thought plus emotion; emotion right in kind, 
right in degree. 

One of our great mistakes has been in teaching a spe- 
cial art to special people for special occasions. This train- 
ing merely for appearances upon the public platform is a 
dead issue. Most dramatic readings are polite charities, 
pure and simple. As long as we allow ourselves to be ap- 
praised by educators as teachers of parlor and platform 
recitations, we can not make a living as elocutionists, and 
certainly cannot gain proper.recognition. If you mention 
Elocution to the ordinary business man, he immediately 
thinks of this, (illustrating by extravagant gestures), and 
says that he does not care to have his boys or girls learn 
such an art. Therefore, I want to say to you, in closing, 
that the most vital Elocution is the kind which a man or 
woman can use with arms and legs cut off, and that the 
best “Oral English’’ should be the English we do our 
thinking in. I have not yet said what I wanted to say to 
you. Good-bye. (Applause). 


DISCUSSION. 


THE PRESIDENT: We have all, lam sure, enjoyed 
the speaker's remarks, and feel that he has said much that 
is well worthy our attention. The question is now open 
to the assembly for three minute speeches. 
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MR. FLOWERS: Before Mr. Hawn gets too far 
away, I would like to ask him a question. When he was 
interpreting the first time, he had just made a statement 
that the vocal chords were voluntary muscles, but only in- 
directly so, or at least that was the idea I got that he so sta- 
ted, indirectly, aud he did not say what was the interven- 
ing agent. We want to know that. Perhaps I am not 
asking the question at the proper time, but I would like to 
have that answered. 

THE PRESIDENT: The question may be brought 
up again when the speaker returns to the hall. 

MR. VINTON: I have been delighted, as I believe ev- 
erybody has. I have been trying to work along this line 
for a great many years, and the speaker has said many 
things that interested me. The feelings that we express 
when we speak are everything; tone is everything. The 
dog understands that ; every animal understands tone. The 
human being understands your polite tone even if he does 
not understand vour language. I also appreciate what 
Mr. Hawn said in regard to coaching people for special oc- 
casions, recitations and all that. We need Elocution in 
our public schools, and the teaching of articulation and ex- 
pression. [ have found pupils even in the Grammar 
Schools who couid not spell or pronounce common English 
words, and knew nothing about reading with expression. 
They could read the text. but words are dead forms of 
thoughts or emotions until translated by tones. Notice 
how children will say of a babe in the cradle, “Pretty ba- 
by!” Tone expression is everything. Anyone who has 
studied Darwin's “Expression in Man and Animals,” re- 
cognizes this. I have been wonderfully interested in all 
that this gentleman has said, as you all have. 

MR. CHAMBERLAIN: Almost everything I have 
heard from Mr. Hawn I can heartily agree with; but I sug- 
gest that some of the grandest things that he has said 
would be more strongly stated if put a little more moder- 
ately. I fear that we imperil our cause sometimes when 
we make too strong or exaggerated statements. For in- 
stance, he did well in deriding the mere anatomical teacher, 
but if he had said that he did not mean to exclude a proper 
knowledge of physiology, his statement would have been 
more complete. A proper understanding of the action and 
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relationship of the various nerves and muscles, involving 
the vocal organisiu, is most important. In so far. as our 
attention is directed to the mere mechanical aspects of the 
matter, aside from the relationships involved, it is perni- 
cious. But the great principle of induced or indirect exci- 
tation of nerve and muscle action is unquestionably vital. 
This is true of all the vital functions, that of digestion, etc., 
and it is none the less true in regard to the vocal apparatus. 
The attitudes of a nian are affected by his purposes. One 
immediate point, perhaps, has not been clearly brought out, 
which is important. Connected with those involuntary 
muscles, whose action is induced directly by thought and 
perception, and only indirectly by any voluntary act, there 
is a network of voluntary muscles that must be trained to 
respond; couplers,—as an organist would say—must be 
drawn between voluntary and involuntary; and so much 
must be done, even though by mechanical or merely gym- 
nastic means, as will induce responsiveness through the 
whole frame. We must establish these connecting links by 
the use of the gymnasium, I think we must begin with 
the voluntary muscles and work from the outside, in order 
to secure responsiveness, and prepare for spontaneous au- 
tomatic action of the involuntary muscles. That part 
ought not to be overlooked. 

And when he says we do not need thought, we need 
emotion, I wish he had said, we need thought im its emo- 
tional relations. I believe we are in danger when we em- 
phasize, as our friend seems to emphasize, the importance 
of expression on the emotional side. I fear we thus alien- 
ate ourselves from a great class of educators with whom 
we ought to be allied, who stand for solid thought. Now 
rational beings must think ; all emotion which is worth any- 
thing must have a substantial basis of thought. We must 
know what it is founded upon. There are many things 
which we are called upon to say which are not simply emo- 
tional. Mr. Hawn seemed to wish us to ignore thought. 

MR. FULTON: [heartily agree with the last speaker, 
also with the admirable address given by Mr. Hawn. I 
wish to support the statements that he made in regard 
to the technique of articulation and pronunciation, and the 
expression that must go with it; but, on the other hand, I 
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think I must deiend a larger view of English. We realize, 
after the discussion this morning, that there is a great deal 
to be said, as he announced at the beginning of his speech ; 
and I think he must have felt that another department cf 
English should be touched upon before we could claim 
that it was an address upon the subject of Oral English. 

English in its true sense has these divisions: Articula- 
tion, which has to do with the technique of language; pro- 
nunciation, which has to do with vocal spelling of lan- 
guage; philology, which is the history of words; grammar, 
“the mere syntax of the language ;” rhetoric, which has to 
Jo with the use of English; and over and above all, under- 
lying and pervading all. is elocution, the part with which we 
have to deal. Articulation, pronunciation, philology, 
grammar and rhetoric are not effective in speech, except by 
means of good expression. So I say that part of Mr. 
Ilawn’s paper about vocal expression underlying all this 
is, to my mind, the most valuable. 

MR. CHAMBERLAIN: | hope there will be further 
response. The Literary Conmittee thought that this was 
one of the subjecis trom which we ought to have an expres- 
sion from as maniv as possible. 

THE CHAIR : We will be glad to hear from other 
speakers. If not, Mr. Hawn will close. 

MR. HAWN: Mr. President, I am duly grateful to my 
critics, but scarcciy feel that they have done either them- 
selves or myself justice. I simply could not, in the quick 
way in which I was working, touch on those points. I 
know full wel! the value of good physiology, but I do not 
think the student should learn one single thing about it un- 
til he has acquired his art. That has been my experience 
in teaching. Why? Because if it is true that the vocal 
chords adjust themselves to give pitch, not by reason of a 
knowledge of their mechanism, but by the thinking of a 
tone, the same thing, more or less, obtains in regard to 
quality. We must think a good quality of tone. You 
must think pitch, quality, the rate of delivery, or time, and 
think other things, in regard to tone. 

The mental apparatus controls the vocal. The conse- 
yjuence is, that these pliysiological problems are more in- 
teresting to the specialist, to you and to me, who are teach- 
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ing. To give you an instance, a lady came to New York 
City from one of Cincinnati’s best known vocal teachers, 
and addressing me, with tears in her eyes as well as in her 
voice, said: “My voice has broken down.” “Why? Let 
me hear you sing.” She sang for me. “Because you are 
singing with the vocal chords,” I said to her. She replied, 
“My Cincinnati teacher said, You must discard all these 
ideas of singing with your mind and with your spirit, in- 
stead of your abdomen and throat, etc., as all nonsense. 
You must sing with your vocal chords, the way God in- 
tended.” The consequence was that the woman was 
thinking of the chords of her throat until she could not have 
sting in any worse manner. This is the exact tone that she 
employed, (illustrating). Why? Because she was think- 
ing of the physiology instead of the tone. I am not dis- 
cussing the scientific aspects of the matter, which I will 
agree there is a fascination in studying, but I repeat, that 
does not help the student to make the tone. 

As to my second critic, that is exactly the point, that 
the time is coming when every teacher of literature in the 
land will have to be an interpreter of literature. Did you 
not have a teacher in College attempt to make you get for 
yourself the inner meaning of a poem by having you parse 
it? For example, take Gray’s “Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard,” and scan the lines, and say “this is a noun,” and 
“this iz an adjective,” and all the rest of it, until you were 
sick of it. What do so-called books of literature deal with? 
Family and personal gossip, telling you where such a man 
was born, and where he was married, and what kind of a 
hat he wore, etc. We teach this still in our schools, and ex- 
pect the children to memorize it, as they would the multi- 
plication table. Such petty details are of no earthly mo- 
ment. The great thing is to find out what was the man’s 
message to the world. (Applause). All this talk about 
doing interpretive work while in College has nothing in it. 
Why? All fhe time the individual student can give in Col- 
lege is one, two or three hours a week to actual interpreta- 
tion of Oral English. He only remains in College three, 
four or five years. How much literature can he cover in 
that space of time. Little or none. So I still go back to 
my proposition that we should teach a man to read orally 
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in the College, that he may read mentally all his life. There 
is the point. I want to make the man able to read mental- 
lv. Most men can read mentally better than they can read 
orally. .Why? Lecause the imagination far outstrips the 
performance. You would be surprised if I were to tell you 
of men whose names are on the tip of my tongue, who come 
to me, sneaking in to study elocution, but who do not want 
the world to know they are studying it. I do not blame 
them. Why? Because our own artistic idea is not formu- 
lated vet. We stili see a woman weighing three hundred 
pounds or less, with grey hair, tripping on to the platform 
and saying, “My iather calls me Willie,” etc.; and we have 
a mustachioed man biting his nails while he interprets “Ju- 
liet,” or some other fair exponent of the most intense femi- 
nine emotion. (Ilere the gavel fell.) 

MR. CHAMBERLAIN: I! must still contend that the 
proper breathing, the flexibility of muscles and the control 
of the whole voluntary system does have much to do with 
the expression of emotions. 


THE PRESIDENT: Our time is up now. The next 
number on the programnie is a paper on “Vowel Utterance, 
by Mrs. E. J. E. Thorpe, of Newton Centre, Mass. 


VOWEL UTTERANCE. 
MRS. E. J. E. THORPE, NEWTON CENTER, MASS. 


Thost who have read “Child Roland to the Dark Tow- 
er Came,” by Rovert Browning, may have some conception 
of what it means to follow for a lifetime a problem sur- 
rounded by a mystery as dense as the one which encloses 
that of Speech Impediment. 

Not knowing what had gone before, no great influence 
was required to turn me into the road that tempted so many 
who had made the vain search for truth. For us all there 
seemed one safe way, which was—Give the pupil breathing 
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exercises—Teach nim to form the refractory sounds and 
practice them until he has gained over them complete con- 
trol. 

When that once clear path had disappeared, “I might 
go on: nought else remained to do. So, on I went,” the 
mystery deepening witi every step of the way. But it was 
the mysterious uncertainty that held me to the pursuit, and 
it was a word froin Mame Seiler, of blessed memory, that 
brought me to the “Dark Tower” at last. 

Leaving the symbol, the basal principle upon which 
the subject rests to-day is this: When a child enters the 
world, his first act is to take breath; the second is a con- 
traction. of the breathing muscles, which holds the breath 
under control; the third, a relaxation of the contraction by 
which the breath is sent against the vocal cords, producing 
the cry, called the cry of life. The first cry is a reflex, and 
the reflex continues util the child is so far developed as to 
express emotion instinctively, as the cry of hunger or of 
pain. The next progressive step is the responsive, when 
the chiid makes known his wants, or responds to a question, 
by the use of the short u or ugh. Max Miller says that it 
began with primitive mian, who uttered this sound with ev- 
ery stroke, as he felled the trees. 

This is also the beginning of the imitative age, and 
every person who has the care of a child should know 
where the energy that produces the sound is centered, and, 
if misplaced, shouid be able to correct it. If this were done 
an infinity of suffering would be prevented. 

If all the strength or contraction provided by Nature 
to produce the cry, is centered in the breathing muscles, it 
contains all the elements necessary for the production of a 
perfect voice, and every repetition sends life and strength 
into every nerve and muscle of the system. The truth that 
life begins with the cry, may suggest to us its importance. 
If the breathing muscles do not contract at birth, which 
too often happens, there is no cry, and consequently no 
voice, unless by any means one can be developed later. Re- 
spiration tnay go on, and. if the responsive element is pres- 
ent, the contraction which should have produced voice will 
appear in some other part of the system. If the contrac- 
tion is weak, the voice is correspondingly weak, and the 
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physical system suffers in proportion to the weakness, 
which varies indefinitely in different individuals. 

In my experience, the misplaced energy has caused not 
only Speech Inipediment, but St. Vitus’s Dance, paralysis, 
throat disease, bronchitis, enlargement of the tonsils, nodes 
upon the vocal cords, affections of the eyes and ears, heart 
disease, nervous exhaustion, and, in one case, disease of 
the brain. 

Of Speech Impediment, this is the only primary cause. 
It is often developed by iright, shock, imitation, and in var- 
ious ways; but the conditions had been awaiting such re- 
sults from birth. If the child had received proper training 
at the beginning, in the use of vowel sounds, and the train- 
ing had been continued until each vowel followed and 
joined the other in close succession, and until the habit was 
fixed, no fright, or imitation, or any adverse influence could 
succeed in driving the hold from the’ breathing to the 
throat, or any other set of muscles. 

It would not be strange or unreasonable, if some 
should question the authority for the list of diseases given 
as resulting from misplaced contraction. In commencing 
this work, my first object was to correct what was wrong in 
the speech; and every new development has been a great 
surprise. Twenty-seven years ago my researches led me to 
Mdme. Seiler., She had no secrets, and she discussed the 
subject with me freely and frankly. The trouble we 
thought was in the consonant sounds; and we could see no 
way but to teach the pupil how the sound was formed, and 
to train him unti] practice made him familiar with it. The 
information had not then come to her that such practice en- 
gendered, or increased, a fear that produced a serious com- 
plication. She asked me to remain, while she gave a les- 
son in vocal music. The training was new to me. Instead 
of the stroke of the glottis, bringing the tone to the front 
of the mouth, resonance, and much more that is familiar to 
us all, the work seemed centered in the breathing muscles. 

The thought that impressed itself upon my mind with 
the greatest emphasis wes “You must make a tunnel of 
your body ; there must he no stop along the way.” 

She evidently had not applied this great principle to 
those having Speech Impediment, and it was a long time 
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before the connection came to me. It might never have 
come, except through a clergyman friend, Dr. Roland D 
Grant, who had lost all ability to speak, through a serious 
throat affection. Through my influence, he went to Mdme. 
Seiler for voice training, and on his return, communicated 
to me all that was done. He has had no throat trouble 
since, and he uses his voice with perfect freedom. 

A comparison of the quality of Dr. Grant’s voice pre- 
vious to this training, with some having Speech Impedi- 
ment, induced me to experiment with the method upon 
them, and with increasing, broadening faith in its value. 
Mame. Seiler never dreamed of the infinity of meaning in 
that one short sentence. 

About twenty vears ago, there came to me a serious 
case of St. Vitus dance. It was considered hopeless in it- 
self, and especially so, because of speech complication. It 
was my first experience of the kind, and I hoped only to do 
something ior the speech; but as strength was worked into 
the breathing muscles, and trained out of the muscles of 
the throat and face, the St. Vitus Dance and speech trouble 
left together, and the child was well; none of the symptoms 
ever returned. It was more than was expected then, but 
worse cases have yielded since to the same training. 

A boy of eight made an aspirated sound. Some 
strength was required in the breathing muscles to accom- 
plish so much, but the boy was paralyzed in the right side, 
the right hand and arm were useless, and the right leg and 
foot were nearly so. The left side was not quite normal, 
and the face was a mass of contraction that no one would 
cafe to see more than once. Recently he was examined by 
two specialists, who found no flaw in his physical make-up. 
Iie swims, rides a bicycle, plays ball and does anything that 
any other boy does, and does it well. Many such cases are 
to be found in the hospitals, needing only a voice. This 
knowledge could never have been reached except for the 
hint that came from Mdme. Seiler. 

Although persons told me repeatedly that they could 
use the right hand better aiter receiving this training, it 
was not clear what the connection could be between the 
voice and the hand ; but repeated cases, more or less severe, 
brought the truth at last. 
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The vowel is practically the word. The child begins 
to speak with the vowel. Soon he points or reaches out 
his hands. When he learns to use consonants, they take 
the place of gesticulation. No consonant can be expressed 
without a vowel. 

Some one has said, “Take care of the consonants, and 
the vowels will take care of themselves.” The saying would 
better be reversed. The speech is the clothing of the 
thought, and in that clothing there should be nothing ob- 
vious. We should never remind one of the presence of a 
consonant. If the vowel is well enunciated, it never ob- 
trudes itself. Many persons will use the vowel in such a 
way that we cannot know which it is, and the word is in- 
distinct. 

There are some nice distinctions. The i in fir, first, 
girl; o in son, none, cotne; e in her, fern, learn; u in us, 
bun, cut, are the same sound. Obscure vowels have their 
place, adding beauty to the language; but their existence is 
threatened to-day by the fad spreading everywhere which 
makes conspicuous words ending in or, ure, ent, etc. The 
dictionary should settle the question of pronunciation. Of- 
ten both vowels and consonants are so conspicuous in a 
lecture, or sermon, as to make the spelling of certain words 
the chief object of the discourse. 

There are children, who, having small imitation, do not 
learn the consonants. Thev get no farther than the child 
who sounds the vowel and points. Some mix the conso- 
nants in every way, omitting and substituting, and often 
making a language of their own. Whole families are often 
affected in this way. This is not originality, but inability 
to learn sounds simply by hearing them spoken. Such 
children niust have special training in learning to talk, or 
thev will speak a strange language. Those in whom the 
articulation is undeveloped, are the stammerers, if we use 
the term at all. When the speech is interrupted, or stop- 
ped, we have stuttering. The speech may be stopped in 
the throat because the glottis is closed by the contraction. 
The jaw may be paralyzed, the lips unable to move, or the 
tongue may cleave to the roof of the mouth for the same 
reason. The symptoms will differ, according to the loca- 
tion of the contraction. If in one place, the breath may be 
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taken with a gasp, if in another, the lungs may be exhaust- 
ed; it 1s the contraction, wherever centered, which is the 
cause. 

I hope to see the day when the terms, stammering and 
stuttering, will be eliminated from our language, because 
the sight and the sound of them cause in a sensitive class of 
persons, an amount of suffering that can never be describ- 
ed. There is a growing sentiment against the reproduction 
of speech impediment upon the stage, which is a favorable 
symptom, and we may hope that the time is not far away 
when publishers will refuse to print such characterization, 
not only because of the effect upon those who are suffering 
from the difficulty, but because of the fact that many are 
so pivoted, that hearing or reading such characterization 
once may fix the difficulty upon them for a lifetime. 

Often undeveloped articulation and speech impediment 
exist in the same person. A boy five years old could not 
form vowels or consonants so that they could be under- 
stood. The contraction centered in the throat muscles, 
and he would hold the breath as long as possible, strug- 
gling to make a sound. His hands and feet were weak, 
and with every slight cold, he gave alarming symptoms of 
croup, which were never repeated after the contraction was 
removed. Such cases are not infrequent. The ordinary 
case of speech inipediment, with its many limitations, inter- 
ference with business operations, exclusion from society, 
the consciousness that one must be conspicuous wherever 
he goes, the mental phase, which often becomes monoma- 
nia, is serious enough, affecting, as it does, so large a num- 
ber, and causing so great an amount of unexpressed mis- 
ery. But, going a step further, we find a class who have 
little or no trouble with the speech, the voice is weak, there 
is so little contraction in the breathing muscles that speak- 
ing is a general physical effort, and the contraction which 
should be used in producing voice, fills and completely 
overthrows the system. A few cases are before me now. 
A boy, seven years old, just escapes speech impediment. 
There were adenoid growths; the contraction was so loca- 
ted as to cause a constant flow of saliva, with strong symp- 
toms of St. Vitus Dance, and the speech was very indistinct. 
He is so muck improved that it seems quite possible that 
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he may recover. A boy, twelve, is paralyzed in the left 
side, which is unusual. The trouble apparently began 
with convulsions, when he was a year and a half old. Since 
then he has used the left leg with difficulty, and the left arm 
and hand were entirely useless. The voice was weak; the 
effort in speaking lifted to the throat and jaw, and occa- 
sionally he spoke a word with difficulty. The effort in 
speaking is being trained into the breathing muscles, and 
now he walks with more freedom, the left arm swings easi- 
iy from the shoulder, and moves in unison with the right 
arm, which could not he done at first ; the elbow also moves 
freely, and the wrist where the contraction centers, is be- 
ginning to relax. 

Another case is that of a boy, nineteen years old. The 
contraction centers about the roots of the tongue, and has 
been increasing in strength all his life. Now the tongue is 
like a great ball, and is crowded in the mouth. The lips 
are of unnatural size, and are closed with difficulty. In his 
attempts to talk, the effort at the center of contraction is 
beyond description, and no attempt to speak could be un- 
derstood except by his intimate friends. His body is un- 
developed, and the movements of his limbs indicate weak- 
néss. At present there are evidences of improvement 
through what has been done in a few weeks to properly lo- 
cate the contraction. Because of the unwieldiness of the 
tongue, and the chronic state of the contraction, it is with 
great difficulty that he can place the lips and tongue to 
form consonants. He has leatned to speak quite a number 
of words. At first he said them only in answer to dicta- 
tion; but he is beginning to use some of them spontane- 
ously. 

One miore case is that of a young lady perhaps thirty 
veats old. The speech is interrupted, the effect upon the 
general system being most serious. Since childhood she 
has not known what it is to stretch herself in bed, or to 
sleep an entire night. The contraction pervades the whole 
system. The details can be told only to a physician. She 
says that there are days when a great horror seems to take 
posséssion of her, and nothing but our conception of Hades 
can describe the suffering involved in those experiences. 
Thésé are but examples of an army of sufferers supposed 
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to be hopeless cases, but from my experience I am ready 
to state the belief that if they had received proper attention 
at the beginning of the responsive age, and the necessary 
i strength had been trained into the breathing muscles, giv- 
; ing control over the voice, all these painful conditions 
; would have been avoided. When the subject is known and 
understood, it will be considered nothing less than a crime 
to allow a child to grow up carrying this great burden. 
Probably not less than ninety-nine persons in every 
hundred place effort in the throat, in speaking, in a greater 
or lesser degree. With many, the effort is so slight as not 
to induce serious consequences. But this is an influence 
which is very subtle in its action. Results may come in a 
short time, or the steady repetition of years may be required 
to make them evident. If the contraction is in the muscles 
of the back of the neck it may cause shaking palsy ; if in the 
side of the neck, the head may bend from side to side, es- 
pecially while speaking, or the hearing may be affected. 
9 Contraction, focussed in the lower jaw, sometimes affects 
the hearing; if it is in the upper part of the face, it may af- 
fect the eyes. Wherever the contraction centres, serious 
results are likely to follow sooner or later, and the general 
system is in a state of inco-ordination varying according to 
the force of the misplaced contractions. Those who use 
only the conversational voice are in less danger than teach- 
ers and public speakers ; but every person should be trained 
from childhood to do all that nature requires of the voice. 
Many persons cannot produce a soft, gentle tone; others 
cannot go beyond:the conversational tone. There is much 
complaint among the Women’s Clubs in regard to this. 
Many speakers, who bring excellent papers before the 
clubs, cannot be heard six feet from the platform. Sonie 
clubs limit the number of members, because in a larger hall 
the speakers cannot be heard. Some speakers, who are ac- 
customed to a large hall, cannot adapt themselves to a 
small room, and in speaking to a parlor audience, the voice 
will be painfully loud. 

The throat of many a clergyman is in such a state of ir- 
ritation on Monday morning that the entire week is scarce- 
ly sufficient to prepare him for the next effort. Gradudlly 
the voice fails, and Colorado is the last resort. But rest 
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and change will not remove the cause. Many teachers 
have a like experience. 

The conditions in those who suffer from speech imped- 
iment vary with every shade, from mild to severe, but the 
mildest is sufficiently serious to awaken our truest sympa- 
thies. The misplaced contraction at first centers at one 
point, and may be in sufficient force only to interrupt the 
speech. A person so conditioned may give much more ev- 
idence of difficulty in speaking than another in whom the 
contraction is so determined that he knows that he cannot 
speak, and will not try until the muscles are at least partial- 
ly relaxed. When the contraction hecomes fixed at one 
point, it may be communicated from one nerve center to 
another until it pervades the entire system. Some cases 
lift the feet, throw up the right hand, and wink vigorously, 
with every attempt to speak ; and every part of the body is 
under the control of the contraction. Because of the great 
variety of symptoms growing out of these differences, there 
is a percentage of the milder type so nicely pivoted that a 
slight influence will take them one way or the other. These 
may be helped by any little scheme that holds the attention. 
Some have so much strength in the breathing muscles that 
all that is needed is to speak with a little more confidence 
and energy, or a slight exertion of will power. These cure 
themselves, and wonder that everyone similarly afflicted 
cannot do the same. But if one having less strength to use 
follows his example, he only increases the misapplied 
strength. A teacher should be able to diagnose the case, 
and teach the pupil to do what he can, and not what he can- 
not. One great need in this work, which will be met when 
the subject is better understood, is an authority for the ap- 
pointment and preparation of teachers. It has been left too 
long to anyone who choses to experiment, or who thinks 
that because he tapped with his foot upon the floor, or did 
anything equally difficult, therefore all can be led out by 
the same path. 

Some will be faint, after a few moments’ work; others 
will be sore and lame, becattse muscles have been set to 
work that have been dormant or weak since birth, and need 
careful training. Some are so near the goal, that a hint 
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is all they need; others are so far from it that the only way 
is to work from the beginning, and that is no slight task. 

No class of sufferers ever needed encouragement more 
than these, but truth we must have before we can make any 
progress. Because some can, by the exertion of will pow- 
er, take themselves out of the difficulty, it is supposed that 
all possessing sufficient character might do the same. For 
this reason, no class of sufferers has met with so little sym- 
pathy. When they, the weight they carry, and their need 
of assistance, are all understood, it must be that some one 
will make for himself a name by coming to the aid of this 
silent army who many times outnumber the blind and deaf 
mutes added together. 

Two young men called on me recently. One could 
get nothing to do because he could not talk ; the other knew 
that he should lose his place because he could not ask a 
question or answer one that came to him. 

We are busy doing everything to improve our schools. 
Specialists are employed to examtine the eyes, ears and gen- 
eral physical condition of the pupils. Special measures are 
taken to guard against all contagious diseases. Children 
having St. Vitus’s Dance must have private instruction. 
But this, which may be the source of many of the ills we 
strive against, increases, and, we may say, flourishes. In- 
stinctively a child imitates the unusual effort made by some 
in speaking; but that influence is small compared with our 
phonic system. The lips and tongue at rest are in the 
proper condition to produce a consonant sound, and all ef- 
fort trained into these organs detracts so much from the 
power at the center. A child may be so limited that a very 
little phonic drill may send him over the line and stop the 
speech. I have known several such cases. Besides, if any 
one has speech trouble in any degree, it is because he puts 
too much strength in the throat, lips and tongue. Phonic 
drill increases that strength, and consequently increases the 
difficulty in speaking. A lady interested in schools told 
me that, in a city not far from Boston, some teachers gave 
phonic drill to children who could not talk. These child- 
ren seemed to grow worse, but the teachers persevered un- 
til one child gave evidences of convulsions. The teachers 
were frightened, and have never taught phonics since. A 
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teacher from another city told me a similar story. Calling 
on a teacher one day, just after the close of school, she 
heard a boy, about seven vears old, reciting. He bent 
his knees in and out. The teacher laid her hands on them 
and straightened them. Then he began to twist his fingers 
vigorously. When the recitation was over, I asked the boy 
to repeat a vowel after me. Then I asked the teacher ii 
she saw where the energy was that made the vowel. She 
said “here,” putting her finger under the lower jaw near 
the root of the tongue. “Yes,” I said, “and that is the 
trouble with his knees and hands.” She was surprised and 
interested. 

Speech is a complicated process, but if taught at the 
unconscious age, soon becomes automatic. If we tie a 
child into a chair until he is six, ten, or fifteen years of age. 
he may become a hopeless cripple, or, if he does learn to 
walk, the process will not be an easy one. This we can un- 
derstand; but the person who has been tied up by con- 
traction from birth cannot see why he should not be set free 
in a short time. From three to six weeks is the usual lim- 
it. The four hundred thousand in the United States alone 
who are laboring under this great burden, prove the falsity 
of the position as well as that of the usual advice, “Let him 
be; he will outgrow it.” 

The wrong can he wholly eradicated by prevention 
when the child begins his first vowel, “ugh.” Whoever has 
the care of him should know how and where it is made, and, 
if wrong, should be able to correct it. If this fails, it 
should never go beyond the Kindergarten or Primary 
Schools. We may question if the Kindergarten or Prima- 
ry teacher is thoroughly prepared for her work, whose voice 
is not a model for every child under her care. 

What can we, as Flocutionists, do to eradicate this 
great and rapidly increasing evil? 


DISCUSSION. 


THE PRESIDENT: The question is now before you 
for discussion, which will be led by Mr. E. M. Booth. 
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MR. BOOTH: We had a paper, in 1896, from Mrs. 
Thorpe, in Philadelphia, along this same line, which I think 
was published in Werner’s Magazine in 1898 or 1899. A 
great many suggestions were given there, and some of the 
same points as are now brought up. I learned to value 
that paper very much, and Mrs. Thorpe’s ideas upon this 
side of our work,—the physical side. Almost every year | 
have been in the habit of introducing my vocal work with 
a quotation from that paper of Mrs. Thorpe’s. She held 
that two distinct principles entered into the production of 
speech: “The absolute holding of the breath at the point 
where it turns to go out,”—diaphragm,—“and the absolute 
letting go above that.” (Applause.) I do not know of 
any sentence in the literature of our profession that sets 
forth the whole problem better than that—an absolute hold- 
ing of the breath at the point where it turns to go out, and 
an absolute letting go above that point. Ask the pupil to 
place a finger over these muscles at the pit of the stomach 
and he will perceive this, viz.: a disposition to “let go” at 
this point (illustrating) “as the breath turns to go out.” 
This is wrong. There must be strength at the centre and 
freedom at the circumference. Delsarte gives the same 
principle. in my work I start with that statement of the 
general principles of strength at the centre, and an absolute 
holding of the breath where it turns to go out,—just exact- 
lv at the pit of the stomach, by the action of the diaphragm, 
—and the absolute letting go above that point. You can 
carry it still further. You may let go of all the other mus- 
cles relatively, and the abdominal muscles will assert them- 
selves; the articulative muscles will assert themselves, and 
you will have perfect reproduction of speech. I add to that 
frequently another exercise which I received from Mur- 
doch. I find it very helpful in securing large compass, and 
that kind of a voice which was referred to in our discussion 
during our first hour this morning, where the voice seems 
to be an emanation from the man, as it was in Murdoch’s 
case, rather than the product of any particular effort at any 
one point. The foundation of all his success in that line of 
voice culture he based entirely upon a coughing exercise ; 
that was the beginning of what he called his “orotund spe- 
cific.” I secured the exercise three or four years ago from 
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one of his pupils, not having been able to find it in his book 
in a way in which I could utilize it. Since securing that, 
together with Mrs. Thorpe’s general dictum upon the pro- 
duction of tone, I have found it the most helpful thing I 
have ever discovered in all my forty years’ work. In the 
coughing exercise, the thing is, to learn to seize and hold 
with an absolute hold upon the breath at this point; up to a 
certain point to do voluntarily what in natural coughing is 
of an automatic nature. By this coughing exercise, to bind 
all these muscles at this center. If I can get the pupil to 
sense that, by a touch of the fingers to sense the seizure of 
the breath at that point, I have secured a great advance, I 
always feel. I would advise different exercises from that 
point onward; but there is the rule or principle of seizing 
the breath here, then transferring the breath in a whisper 
to get it away from the throat. That is the essential part, 
to learn to seize the breath here. A great many condemn 
Murdoch’s exercise, on the ground that the coughing exer- 
cise tends to produce a stricture of the glottis; but the se- 
cret lies in the learning to get that absolute hold of the 
breath at the diaphragm, and “letting go above that point.” 
After doing that you can make any kind of an exercise by 
producing the tone at any pitch, and holding on even after 
the tone has gone, learning to get that absolute hold of the 
breath at this point. That is one of the most fundamental 
exercises 1 have found in my forty years’ experience. Eith- 
er in singing or speaking, it is equally good. 

Run up or down the scale »y speaking the word “dis- 
severed” on each tone. Learn to hold the sound for one 
minute at a time, and I will guarantee that in two days you 
will sce a positive difference in the volume of your tone. 
Not having been in practice at all myself lately, I cannot il- 
lustrate well ; but for opening the channel, giving resonance 
and fuliness, and the sensation of the voice seeming to pour 
out of the being rather than out of the throat, I do not 
know of an exercise that compares with it. It is the one 
thing I have been hunting for all my life, and I got it from 
those two sources, Mrs. Thorpe and Murdoch. I have not 
had a chance to see the paper in advance of this discussion, 
So as to take 1p a good many of the points that I should like 
to have referred to, viz.: the placing of a tone, the thought 
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side, spiritual side, thought, action, result. We will re- 
sults; we do not will the thought. Thought, action, result 
—as Mr. Hawn gave it to you. I find sometimes by cen- 
tering the thought here, I can cure the whole thing by this 
process which Mrs. Thorpe gave us; centering the thought 
where the breath comes from, holding on to the breath, 
and learning to control and order everything, as it were, by 
this holding on. Half the time that will correct all kinds of 
trouble in speech. When I cannot get it that way, I can get 
it by centering the thought at the focus. The co-ordination 
or excitation of otlier musclesis secured by centering the 
thoughts at the right focus. The channel shapes itseif. 
You can never icll which exercise will be more effective 
until you get the pupil to try the exercise. This year I 
worked along ou the physical side with one pupil for sever- 
al weeks, making fair progress, and while practicing, I told 
him to send his thought ahead of his tone, as it were. He 
seized the idea instantly, and never after departed from it. 
Through that beginning, other exercises became effective 
without any difficulty. I will not take any more time; I 
know there are others who wish to speak on this line. 

MADAM SERVEN : Personally, I should like to con- 
gratulate the Association upon this very valuable paper, 
which will give us all much food for thought. I have al- 
ways realized that we were a great help to all the profes- 
sions, but I never realized before how much we can help 
the physicians; and perhaps if vowel utterance is so very 
valuable in that respect, we might make a plea to enter the 
hospitals as special teachers or nurses, to watch particularly 
the children. Perhaps it starts there. Who shall say? I 
know of two of the most popular women to-day, in the sec- 
ond most populous city in the world—London, of course, 
being the greatest city, and Paris the second—and the two 
most popular women in Paris are two French women who 
teach the elementary sounds of the French language. They 
have been so successful in Paris that they have been invited 
by a number of people to visit this country and give les- 
sons here in the elementary sounds of the French lan- 
guage. 

I am sure this paper is a great encouragement to the 
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teachers of English in this country, and particularly useful 
to teachers in the elementary grades. 

Not iong ago I listened to a most charming reader. 
I especially admired her simplicity, her magnetism, and 
her most beautiiul voice. Turning to a neighbor, I said, 
“Oh, what a beautiful voice!” The neighbor replied, “Yes, 
T know that young lady; I have known her since she was 
two years old. When she was six years old, she spoke six 
different languages.”. I knew then the reason for her most 
beautiful voice ard perfect utterance. 

MISS CHASE: I should like to ask Mrs. Thorpe, if in 
freeing the vocal organs to originate the tones alone, does 
that free the physical expression of the arms and knees she 
spoke of? 

MRS. THORPE: I don’t know whether I quite un- 
derstand that. 

MISS CHASE: You spoke of the wrist being freed, 
and the elbow, and vou did nothing in physical work out- 
side of tone production. 

MRS. THORPE : Nothing in physical expression. It 
has been found that physical exercise sometimes increases 
the trouble externally. What we want is to make strength 
at the centre, and that frees all. 

MR. FLOWERS: =! would like to unite in the thought 
and statement niade ty Mr. Hawn, one of the suggestions 
of this paper, and a suggestion by Mr. Booth. I do not 
think the essayist meant to encourage that method of at- 
tacking tone which was given some encouragement by 
Mr. Murdoch and Dr. Rush, that attack which begins with 
an abrupt opening of the vocal chords, and which some of 
us bel.eve to be a source of a great deal of distress to the 
throat, and which is a source of fatigue, exhaustion of the 
voice, when used night after night and year after year. In 
this coughing exercise, the most dangerous element that 
I have found connected with it in my own practice, and in 
giving it to students, is, the using of this ah-ah abrupt be- 
ginning; whereas I believe-——my experience at least has- 
taught me,—that my voice could begin with what you 
might call the glide of the glottis, a gentle opening or at- 
tack, so I simply offer this suggestion. I believe that 
what Dr. Booth has stated is very valuable, and that this 
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other is a very good exercise for those in the convention 
that will use it with this suggestion added,—not to permit 
the students to use the form of attack that will naturally 
follow from the eniployment of the coughing exercise. 

MR. BOOTH: I want to fortify that. That is the 
very rock on which I have foundered for years with this 
exercise, but 1 have since learned that, properly used, it is 
the most valuable exercise we can get. 

MRS. LAFEVRE: I am glad to see you taking note 
of this very important point, of relaxing the body at the 
surface. A little while ago a physician brought to my at- 
tention for me to Fass judgment upon, a boy about eleven 
years of age, who had never articulated. I doubt not you 
have all had such conditions brought to your notice. The 
parents had become poor in endeavoring to consult the 
best specialists as to the possibility of gaining speech for 
this child, who was otherwise bright. I noticed that he 
was rigid at the surface, and that it was necessary to give 
some consideration to that idea which Delsarte puts so ad- 
mirably, of relaxing the surface. I talked with him a little 
bit. and with the mother. She had heard me give some 
lectures about this, and thought I might have some sug- 
gestions to make. In less than a fortnight that boy said 
“Where are you,” and he said it as well as I could say it. 
When the mother told me this, I could not believe it. That 
was due to this iittle relaxing exercise. The third week, 
he said, “Mrs. Lalevre,” though he didn’t say that as well 
as I could say it. There was a boy who had never articula- 
ted, and was eleven vears old! That shows how very nec- 
essary it is to relax hands and feet where they are rigid, 
and also to endeavor as much as possible to free the physic- 
al hodvy. We should endeavor to enlist the co-operation of 
the pupil in the effort to lift up their various activities to a 
higher plane. Progression is the law of the soul. If we 
are always kept down in the physical, the nature deterio- 
rates. This bov las continued to improve, and his case 
has demonstrated to me the great value of this very simple 
process, which I am glad the Association is taking note of. 

Mrs. DR, N. SOULE DAVENPORT: I am not a 
member of your Association, but would ask that you per- 
mit me to say one word: It was my very great pleasure to 
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see Mrs. Thorpe training one of her classes two years ago, 
in which she was especially happy and successful in treat- 
ing these little unfortunate ones that this lady has just spo- 
ken of. It seemed to me that her work was extremely val- 
uable. 

MR. FULTON: _ I would like to say that Mr. Flowers, 
in his remarks, aimed at one weak point of Dr. Rush, name- 
ly, that of abruptness, the point which the more modern 
interpreters of Dr. Rush have omitted altogether. He enu- 
merates the elements of quality, force, pitch, time, abrupt- 
ness; whilst on the other hand, Professor Moses True 
Brown, in looking for the elements of vocal expression, 
found three,—quality, force, pitch. Now, between these 
two extremes I think you will find four, viz.: Quality, force, 
pitch and time. In words beginning with “b,” “d,” “g,” 


and certain other sounds, there is an explosion which must 
not be confused with the occlusion of the glottis that Dr. 
Rush wrote about. Of course, we are advancing in our 
science, but Dr. Rush is entitled to some errors as well as 


the rest of us. 

THE PRESIDENT: I believe, according to usage, 
the writer of the paper is entitled to three minutes to close. 
Mrs. Thorpe, do you care to have the closing three min- 
utes? 

MRS. THORPE: When I was young, my teacher in 
vocal music was Edwin Bruce, of Boston. He had one of 
the finest voices I ever heard. He said one of the best 
things he did for his voice was to stop breathing. His 
habit was, in walking to the city, to hold his breath till he 
reached a certain pomt ahead. Many: persons hold their 
breath in the throat, hut individually he did not: if he had, 
it would have injured his voice rather than helped it. 

In regard to the coughing exercise, I will tell you one 
thing. I never begin with that until I know that the pupil 
1s brought to the center, and then it must be used with 
caution. In breathing exercises, the question is. do you 
drop so you can hold vour breath without an instantaneous 
holding of the throat? You must get down to the center 
all the time. When they have dropped to the centre, I give 
an exercise like this: “ugh,” “ugh,” “ugh,” and so repeat- 
ing while the breath lasts; going through all the vowels in 
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that way strengthens the hreathing muscles, and gives 
freedom of action, 

At the close of the morning session, the President in- 
troduced the hast of the evening, Mr. John Farson, of Oak 
Park, Illinois, who said: 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

Tt would he a very brave layman who would attempt 
to speak in this—-may I say “perspective ?”—and yet, as I 
look into your faces, I find it very beautiful! (Applause). 
My friend, Professor Soper, said to me some time ago, af- 
ter listening tq a brief address of mine, ‘Mr. Farson, I think 
perhaps in time you may become a speaker. You now 
lack, first, something to say ; and second, knowledge of how 
to say it.” And inasmuch, as I have not had the privilege 
of sitting at the feet of any member of the National Associ- 
ation of Elocutionists, I am very much afraid I am not im- 
proving. 

May I say that I am in entire sympathy with the ob- 
ject of this organization? In fact, I am in sympathy with 
anything that Mrs. Melville is interested in. For a num- 
her of vears ut the public schools at Oak Park, I have had 
the pleasure of giving an annual prize in oratory. In many 
meetings I have attended I have been so disappointed when 
I have seen men of eminent ability and prominence make 
such awful exhibitions of themselves when they attempted 
to speak, that T have thought if the boys in growing up 
should be taught how to present their ideas forcefully and 
pleasantly, it would certainly be a great advantage to them. 

I congratulate the city of Chicago that we have the 
pleasure of entertaining you in our midst, and I felicitate 
you that your meetings are held in such delightful sur- 
roundings. 

May I say that Mrs. Farson and myself bid you hearty 
welcome, and to-night will make our best effort to have 
everything as pleasant for you as may be possible? 

Should rain intervene. we still have the house.” 


TUESDAY EVENING. 


RECEPTION TENDERED TO THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
ELOCUTIONISTS BY MR. AND MRS. JOHN FARSON, 
OAK PARK, ILL. 


The entertainment was in the nature of a reception and 
garden party. 

The following itnproviséd ptogram of entertainment 
was given: 

Mr. William Battis, of Chicago, Narratives Drawn 
from his Own Personal Experience ; Miss Alice Washburn, 
of Milwaukee, ‘‘The Limerick Tigers,’ in Hibernian Dia- 
lect; Mrs. Nettie M. Jackson, of Atstin, IH., Impersona- 
tions of Child Character; Miss Jennie Mannheimer, of 
Cincinnati, “A Newport Idyl—To-morrow at Ten;” Mr. 
H. G. Hawn, of Brooklyn, “An Easter Symbol,” “He Giv- 
eth His Beloved Sleep.” and “But Then.” Mrs. Melville 
closed the program with a short sketch, by Ben King. 


SESSION OF THE MAIN BODY. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25, 1902--10:00 A. M. 


Mr. Virgil A. Pinkley in the Chair. 
MENTAL CULTURE THROUGH EXPRESSION. 
GEO. W. SANDERSON, 


Some three or four weeks ago; I received an invitation 
from the Chairman of ovr Literary Committee to present . 
a paper before this Convention upon “Mental Culture 
Through Expression.” After a brief mental canvass of the 
subject, I accépted, fot I found that there was much to be 
said tpori it, evett though I could hardly hope to offer any- 
thing new or orginal. The stibject is, indéed, a brdad oie, 
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covering within its possibilities a wide range of topics from 
the kindergarten to the university, from the man at the 
plow to the man at the helm of the storm-tossed vessel on 
the ocean; artisan, actor and statesman, cowboy, soldier 
and school-teacher,—all may illustrate one or another of 
its phases. In the multitude of things that might be said. 
there comes the question, how to say the right, the fitting, 
and the useful things that will arouse and intensify your 
interest in this certainly important subject. 

I know not what reason our Committee had for as- 
signing this subject, but to me it seems worthy of discus- 
sion, because our work is so often misunderstood, because 
we, as Elocutionists, are so often charged with using voice 
and action without thought, and because the charge is so 
often:made against us, even yet, that our work is superficial 
and worthless as a means of mental discipline. Many ed- 
ucators still deny that it has a proper place in any advanced 
system of education. This is a view that most of us have 
had to meet and combat more than once. It has seemed 
to me, therefore, that I may fairly fulfill my part here by 
answering the charge that the study of expression has lit- 
tle or no intellectual value. 

In examining the terms in which this subject is stated, 
one of the first things to be noted is their breadth and com- 
prehensiveness. Culture and expression are the largest 
and fullest words that could well be used; for culture, even 
when limited to the mental form, fairly means more than 
eJucation. In view of the breadth and possible content of 
these terms, it may not be out of place to define them for 
our present purpose. Passing by the dictionary definitions 
of culture as suggestive, but falling short of its full signifi- 
cance, let us turn to Matthew Arnold, the great modern 
apostle of culture, for a more complete and comprehensive 
definition of the word. 

In the first part of his work on Culture and Anarchy, 
Mr. Arnold says: “Culture is properly described as having. 
its origin in the love of perfection; it is a study of per- 
fection.” Enlarging this thought, he adds: “The great aim 
of culture is to asceitain what perfection is, and to make it 
prevail.” And a little further on, he sums up his ideal of 
culture in the words: “But, finally, perfection—as culture 
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from a thoroughly disinterested study of human nature and 
numan experience learns to conceive it—is an harmonious 
expansion of a/] the powers which make the beauty and 
worth of human nature, and is not consistent with the over- 
development of any one power at the expense of the rest.” 
‘Accepting Arnvid’s definition of culture, we may define 
mental culture as a study of mental perfection, and an effort 
to make it prevail, in which we mean by mental perfection 
the harmonious expansion of all the mental powers. 

How broadly we may use the word mental here, if we 
so desire, wil! appear from the following definition of the 
iimits of his work given by Professor William James in 
the first chapter ot his Psychology: ‘‘No actions but such as 
are done for an end, and show a choice of means, can be 
called indubitable expressions of mind. 1 shall then adopt 
this as the criterion by which to circumscribe the subject 
matter of this work, so far as action enters into it.” In ac- 
cordance, then, with the method of one of the greatest psy- 
chologists of this country, we may treat all actions done for 
an end, and showing a choice of means as indubitable ex- 
pressions of mind. This leaves a very open field for mental 
culture. 

The word expression, a term of unquestionably large 
and vague content, may perliaps for our use be reduced to 
two somewhat distinct meanings. The first and broader 
one represents any act, deed, or ‘vork done into which the 
thought or feeling of the doer enters in any way, either con- 
sciously or unconsciously. The second and nafrower one, 
signifies the presentation of thought or feeling through 
voice, language, or gesture. The latter belongs to our art, 
as distinguished from other forms of work and from other 
arts. These definitions, though by no means complete or 
exhaustive, may answer our present needs. 

Taking first the broader definition, let us consider the 
utility or necessity of expression in the development of the 
child. In studying the mental development of a very 
young child, we are whclly dependent upon external ac- 
tons and sounds; these are the only signs we have of inter- 
nal, or mental activity. We are, in other words, depend- 
ent upon expression for our results. Slowly the child ac- 
quires control of his hands. At first, he only clutches them 
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tightly, with the long inherent instinct of the climbing ani- 
mal, or thrusts his fists into his mouth. Then he begins to 
grasp thinys and try to taste of them; and these actions, 
too, seem largely instinctive. But as time goes on, he be- 
gins to show purpose and method in his movements, until, 
long before he can talk, we recognize that some, at least, of 
his actions “are done for an end, and show a choice of 
means,” thus fulfilling the test of the “indubitable expres- 
sion of mind.” 

We grow sure, from our observations, that develop- 
ment becomes apparent only through expression. And the 
more carefully we study, the more ready are we to agree 
with Froebel, that ‘‘all development is the result of action,” 
or, to use his words, “of work.” Work, action, or as we 
say, expression, in its wider sense is the very foundation of 
the kindergarten. And the kindergarten, I need not tell 
you, is now regarded by the best educators as the soundest, 
wisest and most philosophical of educational systems; a 
system: that we may fairly say is based upon the acceptance 
of our stibject, that mental culture—-perhaps in speaking of 
children I should rather say education— comes through 
expression. 

As the child gues on, if we watch closely, we can catch 
the outward signs of thought, of mind attention, in practical- 
lv all acts leading to any result when they are done for the 
first time. From these observations we perceive that all 
muscular skill involves inental action, mind training, and so 
in the end becomes a part of mental culture. Pitching a 
base ball, riding a bicycle, plowing a straight furrow, chop- 
ping down a tree, if they are really done with accuracy, re- 
duire mental action, and are as truly expressions of mind as 
the solving of a mathematical problem. Indeed, éach of 
these is a problem in mathematics, applied and solved mo- 
mehtly and continuously by mind, hand and eye. After a 
time, to be sure, when the act has been done often enough, 
the mental part of the process is relegated to sub-conscious 
brain and nerve action, and we forget, perhaps, that it ever 
took any mind to do it. Yet many of you doubtless can 
still recall the severe effort of attention that you gave in 
leatnitig to do something which you now do so easily that 
you até no longer conscious of mental effort. But the 
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mind training was there just as truly as when you learned 
to read. Both processes are now turned over to the sub- 
conscious or senmii-sub-conscious brain and nervous system. 

To these facts add the following from Professor James’ 
chapter upon Habit: (Psychology, Vol. I, page 122.) 

“The great thing, then, in all education, is to make 
our nervous system our ally instead of our enemy. It is 
1o fund and capitalize our acquisitions, and live at ease upon 
the interest of the fund. For this we must make automatic 
and habitual, as early as possible, as many useful actions 
as we can aud guard against the growing into ways that 
are likely to be disadvantageous to us, as we should guard 
against the plague. The more of the details of our daily 
life we can hand over to the effortless custody of automat- 
ism, the more our higher powers of mind will be set free 
for their own proper work.” 

Here, then, is the foundation of mental culture, name- 
ty, true physical culture. And it is this in two ways: First, 
it is in no small measure the means through which our early 
mental education is developed. Second, it is the natural, 
not to say the essential, basis upon which the higher and 
broader mental culture should be laid. I have gone into 
the phvsical side of n:ental training, because it is so often 
ignored, and also because it is fundamental in all forms of 
vocal expression. 

Stiil keeping to the broader definition of expression, 
what does it do for the child in school as he pursues those 
studies generally recognized as mental education? First, 
what does it do for memory? To answer this question with 
another, what is the purpose of all the daily work in recita- 
tion carried on in the thousands of our schools? Is it 
inerely to test each day what the pupil has learned? Far 
irom it. This is not and cannot be the sole reason for 
such cuntinuous and repeated recitation, nor should it be 
the main purpose even of such work. The teacher who 
makes :t so has mistaken his calling. Its chief value is in — 
fixing knowledge by expression, in making the child in 
some degree master of what he has learned by use. The 
average child learns comparatively little without the aid of 
expression. 

Class-room expression of what he has learned also 
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helps the child, because it is, or should be, a discipline in 
accuracy of mind, ‘The chief difference between the think- 
er and the non-thinker is mental accuracy. This is the pri- 
inary difference between the boy and the man, only as Car- 
dinal Newman says, “Too many, or rather the majority, re- 
inain boys all their jives.” Perhaps this is too often due to 
the fact that accuracy of statement was not required of them 
in the school room. Thoughts are very apt to be vague 
and undefined in the student’s head till put to the test of ex- 
pression. Then he finds, that what he supposed was a clear 
and positive thought, is hazy and uncertain, that it will not 
take definite form, and cannot be expressed with exact- 
ness. Practice in expression, repeated again and again, is 
the means employed to make him think clearly and give his 
thought the certainty of definite form. 

Moreover, this practice requires and compels attention, 
the sine qua non of effective study; for without attention, 
there can be no genuinely progressive thinking. Expres- 
sion of exact thought, by demanding attention, tends to se- 
cure it, and to train the mind to it. The need for expres- 
sion tends further to train the faculties to observe, that 
there may be something clear to express. Reason and im- 
agination are likewise strengthened by expression. Few, 
if any, have become good reasoners without much practice. 
Mental friction of mind against mind seems almost necessa- 
ry for the best and most rapid development of the reasoning 
powers. “Iron sharpeneth iron, so a man sharpeneth the 
countenance of his friend.” All the intellectual powers 
grow by use, and im general the most effective use is some 
form of expression. 

As expression is a natural means of mental growth in 
the common education of the child or the artisan, so it is 
the one essential in that of the artist. The arts are almost 
as a matter of course, assigned to the group of the so-called 
culture studies, and their influence as culture is admitted. 
They require also not only muscular training, but refined 
mental training as well. As sheer mental discipline, the 
arts need not take a place below any study in all the long 
list of a modern curriculum. The value of the mental cul- 
ture that will come to an artist through his work will de- 
pend very much upon the character of his ideals, and the 
intensity of his effort to express them, This is most notice- 
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able in the painter or the sculptor, who gives us ideals of 
the human face and form. 

These, and most other arts, are usually recognized as 
arts needing special education ; but when it comes to one’s 
own language anid voice, these are supposed to come by na- 
ture. Any man can speak his native tongue, and any one 
who has, as we say, learned to read and write, is supposed 
to be able to write it. It is a waste of time to toil for what 
comes by nature. Snch are some of the difficulties that 
meet us when we come to the art of speech. For centuries 
the dead languages liave been recognized as suitable mate- 
rial for mental culture; later, modern languages not our 
own have also been recognized. Not till recently, how- 
ever, has this recognition heen fully extended to our own 
ianguage ; that has been studied rather as a necessary tool 
some little use of which had to be acquired as a matter of 
convenience in learning other things. As a people, we are 
just beginning to realize that English is the best language 
in the world, and that it is unsurpassed as a means of mental 
discipline, to say nothing of its excellence as an instrument 
of artistic expression. Within the last fifteen or twenty 
years the expressional study of English, for both discipline 
and culture of mind, has been rapidly gaining ground in all 
our schools, till now its position is practically assured. 

But while expression through language is thus gaining 
recognition, what of expression through voice and gesture? 
What is the place of oral reading in our schools? Some 
years ago I made a snecial study of the work in reading 
aloud in the secondary schools of Wisconsin, and published 
the results in the Wisconsin Journal of Education for July, 
1894. A single quotation from that article will fairly indi- 
cate the conditions at that time. 

A university professor, who does not teach elocution, 
but who has occasion to ask his students to read aloud in 
his class-room, says: 

“Tn an experience of somie years, during which not less 
than a thousand students have come under my instruction; 
I have not found ten students in a hundred able to render, 
with correctness and ease, the ordinary prose of good En- 
glish writers. A large percentage of my students even 
stumbie and falter over the pronunciation of words that 
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should be thoroughly familiar to the average high school 
graduate.” 

This is not a singular nor an unusual experience. It 
is in substantial accord with all the many opinions that I 
have heard expressed upon the subject, and my own expe- 
nence has been very similar. 

There is now, however, a definite promise of improve- 
ment in the attention given to vocal expression in the Wis- 
consin high schools. State Superintendent Harvey has is- 
sued an order that the higl schools must teach expressive 
reading as a part of their regular required course in order 
to secure their share of the state school fund that is annu- 
ally divided among the high schools of the state. This re- 
quirement is already producing some good results. If such 
a recognition of vocal expression as one of the essentials of 
secondary school training could only be extended through- 
out the country, and the work made efficient, we might no 
longer need to urge the value of expression as an agent of 
mental culture. 

To begin at the beginning of the study of vocal ex- 
pression, as usually taught in the schools, that is, by prac- 
tice in reading, what may this do for mental training? I 
say may do, because as actually taught, it too often fails to 
be what it should be. The study of a selection for the pur- 
pose of reading it aloud, so as to bring out what there is in 
it, is a study of language and literature, for us a study of 
the English language and its literature. It involves, first, 
a recognition of the exact grammatical relations of every 
sentence. No one who misses the true grammatical rela- 
tions of a sentence can render its meaning with perfect ac- 
curacy. 

Again, in order to read a well written sentence aloud, 
with true interpretation, one must know or feel the laws 
of rhetorical emphasis. Much false and incorrect reading 
is probably due to a want of recognition of these laws. The 
principles of unity and of coherence must also be recog- 
nized and applied. The real central thought of the sen- 
tence must be clearly brought out, and at the same time 
the sentence as a whole must be so read as to keep the re- 
lation of all its parts to each other, and to the whole distinct 
and unmistakable. The exact proportion of all the parts, 
too, must be kept and made evident. 
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This analysis of the sentence, in its lower form, is an 
application, primarily of grammar, and secondarily of rhet- 
oric; in its higher form, it is the beginning of the analytic 
study of literature. Some of the more general and impor- 
tant questions of such an analysis are somewhat as follows: 
What are the exact grammatical relations of the words, 
phrases, and clauses in this sentence? What are the rhe- 
torical relations of its parts? What is the main thought of 
" the sertence? What is the feeling expressed in it? How 
shall I read it so as to make all these plain to the listener? 
In answering these, and many similar but more detailed 
questions, the student can hardly escape understanding the 
sentence. 

Aithough the individual sentence contains all of the ap- 
plication of grammar, it includes but a small beginning of 
the study of applied rhetoric and of literature. From the 
analysis of the sentence we pass aaturally to that of the par- 
agraph. We now ask: What is the topic of the paragraph, 
and where is it expressed? What is the emphatic thought 
center of the paragraph? What is the relation of each sen- 
tence to the other sentences in the paragraph, and to the 
paragraph as a whole? What is the emotional character 
of the paragraph? How can the unity, coherence, and 
emyhasis of the paragraph be best made plain in reading it? 
These, and other more detailed questions teach a student 
what he needs to do in reading a paragraph. 

In analyzing a selection as a whole, similar questions, 
and still others, need to be answered. We ask, not only 
how the principles of unity, coherence, and emphasis are 
applied, and how the relations of the paragraphs may be 
expressed with the voice, but also, what is the purpose of 
the whole, and where is it most clearly brought out? 
Where is the thought climax?, and where is the emotional 
climax, if there is one? This is but a meagre outline of 
some of the more general and suggestive questions of 
thought analysis. There are many more, and the many 
questions for the emotional analysis of a selection have only 
been hinted at. I may, perhaps, properly add here, that 
the order of analysis, proceeding from sentence to para- 
graph and from paragraph to the whole composition, may 
often be advantageously reversed with advanced students, 
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who have already reduced the analysis of many of the de- 
tails to automatic and habitual sight work. 

Following this analytical process comes the more dif- 
ficult one, the synthetic ; the selection now has to be put to- 
gether as a literary and artistic whole with the voice. All 
this study of detail is to be gathered up and incarnated in 
order to make a unified and perfect impression upon the lis- 
tener. Not once, nor twice, nor seven times, but seventy 
times, and it may be seventy times seven, must the begin- 
ner try before he can so perfect his vocal synthesis as to 
make a thoroughly and completely artistic whole. 

Here, then, are the processes which in some form or 
other one must pass through in order to become a good 
reader. What is their relation to mental culture? In the 
first place, this analvsis of the thought and feeling of any 
piece of good literature is as valuable a method of mental 
discipline as any that I know. It is especially a discipline 
in accuracy of mind. It requires clear and exact observa- 
tion, close attention, and quick thinking; for there are so 
many things to be done that little time can be allowed for 
each. In the end, indeed, in order to make a good reader, 
many of them must become habitual and effortless. 

Even more important in the eyes of teachers in other 
departments, probably, is the influence of this analysis upon 
other studies; it teaches the pupil how to study. Once he 
has acquired and inade rapid the process of paragraph anal- 
ysis for oral reading, he has at the same time gained the 
power to analyze a paragraph in history or any similar 
study, so as to set the main thought quickly and clearly. 
It is almost half of memory, even, to recognize at once, and 
with certainty, just what is worth remembering. The habit 
economizes effort in almost every kind of study. 

When once this method of paragraph analysis has be- 
come habitual, it is an invaluable aid in silent reading. The 
man who is reading a book is accustomed to look for the 
exact point and significance of each paragraph as he comes 
to it, and who is not satisfied until he finds it, other things 
equal, will get vastly more from his reading than the man 
who has no such habit. Nor does it in the end seriously 
retard his reading. He ultimately acquires the analytic, 
the searching mind, which works in this way naturally and 
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without conscious effort. No other form of study, so far 
as I know, teaches these all-important habits of mind any 
more thoroughly than analysis for vocal expression. 

Valuable as this discipline is, however, it is the lesser 
part of the mental culture afforded by such study. What 
is this analysis and synthesis of the work of a great author 
but the thinking and feeling after him of his thoughts and 
his emotions? And what is this, but the most perfect study 
of literature? What other method of study can assure so 
thorough an absorption and assimilation of the thought and 
spirit oi an author? Herein lies its power as culture, to 
think, to feel, and to express the thoughts of the world’s 
great thinkers and men of genius. Culture, as Arnold de- 
fines it, is not only the study of perfection, but also the at- 
tempt to make it prevail. Does the aim of any other 
branch of education more perfectly fulfill this than the 
thorovgh and artistic study of vocal reading, with its pur- 
pose, first, to master the great thoughts of great minds, and 
then to impress them in their perfection upon the minds of 
others ? 

The careful study of literature for vocal expression, 
tends also to develop a sense of style in language. This ap- 
preciation of style is often one of the last things to come, 
even to the student of literature, and its possession is a sign 
that mind training is being transformed into real culture. 
A great poem or any other great piece of literature, memo- 
rized and studied for effective and artistic delivery, till the 
student feels the force of every paragraph, every sentence, 
every phrase, every word in it, and has learned to give vo- 
cal interpretation to every one of them so as to make its 
value felt by others, is a powerful agent for the impression 
of a sense of style in language upon the mind of the stu- 
dent. But the selection must be really artistic, really good 
literature, or it may give a false training instead of true cul- 
ture. Undoubtedly not a few young people acquire false 
ideals of style by filling their memories with trash unwor- 
thy the name of literature, and impressing this worse than 
worthless material upon their minds and imaginations at a 
time when they are especially susceptible to such impres- 


sions. 
Although it is unfortunately true that much inferior 
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material is still studied and rendered, yet the tendency of 
the study of expression is properly toward the highest and 
noblest in literature, and particularly toward those forms 
that have most powerfully swaved the minds of men, poetry 
and oratory. To study the great orators is to study the 
thoughts of those who have made history in times that tried 
men’s souls. To study the great poets is to become ac- 
quainted with the minds that have thought most profound- 
ly, felt most intensely, and expressed most perfectly the 
deep things of our common humanity. To read a great 
poem aloud, with true expression, is to revitalize and vivify 
the poet’s thought and feeling, to put yourself in his place, 
and, for the moment,not only to rise tohis height of thought 
and feeling, but also to lift others with you. 

Poetry, from its very nature, seems intended to be vo- 
calized. Its beauties are largely beauties of sound which 
cannot be fully appreciated without the aid of the voice. 
All early poetry was probably intended to be either sung or 
recited. Much poetry is still so intended. The study of 
poetry as literature needs the aid of the human voice to 
make it truly literary culture. Moreover, many great poets, 
including the one great poet of all time, wrote their works 
expressly to be spoken upon the stage. To suppose that 
drama does not need voice and action for its fullest inter- 
pretation even as literature, is to forget its origin and pur- 
pose. To study Shakespeare without reading aloud the 
plays, or hearing and seeing them acted, may not be time 
entirely wasted, but it is working by candlelight in an age 
of electricity. The study of Shakespeare and the drama, 
one of the most widely recognized means of mental culture, 
properly belongs to the department of expression. With- 
out the aid of voice and action in interpretation, Shakes- 
peare must ever seem something ‘ess than what he was, the 
great dramatist of the ages. 

“But,” says the high school pupil, or the careless ama- 
teur reader after listening to these suggestions upon analy- 
sis and synthesis, “I don’t do all that when I read.” Cer- 
tainly not; anyone would know you did not, by simply 
hearing you read. Your rendering of a selection shows on- 
ly too well that you have not mastered it. At the other ex- 
treme, however, the artist, the actor, the great: public 
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reader, says, “I, too, do not do all that when I prepare any- 
thing for the public.” Not consciously. The work you 
have done to make yourself a true artist in your profession, 
ii you are one, has long ago reduced much of this analysis 
to sub-conscious mental action. The greater part of these 
processes are among the useful actions long ago made auto- 
matic and habitual. If you were fortunate in your early 
training, the analysis of each sentence at sight became ha- 
bitual and largely unconscious before you can remember. 
Not a jew of the other and more difficult elements of analy- 
sis have practically become so since. Doubtless many, 
probably the majority of readers and actors do not go 
through any such formal process of question and analysis 
as I have indicated ; but they do not need to reach the re- 
sults represented by the answers to these qustions, and if 
they are genuine and thorough artists, they do reach them. 
As in mathematics, when a problem is presented to two 
minds, one possessing no special aptitude or training, must 
yo through all the processes that lie between the statement 
of the problem and its solution, while the other, a mathema- 
tician bv native gifts and special training, sees the answer 
at a glance without once stopping for any immediate form- 
ula; so the more thorough the training, or the greater the 
genius of the reader, the less he takes account of the inter- 
mediate work of analysis. His mind is broad and synthet- 
ic, and has grasp of wholes, not only in their parts, but also 
in all their breadth and fullness. The teacher of expres- 
sion, however, must be prepared to lead his students over 
the whole course, to make them see and understand andfeel 
the whole process. For them every step is mental disci- 
pline, resulting in genuine mental culture when steps 
enough have been taken. 

What now is the value of the study of vocal expression 
for the improvement of those attributes of mind now re- 
garded as most important in schemes of mental discipline : 
namely, observation, attention, and reasoning? The study 
of vocal expression is the study of language. For voice is. 
itself a language, differing from what we more commonly 
call language as music differs, but nevertheless a subtle, 
simple, difficult-and universal medium of communication. 
The babe in the cradle understands something of it before 
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he understands words, while the most profound student of 
expression has not sounded all its meaning. Voice is, like 
words, the language of thought; it is even more the lan- 
guage of feeling. 

“Thoughts hardly to be packed 

Into a narrow act 
Fancies that broke through language and escaped”. 
may yet be suggested by the voice. It is the expression of 
feeling, however, that gives voice as language its simplicity 
and subtilty, and makes it so often untranslatable into 
words. Emotion too fine and too elusive for words, still 
finds expression in voice. He who thinks it does not take 
keen observation and close attention to study this voice 
language successfully, has never tried it. And it takes 
both clear and fine reasoning to distinguish and set in order 
the different elements of this language of the voice. 
Gesture, too, like voice, is a language, universal in its 
use, and wonderiully effective in its power. It, too, is the 
language of both thought and feeling, and is capable of a 
subtility beyond words. It is sometimes very literal and 
even prosaic, but it is often figurative and highly imagina- 
tive. As the study of voice language trains the ear to care- 
ful and exact listening, the study of gesture trains the eye 
and the mind to close observation. The practice of the 
physical culture needed to make the body an effective agent 
of gesture, refines the relation of inind and body, and makes 
the body the most subtle and instantaneously obedient ser- 
vant of the mind. It is the mental culture of the body, 
whereby the very muscles and aerves are made to think. 

I have thus far said little of the effect of expression 
upon the will and the emotions, because there seemed less 
need of discussing these phases of the subject. As a meth- 
od of cultivating the emotions, our work is admitted to be 
amply sufficient. The objection is usually of another kind, 
that elocutionary expression over-develops the emotions at 
the expense of other mental powers; and this probably is 
our chief danger. The charge often comes, however, from 
those who have neglected the emotional side of their educa- 
tion, and who are as truly one-sided in their mental charac- 
ter as the veriest emotional tyro that ever astonished an au- 
dience with the unexpected possibilities of “Curfew shall 
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not ring to-night.” Yet, admitting the dangers of over-do- 
ing the emotional element in our work, we may still insist 
on the fact that ours is almost the only department of intel- 
lectual teaching in which the emotions are given due atten- 
tion. And true culture without the education of the feel- 
ings and the taste is a misnomer. Knowledge you may 
have, without fecling, but not the wisdom of true mental 
culture. 

The balance wheel of the intellect is the will, guided by, 
the judgment. Doubtless many characteristics of will are 
inherent; nevertheless the will is capable of training and 
culture as truly as the other mental faculties, and like them 
grows by expression. ‘The no of resistance to temptation 
grows easier by repetition. But perhaps no method for 
training the will to its fullest action is superior to work be- 
fore an audience. The young man placed upon a platform 
to move and guide an audience, finds that he must use will. 
He must first master himself, and then his audience. The 
expression of will, first as an effort, and finally as self-pos- 
session, makes this one of the best methods of will develop- 
ment. Personal contact and controversy call for will, but 
when the one man sets his will <o dominate a thousand, 
then expression is doing its large work. And further, by 
this form of work, is especially developed the free and ef- 
fortless control of the will over all the other mental activi- 
ties, which is the ideal of mental culture. 

Expression, then, we may say, is, in its broadest use, 
the beginning and the end of genuine culture. From the 
first definitely directed action of the infant to the last look 
of the dying, it is the means by which need, desire and sym- 
pathy are made known. Beginning with physical educa- 
tion, and following that with mental, and thence on through 
all the higher fornis of culture, expression is ever the agent 
of growth and progress. The study of expression in voice 
and gesture is the study of the new psychology, of the mind 
and soul of man. In its opportunities as a study, there is 
no broader or more profound field of thought possible to 
inan. Expression through voice .nd gesture, practiced as 
an art, with a genttine sense of all its high artistic signifi- 
cance, is, more truly than any other pursuit, “setting our- 
selves to ascertain what perfection is, and to make it pre- 
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vail,” “an harmonious expansion of all the powers” of body, 
mind, and soul, “which make the beauty and worth of hu- 
man nature.” This surely is culture, not only of the mind, 
but also of the body and the soul. Let us respect and rev- 
erence our calling, and not forget the high ideals that it sets 
before us. 


DISCUSSION. 


FREDRIC M. BLANCHARD, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


Ladies and Gentlemen : 

Professor Saunderson has done about what I feared 
he might do or this occasion: He has left me opportunity 
neither for disagreement nor for successful effort in the way 
of addition to what he has said. I was unable to make 
connection with Professor Saunderson’s paper in advance, 
owing to certain idiosyncracies of curriculum, etc., we be- 
ing beth very busy men; therefore, on this occasion, I shall 
be compelled to speak extemporaneously on this subject of 
Mentzl Culture through Expression. 

Owing to the fact that I cannot possibly disagree with 
anything the Professor has told you, I shall shift that por- 
tion of the program to some one else who will possibly at- 
tack it from the floor, and devote my attention for the few 
moments that I have, to some possible amplification of 
certain of the very excellent points that the Professor has 
made, amplification in the sense of illustration from per- 
sonal reminiscences, if vou will pardon that, for we all have 
plenty of them, and some of us have those that are inter- 
esting to others as well as to ourselves. 

I think we cannot successfully controvert the general 
impression that has rrevailed in this convention, that ex- 
pression—vocal expression—(meaning by that, voice and 
gestural expression), is among the most important means 
of mental culture. I think that goes without saying. But 
to what extent this is true, may, perhaps, be a question open 
to debate. Certainly we all find it so when we try to pre- 
sent this study to any Association not distinctly and espe- 
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cially in the line of elocution. If we were to go to the Na- 
tional Educational Association and claim a very broad 
field for the work of expression, as we know it, perhaps we 
should find opportunity fer debate there; and if we attempt 
to get more room in our College curriculum for our work, 
claiming that it is of all things primarily necessary for 
those students, who come from all quarters of the globe, 
and who are going ont to fulfill this important function in 
the world, the College President will promptly say that 
there is no appropriation this year for an increase of salary ; 
and so we are in trouble immediately. But nevertheless, 
we do take a little pleasure in coming together in these 
conventions and expressing our own minds. So, on this 
occasion, if I accomplish nothing more, I shall have the 
pleasure of expressing iny agreement with the paper just 
read, and of saying that I have been much benefitted and 
edified by it. 

This problem of culture through expression can be 
started back at the point where the psychologists have 
started, some of them in one way and some in another. 
Professor Ladd says that the development of mind is a 
matter of “the progressive manifestation in consciousness 
ef the life of the real being.” and he calls the “real being” 
the human being, or some other being, having a mental life. 
It must have life in order to be the real being: “The pro- 
gressive manifestation in consciousness of the life of a real 
being.” This life takes its start from a certain adjustment 
of what the psvchologists recognize as the physical princi- 
ple; but after it has started, it proceeds to unfold powers of 
its own, in accordance with laws of its own. 

As we take up the matter, we find that, going back to 
the beginning, life is tie great school for us, the great edu- 
cator. Our experience is the thing that really brings us 
out. Most of us realize very few things outside of that. A 
few of our kind friends tell us things, but very frequently 
we have to wait for experience before we can receive them. 
But if we were compelled to get all of our knowledge by. 
the hard school of experience, we should not progress very 
much as a race. As a result of that fact, we have learned 
to take the teachings of those who have lived before us, 
and to incorporate those principles into our life. 
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During the first part of the human being’s life, from 
infancy up to the age of thirty, perhaps, he is supposed to 
be living not only one life, but passing through the experi- 
ence of many lives, all lives from the beginning of things, 
because he is developing all those things which are an her- 
edity from the race experience. These are the things he is 
learning in the artificial school, if we may call it such, which 
is the school as we know it, preparatory, high school, col- 
lege, university. But that is not enough. When the man 
has finished his educational career in that line, he is just 
ready to enter upon the actual life of his being, and then 
he is at school in earnest, and he must be fitted for influ- 
ence then. He inust be absolutely equipped, not only men- 
tally, but physically and morally, and in the greatest of ail 
equipment, that of character. 

Now there are people who have claimed that the only 
properly gicunded education is what is called a classical 
education. Certainly the time is not very remote when 
the educational people called the education a classical edu- 
cation. This consisted largely of atin, Greek, Mathemat- 
ics and Moral Philosopliy. They were just beginning to 
introduce the study of the sciences and the scientific side 
of literature, and various other things which are now given 
attention in the very kindergarten. But times have chang- 
ed. Our opportunity then arose in the coming on of the 
study of expression; but at that time we became so hair- 
splitting, so menitally fine, so delicate, so extremely “artis- 
tic” that in a very short time we all became so artificial 
that the common herd, the average man or woman, would 
not tolerate us; so they simply eliminated us from the edu- 
cational scheme, and we were abandoned from the class 
room. We, of course, resented that somewhat, but we 
have gotten over it. I think the reason we have evolved 
out of that state of feeling into something to which the ed- 
ucated world no longer objects, is very largely due to the 
work of such associations as the one before which I have 
the pleasure of speaking at this moment. I think we have 
grown, educated ourselves, more along the line of unity 
than we were formerly inclined to do. We cannot fail to 
see that at the present time the doors of schools, colleges, 
and universities are being opened; invitations are being 
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sent out for somebody to come and take charge of the de- 
partment of Literature, and, incidentally, also to teach a 
little gymnastics, and mathematics, and history, and the 
sciences, and other things, with perhaps an intimation that 
it would be well for the candidate to have fully acquired 
the mastery of the Art of Vocal Expression,—at a salary 
usually of about four hundred dollars a year. But the de- 
inand is there, it is not an imaginary one. The demand is 
coming, and from all over the country. Of course there 
are other positions where one is not required to do so 
much, and where the compersation is q little more com- 
mensurate with the labor. The signs of the times are en- 
couraging. There is every prospect in the future of our 
being given oppoitunity to do more and better work along 
our line. I think this Association can be congratulated on 
having accomplished this much, at least. We are ready to 
meet on the plane of common interest. 

Now this problem of the development of the mind, cul- 
ture of the mind, by and through the means of vocal ex- 
pression, has been taken up by the speaker of the morning 
along the lines laid down by the psychologists. The var- 
ious attributes and functions of the mind have been dis- 
cussed, and he has asserted, without fear of contradiction, 
that the deveiopment of all these powers is secured by the 
study oi expression. He has laid particular emphasis upon 
the mental side of the work, upon intellective development. 
In that we must all agree. I would like to carry the sub- 
ject a little further, and show in the realm of personality, 
the possibilities of the student as they are developed in this 
work. 

Starting out with the heginner, after he has come 
through the preparatory school, high school, and into the 
college, and is from sixteen to twenty years of age, their 
mental equipment is but little different from the age of 
eighteen to twenty-five, as they are ordinarily educated. 
They simply acquire a little more information as the years 
go by. They reccive a great many things intothehead, which. 
they hope to retain and use in after years; but their actual 
‘evelopment in personality often times does not advance 
as much as we wish it would. Now, here is our opportuni- 
tv. Let me make the point clear to you. The student who 
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comes into a class in public speaking finds, when he comes 
to face an audience, that he is utterly unable to concentrate 
his mind upon the thing he js trying to do. Any teacher of 
public speaking will tell vou, probably, that he has a pupil 
in his class who has taken a degree of Ph. D. from a Uni- 
versity. and who can solve for you wonderful problems in 
mathematics,—provided you close up the doors and ex- 
clude all noise, and let him write them on paper and hand 
them in; who, in the presence of an audience, simply goes 
to pieces like a wild horse before a train of cars. I do not 
know why it should be so; but I have seen it time and 
again. A young man recently came upon the platform, 
and the first thing I knew, I thought the man had gone in- 
sane. I had to calm him down, get him water to drink, 
and do all sorts of things to get his nervous system into 
proper condition. It took him a long time before he could 
concentrate his mind upon what he wished to do, and hold 
it there. 

A speaker has to do many things; he has to attend to 
his speech, and look after a great many details. If the 
horse he is driving falls down, he has to extricate the ani- 
mal, as well as pull himself out of the ruins. All these 
things require attention. Thus the power of self-control is 
brouglit out in public speaking as in no other line of work. 

Yct we must not claim that the study of vocal expres- 
sion is all that is necessary for the completion of a well- 
grounded education, and that there is no need of the other 
things. Classical education is now so extended that the 
curriculum for a thorough course lasts one hundred and 
fifty years. You can add to that, if you desire. My: point 
is, we “aust not claim that vocal expression will be a legiti- 
mate substitute ior all these things. .But we want our 
share, and this lies largely in the line of personal develop- 
ment of character in the speaker. It is a matter of culti- 
vating the powers, training the observation, which the 
speaker has alluded to,—a matter of sense training. The 
hearing of the speaker has to be equally as good as that of 
the listener. The sense of sight must be more acute than 
that of anybody else, because in discussion he cannot use 
the microscope, cannot take an hour to look at the different 
people. In reading by sight he must be able to take in at a 
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glance the whole idea absolutely, and instantaneously, and 
retain it. ‘The training to do that requires a good deal of 
mental culture in my estimation. (Applause.) There 
is not any other line of study in the University which can 
equal ours on the one point of training of the ear. In the 
matter of the education of the senses, I think there is no 
other iine of work that can nearly approach it. I doubt if 
any would debate that question, but we are not debating, 
for vou all agree with me. 

The power of onservation on the part of the speaker is 
certainiy aug nented, as well as the power of association of 
ideas, which is a most valuable aid in all scientific educa- 
tion. 

Then comes this matter, education in respect to his 
powers of discrimination. The student, when he first takes 
up the subject of vocal expression is unable to tell a man 
from a mountain, an ant from a molehill; they are all the 
same size. I had a man read a sentence from an elaborate 
historical narrative, and ke went through it like this; (illus- 
trating by rapid delivery in monotone,)—a kind of Siberian 
railway right across the continent; he didn’t make a stop 
anywhere ; there wasn’t a town of fourteen inhabitants any- 
where on the route. That is bad mentality on the part of 
the student. That is the way they come to us. How are 
we to judge them? That is the proposition they all put be- 
fore us; that is the evidence they bring into court. How 
are we to judge of them? By a certificate? Not at all. You 
have to judge of a man as you find him. If he does not put 
up any evidence that le has mental training, you say he 
hasn’t it. (Applause). 

By the study of vocal expression, you develop discrim- 
ination, the power of associating ideas. That is the only 
means of cultivating the memory that I know of. When a 
tnan miakes a speech, he must have things associated in 
some way so that the first thought will lead him to the next, 
and so on. Most students cannot memorize; they cannot . 
think two consecutive ideas. If you tell them the horse © 
goes before the buggy, the next morning they will have him 
under the seat. They have no power to associate ideas. 
(Applause). 
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(The gavel fell. On motion the speaker was given 
further time.) 

MR. BLANCHARD : I thought I could finish this 
talk in fifteen minutes, but the previous speaker’s paper 
was so suggestive that I miscalculated my time. I hope you 
will pardon me. I certainly would prefer to give further 
time to others, but if you would like to have this continued, 
I will complete my remarks. 

In regard to memory, this is cultivated by the student 
being compelled to discover the relation between thoughts 
as they are expressed in literature. He considers the first 
thought, and finds after a little that it is related to the next, 
and this in turn to the succeeding one, etc.; and if he does 
any real thinking, he can never forget that speech, after 
having once gone through it and fixed it in his mind. That 
will help memory, for incidentally he will learn to remember 
other things in the same way. Therefore we may justly 
claim something as to the cultivation of memory. 

As was brought out very clearly by the paper, in the 
development of the imagination this work distinctly shines. 
The trouble with the majority of our pupils is that at first 
they have no imagination, have no artistic temperament. 
and cannot exemplify very much. By imagination, and 
through it, is aroused the power of sympathy, which is the 
fundamental part of character itself; therefore it is very nec- 
essary that we cultivate the imagination. No one can real- 
ly be said to think who does not think in pictures; but the 
psychologists make very clear to us that the average stu- 
dent who takes up the subject of vocal expression, thinks 
of nothing but himself. That is the only thing, the only 
picture that he makes—a very distasteful one to us, of him- 
self; but he makes that with a vengeance throughout his 
entire career on the platform, until he learns to make other 
pictures to the minds of his hearers. There is where we 
have a chance to develop self-adjustment. 

The matter of the development of the reasoning pow- 
ers is one of the points to which Professor Saunderson gave 
attention, and which he brought out very clearly; that a 
person does not krow whether he is logical until he at- 
tempts an adequate expression of his thought orally. If you 
give aman an hour anda halfto write out something, and 
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then, when he has written it out, let him polish it up and re- 
vise it, and submit it for criticism, eventually he can produce 
something worth while; but in oral debate there is no time 
ior preparation; you have to talk it right off; you have to 
bring out your thoughts instantaneously, and the only 
training that is possible to secure that kind of logical abili- 
ty is the training that comes with extemporaneous vocal 
expression, as in debate, and in the discussion of current 
topics. etc. 

I do not need to take up the emotional side, because 
that has been fully elaborated by the speaker; but we must 
never forget that in these matters we are laying the very 
foundation for something that is very much higher, the 
matter of hunian sympathy and personal character, to 
which I referred before. 

The most important element is that of the will. To my 
mind, in public speaking you have an opportunity for de- 
veloping the will of the student as in no other line of work. 
To the mastery of other subjects the student may voluntari- 
ly direct his will, but he does this through fear rather than 
any voluntary effort of his own; but when he comes before 
an audience or a class in public speaking, he is confronted 
with difficulties that must instantly engage his will. Many 
students would run from this situation, as they would run 
from hattle, unless compelled to face it; hence the value of 
a required course in elocution and oratory in our schools. 
When the student first comes into the public speaking class, 
ne has no command oi his limhs or features, but he gradual- 
ly gathers courage and self-control. He may fail the first 
time, but the second time is a little better, and he grows in 
strength as you cncourage him. By and by he starts out 
really of his Gwn initiative. I had a student once who said, 
“Tf I could only try;” that is the point. If you have no 
will, where are you going to get the will to will? Iam one 
of those who believe tliat no person is so destitute as not to 
have the will to will if you only appeal to it rightly. And 
there is the work of the instructor. Can you get hold of. 
the student and direct him so that he will will to will? 
‘lo not believe that any person is so absolutely deficient that 
he cannot will to will, if you will hit him. That is one sure 
remedy. I had one inan who could not will to will. He 
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was so weak he could not will to will. I could not get any- 
thing cut of him. One day I approached him, and hit him 
a good smart whack. It made him so mad I thought he 
was going to strike me. He willed to will forever after. 

The development of personality through the physical 
side is important. You really cannot tell with the majority 
of students, whether they are standing on the right foot or 
the left foot. Some of them, as I could show you, go 
through life—-as some of our professors do—standing in 
that way, (illustrating). They are not thoroughly cultiva- 
ted along that side. Right there is an opportunity to ex- 
tend our work. Boys vary: one student comes on the plat- 
form with a great protruding bump of egotism, so large as 
really to burst his hat-band. What shall be done for him? 
Can surgery remedy that? Not at all. That is absolutely 
incurable, unless remedied in the class in public speaking. 
There you can take him down a bit, until, little by little, he 
is on his feet, and he is all right. 

The next student who takes the platform is precisely 
the reverse. He does not believe in himself, in his neigh- 
Lor or his God. He has no hope at all,—lost, irretrievably 
abandoned, gone forever. What will you do for that man? 
Encourage him a little, bring him to the point where he 
sees that he is a human being, that other people feel as he 
does, and are ready to help him, and that he must help 
them. He will then forget himself, and there will be born 
within him the courage of his convictions, and he will real- 
ly come out and tell people what he is thinking. 

In all this, ladies and gentlemen, in a word, we are de- 
veloping the personality and character of the student, and 
fitting him to do loving service for his fellowmen. (Ap- 
plause.) 
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CONTESTS AND COACHING. 


ROBERT I. FULTON, DELAWARE, OHIO. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


I do not know that I havé any very good reason for 
giving an address tiis morning, other than the fact that it 
may serve in a measure to harmonize the work which is 
being done by our special schools of oratory and our col- 
leges throughout the country. I think in the special 
schools, debate and oratory represent the minimum part of 
the work, whilst in the colleges they represent the maxi- 
mum part. 

Now I ani a great believer in the contribution that 
specialists may make to general education, and I believe 
that by introducing more of this work into the special 
schools, we will be contributing more to the general pur- 
poses of education in the college life, for your students go 
to college and the college students come to you. 

The subject assigned me by your Chairman is “Con- 
tests and Coaching.” It seems to divide itself, somewhat 
iike the text of a sermon, into its own headings and subdivi- 
sions. 

First, then, let me speak of contests. Ambition to at- 
tain the highest in any lofty purpose is laudable—the de- 
sire to overcome, not for the mere glory of victory, but for 
the strength attained in the overcoming, is to be commend- 
ed. Emulation is a hasic principle of human action. With- 
in the bounds of proper limitation it becomes a wholesome 
method in education. It underlies the various forms of 
child play, and continues through life. 

What is there in any game that children play that does 
not involve the principle of emulation, of overcoming; and 
that animal which children love so much to play with, the 
dog, is constantly actuated with that idea of overcoming: 
It is wise, then, fot us to acknowledge that principle and 
apply it in our nicthods of education. This we may do, 
especially by instituting contests—contests in debate and 
oratory—which I understand is the special field to which 
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the committee desired me to confine my remarks this morn- 
ing. 

In instituting debates, we must have organization to 
hegin with; there must be some method by which a body 
of students may come together for this purpose. The best 
speakers should be selected through preliminary contests. 
There should be two teams selected, each composed of four 
members,—three debaters and one alternate. 

The visiting college proposes the question, the other 
chooses the side and offers the entertainment. This choos- 
ing of a side is not an easy matter, and fdr less easy is the 
proposing of a question. The question should be stated 
affirmatively, and should contain a proposition. This prop- 
ositior should present a distinct issue, which should be ac- 
curately, clearly and briefly defined. The proposing col- 
lege should define the terms of the proposition, so the visit- 
ing college can accept the side with these definitions. This 
precautionary method will prevent that which I have often 
seen occur in intercollegiate debates, namely, the spectacle 
of two teams discussing two different questions. A clear 
definition of the terms of the proposition will do away with 
that difficulty. Tor instance, in the question, “Resolved, 
That a uniform restrictive tax should be laid on all immi- 
grants to the United States,” the terms “uniform” and “re- 
strictive” sliould be defined, and the definitions mutually 
accepted before debating the proposition. It should be re- 
membered that dictionaries do not always define. A dic- 
tionary may give eiglt different definitions of the same 
term, only one of which will suit the case, and it would be 
aside from the question to use any one of the other seven. 
For example, if you will look into the Standard Dictionary, 
for the definition oi the word “elocution,” I think every one 
in this convention will agree with me that the definition 
there given is not a good one. 

Now, when the question has been decided upon, each 
side should analvze it, in order to determine those essential 
requisites of argumentation: “what the question means, 
what you believe about it, and why, and how you should 
state your case so as to convince and persuade.” As to 
what the question means, there is a process known as nar- 
rowing the question, which brings us down to the. special 
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issue. Of course what each side especially desires is to 
gain their contention, to prove the special issue from their 
standpoint, and so it is of the first importance to ascertain 
just what special issue is to be discussed. In the question, 
“Resolved, That Woman Suffrage is desirable,” there are 
very many issues, but perhaps the one special issue of the 
greatest importance is the good of all mankind; not is it 
best for women, or is it best for men, but is it best for all? 
When you have proved that special issue, you have gained 
the question. 

Then, as to what you believe about the question, and 
why. It is surprising what an amount of prejudice it is 
necessary to clear the mind of. You must believe what 
you say of the proposition, not because of your prejudice, 
but because you have reasons for believing. Then the 
great art of so presenting your case as to convince and per- 
suade, is the high art of argumentation. Argumentation is 
composed of conviction and persuasion. Conviction de- 
pends upon the evidence, the proof and the logic. Persua- 
sion depends upon the rhetoric or language, and the elocu- 
tion or delivery. Conviction alone is cold, hard, unsympa- 
thetic, and therefore ineffective. A person may be, and of- 
ten is convinced without any motive to action. You must 
excite the will, of which the preceding speaker, Mr. Blan- 
chard, has so ably spoken ; and that does not come through 
the mere process of logic, or of evidence, or of proof. It 
comes through tiie personality of the speaker, as manifest- 
ed in his delivery and language. 

Then the proper evidence to adduce in support of any 
particular proposition, must be carefully sifted from the 
mass of material that may be available in any particular 
case. Evidence may be hy authority, by testimony and by 
analogy. The student must learn to sift the various mate- 
rials at hand, recognize the relative values of evidence, tes- 
timony and proof, and arrange them in some logical order. 
There is a difference between evidence and proof, though 
the terms are often used svnonymously. The student must 
also learn to fix the burden of proof, and the presumption. 
The presumption, of course, lies with one side of the ques- 
tion and the burden of proof on the other, and as the de- 
bate progresses, it is very interesting to see the shifting of 
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presumption, and the burden of proof. A skillful debater 
can do this. If he has the burden of proof somewhere in 
the line of argument, he can, by the use of proper methods, 
shift tuis burden upon the other side. He must know 
something abovt common logic, the use of syllogisms, and 
the deductive and inductive methods of reasoning, all of 
which are included technically in a college course. 

Then the evidence and logic must be couched in the 
best language, to be effective. The best of logic in halting 
language does not pass for the best of logic. 

Then, last, we include elocution, or expression, as part 
of argumentation. Mr. Baker, of Harvard University, 
wrote a book on this subject several years ago, and made 
a bold stroke in including persuasion as a part of argumen- 
tation. Previous writers had included under argumenta- 
tion only the three elements of which I have spoken, name- 
iy, evidence, proof, and logic, and failed to grasp the per- 
suasive element. But Mr. Baker, like many others, has 
given to elocution some such misleading terms as personal 
magnetism, self-confidence, etc., has failed to recognize el- 
ocution or expression as an essential part of conviction. 
But may I go further, and say that expression is thought? 
The printed words mean so much on the page, but by 
means of good elocution, a man can put into those words 
that expression which shall make them mean more, thus 
actually adding to the thought they convey to the audience. 
You remember that Webster, in his Dartmouth College 
speech, turned the tide of debate by one statement which 
had bvt very little logic in it, but it was a wonderful expres- 
sion of the fceling of the man, and enforced his argument. 
He said: “It is, sir, as I have said, a small college, and yet 
there are those who !ove it.” It is said that that meant 
more than anything else that Webster put into his argu- 
ment. 

Now, leaving these aspects of the matter, we come to 
the laboratory work of the debater. He goes into the li- 
brary. How will he select his material for the particular 
debate? He has before him, books, magazines and pam- 
phlets on the various subjects. He may search old files of 
newspapers, consult the Congressional Records, and all 
that; but, having gathered his material, how is he to select 
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from.the inass before him? Having first analyzed the main 
lines of thought, he can jot them down, under the particular 
headings, a memorandum of that of which he is to make 
use. Having thus far prepared himself, he asks for a coach. 
Coaching has been an important part of preparation in ath- 
Ietics, and is similarly becoming such in oratory, debates, 
etc. T hold, therefore, that it is proper for us to consider 
it this morning. 

In many colleges, it is the custom for the debaters to 
choose their Coach, and generally they select an instructor 
who teaches public speaking, and in conjunction with him 
some other man in the special department which covers the 
particular question under debate. If it is an economic 
question, they choose a professor in Economics, not always 
the head professor, but some one in that department. 

Tke business of the Coach should be simply to direct 
the thought of the students into proper channels, to hold 
him down in a methodical way, that he may properly put to 
use the knowledge which he acquires in his investigation 
of the subject. When the Coach has been decided upon, 
and the student has put his knowledge into such form that 
it presents a logical argument, he is ready for criticism by 
the Coach. It is also necessary for him to have practice in 
the delivery of his speech or argument. In order to secure 
this, tvo teams are made up, the second team taking the 
side of the question which the opposing college is to defend. 
There should be three main speeches, of say about ten min- 
utes each, and then three five minute rebuttal speeches. In 
the debate, no man must depart froni the general trend of 
the argument, simply to make a brilliant speech for him- 
self alone; but he must act in unison with the others, that 
there may be concerted effort. The Coach arranges the 
men in teams. and he must decide who speaks first, who 
second, and who third. A great deal depends upon this. 
I have seen colleges lose a debate by putting forward the 
wrong man first, or by closing with the wrong man, when a 
reversal of the order might have saved the day. The Coach. 
having arranged all this, the teams go to work. The points 
of the argument are assigned so that some may be elabora- 
ted more fully by one speaker, while another following him 
may simply touch upon them briefly, and amplify on other 
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points. So on through the first round. Then comes the 
most important part of the preparation, and that is the drill 
work on the rebuttal. A very good method is to have ev- 
ery man prepare all the rebuttal points that can be made 
on the question. In our recent debate with Oberlin Col- 
lege, the question was: “Resolved, that barring the deter- 
mination of the case by the action of the Supreme Court, 
the Porto Rican tariff is constitutional.” You will remem- 
ber that that question was considered by the Supreme 
Court Judges, and a majority of only one decided the case; 
so it was surely a debatable question. That question was 
proposed by us to Oberlin, and they took the negative side. 
We had our second team take the side of Oberlin, and 
whenever any one of the second team would make a point, 
I required every one of the other men in the first team to 
reply to that point, and we kept at it, till we thrashed it out, 
and every man of the team could answer it. Then our re- 
buttal team would bring up another point, and I would 
keep the main team at it until that point was thrashed out ; 
so that when we came to the final debate, our speakers were 
fully prepared. 

After speaking, comes the decision of the judges, which 
is a moment ol great suspense. There are always two sides, 
a victorious side and a side that is defeated. As there is 
no way to anticipate the decision of the judges, it is always 
Lest for each side to he prepared to accept defeat gracefully, 
then they are prepared for anything. Defeat should bring 
to the student the stimulus for better work in the future, a 
determination, if he has failed, to become a debater, and 
then the defeat is really a victory. (Applause.) In fact, I 
have seen some debaters who were spoiled because they 
were not defeated. (Applause). And _ victory, likewise, 
should be but a stepping stone to higher achievement. 

Now I will speak just a moment of oratorical contests. 
The organization of an oratorical contest is much simpler, 
for here you have one professor :nd one student to consid- 
er. The great consideration is whether or not the student 
is capable of making and delivering a real oration. I think 
the greatest. difficulty in oratorical contests lies in the fact 
that the subject matter presented by the students in such 
conests is often not truly oratorical. 
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The great art is to construct the oration in the form 
and language of an oration. The time when the student 
who made the greatest number of references to Greece and 
Zome, and to ancient history, won the prize, is past; you 
will find that the oration that wins is the oration that talks 
to people. “The perfection of oratory is the perfection of 
talking to people ;’ (Applause), and the person who fails to 
bring a message to the people, who fails to talk directly to 
them, is the person who fails in the estimate of the judges 
at the present time. This is as it should be. Oratory is a 
dignified form of speech. A person who has great excel- 
lence in oratory usually has power in all other forms of 
speech. I know there is an attempt on the part of some of 
our colleges to do away with oratory, claiming that training 
in debate is sufficient. Now debate does not prepare men for 
that particular kind of effort, and in Congress that is usual- 
ly the form of speech that he engages in; but in actual! life, 
Jebate is not the largest part of public speaking, while these 
other forms of speech epitomized in the oration are con- 
stantly employed. In debate, an answer is usually expect- 
ed from your opponent; in these other forms of speech you 
do not expect an immediate answer from your opponent; 
but your object is the elevation of public sentiment and the 
education of citizenship. This form of public speech 
reaches its climax of cultivation in the college world, in the 
oratorical contest in which an original oration is presented. 
In this a man who comes without a message, will make a 
failure. I was speaking with Professor Carpenter, of Co- 
‘umbia University, some time ago, when we were trying to 
get that University into our Central Oratorical League, and 
{ spoke of the student bringing a message. Professor Car- 
penter laugined and said, ““Whv I never saw a student in my 
tife that brought any message.” Well, he acted as one of 
the judges in the intercollegiate contest at Cornell Univer- 
sity, and he found that some of the oratorical contestants 
lad brought messages. Any man can find a message in a 
subject in which he is interested, if he digs deeply enough, © 
and has conviction. 

Then as to the form of the cration: It must not be a 
mere Liographical address. A civic oration, which touches 
upon some great principal in civic life, and perhaps associ- 
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ates this with some great character who has stood for that 
principle, will bring a message to the audience. The speak- 
er who brings a message, and makes people think as he 
thinks, and feel as he feels, is the person that rightly repre- 
sents oratory. hat is the kind of oratory that we are 
standing for. I will not discuss the subject further than to 
say that there are various leagues formed, viz.: the North- 
ern Oratorical League, composed of the University of 
Michigan, Northwestern University, the University of Wis- 
consin, Oberlin College, the State University of Iowa, the 
University of Chicago, and the University of Minnesota. 
Then we have organized the Central Oratorical League, 
composed of the Ohio Weslevan University, Ohio State 
University, Indiana State University, the University of Illi- 
nois, Corneil Universitv, and the University of West Vir- 
ginia. My friend, John Temple Groves, is organizing the 
Southern Oratorical League. I hope our friend, Professor 
Scott, of the Missouri State University, will help to organ- 
ize a Western Oratorical League, and I think it would be a 
good thing it we had a League on the Pacific Coast. 

Now, what may come out of it all? Let those who 
have won in each League come together at our National 
Capitol; let us have the Judges of the Supreme Court as 
our judges; let the contest he presided over by some great 
person, no less than the President of the United States. 
Then let the people come together in a grand contest of this 
kind, and let the highest authority in the land say what ora- 
tory is. (Applause). If we accomplish this, we will make 
a contribution to our profession which I think is well wor- 
thy of the: thought and consideration of every member of 
our Association and the literary worlG at large. It can be 
done. (Applause). 


DISCUSSION. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN: I have just received a tele- 
gram from Mr. James P. Whyte, of Lake Forest, Ills., who 
is down on the program for a discussion of this paper, and 
he advises me that it will be impossible for him to be here. 
In his absence, I would suggest that we might discuss Pro- 
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fessor Saunderson’s paper and that of Mr. Fulton at the 
same time. 

The suggestion was seconded by Mr. Silvernail, and 
concurred in. 

MR. SILVERNAIL : I had not intended to occupy 
the floor at this time, hut to set the ball rolling, would say 
that this matter of culture through expression has been 
very well covered by previous speakers; yet there are two 
points that might very well be emphasized further in our 
work as teachers. The first point I would suggest is that 
of stimulus. We all work better under the spur. A spur 
operates in two ways, first as a stimulus to the preparation 
for utterance. For this the best we can get, the best we 
can bring, only is good enough; and the effort to inform 
yourselves, the effort to prepare yourselves against acci- 
dents, the effort to understand what you are going to say, 
is the stimulus of preparation for utterance. I contend a 
man is not fit even to quote the utterance of another speak- 
er until he himself is so informed on the subject that he can 
speak on it extemporaneously. As a spur to culture, our 
work, it seems to me, equals that of any other department 
of anv institution, looked at from the preparatory side; 
then there is the spur that comes in the actual moment of 
utterance. You have all felt it. Did you ever have the 
experience of having forgotten a line of a poem that you 
were to recite, having no means of access to the 
book, and searching your memory without result? 
But upon facing your audience, you can, without any effort 
on your part whatever, recall the particular lime? There is 
an augmentation of personality through the stimulus that 
comes through looking into the eyes of responsive hear- 
ers. As Theodore Hook says, there are moments in battle 
that muitiply a man. I remember witnessing a fire once 
in a lumber yard; the men were removing the lumber to 
places of safety, and I saw men take up singly, heavy pieces 
that would ordinarily require two men to lift, slashing them 
aside. Something like that comes to a man before an au- 
dience, a stimulus which arouses all of the nature. Wen- 
dell Phillips always did his best work under the spur of op- 
position, and his friends used to station themselves in the 
back of the hall, and hiss him, so as to provoke his antago- 
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nism. It seemed to rouse up all there was in the man. 
Facing your audience seems to have somewhat that effect. 
No man or boy can realize of what results he is capable, 
until subjected to such a stimulus. Professor Blanchard 
said something in regard to the control of the body, con- 
trol of the mind, and its importance. Is there anything 
that can match this work that we are discussing now as a 
means of developing self-control ? 

THE PRESIDENT : We have with us one of our pio- 
neers, Rev. Francis Russell, I am sure we would be glad 
to hear a word from him. (Applause.) 

DR. RUSSELL: The only thing I can think of to add 
to what has been said, would be to insist upon preparatory 
vocal training, so that the speaker may not be impeded in 
the use of any one or all of his powers, vocal organs, ac- 
tion, gesture, if you like, posture. A very useful drill, al- 
though a very severe one for college students, I find, is to 
have them simply stand on the platform, submitting them- 
selves to criticism as to posture. This has almost led to 
revolution in some cases ,the classes being ready to bolt 
when some weak-ininded or weak-kneed man would be call- 
ed upon to face that terrible ordeal of criticism. I think 
some special training should be employed in all our prepar- 
atory work. 

MR. TURNER: It was my misfortune to be a judge 
in a contest or debate. I-found that one of the difficulties 
with the debaters was that they became confused with the 
amount of material they had on hand, and perfectly bewil- 
dered. I wotld ask the question of Mr. Fulton, how best 
to train a student so that that difficulty may be.overcome? 
That is one of the chief troubles we have had to overcome 
in the West. 

MR. FULTON: _ I might say briefly, that it is a great 
art to cull out the material that you do not need; and the 
wav to do it is to have an outline of your subject planned 
out beiore you begin reading. It is just as important to 
throw out a great deal of material as it is to use a little of 
it. The trouble is, just as the gentleman has said, that in 
preparing for a debate, the temptation is to accumulate too 
much material, so that when it is placed before the judges, 
their whole attention is occupied by an endeavor to sift out 
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something tangible from the mass of evidence. The plan 
of the treatment of the subject should be decided upon in 
advance, and developed to its logical conclusion, and in ac- 
cordance with the principles of persuasion, so that the at- 
tention of the judge or judges may be maintained through- 
out the argument. The trouble is that students often have 
no definite plan; they read and jot down everything in rela- 
tion to the subject, without reference to its practical avail- 
ability. The material should be carefully sifted. The use 
of a skeleton or outline on the subject is a valuable method 
of avoiding the difficulty spoken of. 

MR. SAUNDERSON : I would like to add just a 
word. I use myself always the compulsory answer meth- 
od. Why are you saying that at all? Why do you spend 
so much time on it? Why do you arrange it in that order? 
When vou have put those three or four questions to the 
student, and he has learned how to answer them, you very 
rapidly reduce the amount that bears upon the particular 
point to what it is worth; you teach him to put it in the 
right order, and you teach him to throw out points that are 
not worth while. I believe that compulsory answers and 
questions of that iind by the coach, will generally do the 
work. 

MRS. IRVING: I desire to ask the gentleman who 
presented the work, if it is not true that in many cases the 
plan agreed upon by the teams from the different colleges 
is submitted to the judges, and in that way is a help to them 
in discovering the points of the different sides? 

MR. FULTON : T have never known that method to 
be followed. Of course, in a lawyer’s argument before a 
court, he submits a brief for the benefit of the Judge. In 
his argument before a jury he must convince them at the 
time. An inter-collegiate debate is more like that before 
a jury, however, briefs are often very carefully prepared 
and submitted to the professor in charge of the team, that 
he may find any flaw in the line of argument. 

MR. BATTIS: One point in reference to preliminary. 
work in such contests; I refer to the expedient of giving 
my class a course in extemporaneous debate. Every mem- 
ber of the class is obliged to come to the platform, draw a 
question from the hat, and talk upon it for three minutes, 
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and that gives them all a certain amount of experience on 
the platform ; at the end of that course we select those most 
proficient, not only in the form of their argument, but also 
in their delivery. One of the best speakers that I had in my 
class was a young man who presented statements, not ar- 
guments. He would give statement after statement unsup- 
ported, and it was a long time before I could make him re- 
alize that a mere statement was not an argument. 

MR. KLINE: One point in Mr. Fulton’s presentation 
I should Ike to hear discussed this morning for a few min- 
utes, that is, in regard to the sending of the definition of a 
question by the institution that submits it. Custom differs 
in respect to this matter. In Kansas I find that they do 
not follow that plan. I at first wished they had formed 
the custom of sending the definition of the question when it 
was submitted, but I have come to feel that that is not the 
wisest plan. I wish to illustrate: A question was sent to 
our institution like this: “Resolved, That Independence in 
Politics is preferable to Party Allegiance.” Now if the in- 
stitution proposing that had sent down a definition of the 
terms, according to the way they debated it, our institution 
would have had to refuse to debate it, for the simple reason 
that the debate would have heen nonsensical. At the same 
time it proved one of the hest debates we ever had,because 
it brought ovt the keenest powers of discrimination to de- 
cide as to what were the terms of the proposition. Anoth- 
er question that we had this year was, Resolved, That the 
United States should subsidize its Merchant Marine.” This 
is a question of vital importance to the nation, and yet we 
had to chocse sides by lot in debating it. The definition of 
the terms was overlooked in submitting the question. It 
taught the two institutions a pretty good lesson in this mat- 
ter of determining the terms before going into a debate. 
One of the most vital elements of debate is a thorough un- 
derstanding of the terms ; how many times we have been ar- 
guing with one another to find in the end that we differed 
simply in our understanding of the meaning of the term. 
We were compelled to take up the side of subsidy; our op- 
ponents made the point that subsidy was one thing, and we 
had to insist that it was another thing. I believe in com- 
pelling each side tu furnish its own definition, and to sup- 
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port it, and to convince the judges that the particular defi- 
nition argued for is the correct one. 

MR. FULTON: _ In that particular question there were 
no termis to define, because we all know what the word sub- 
siily means. Evidently your debaters were arguing the in- 
terpretution of the question, not definition of its terms. 

THE PRESIDENT : It has been our custom to give 
the writers of papers three minutes in which to close the 
discussion. As the delegate from Delaware has already 
occupied that time, no doubt he will waive that right so 
that we may hear from Professor Blanchard, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, tor three minutes, if he wishes to use them 
in reply. (Applause). 

MR. BLANCHARD : I think that time should be giv- 
en properly to Professor Saunderson, who presented the 
paper. 

THE PRESIDENT : That is true; I am much oblig- 
ed to you. 


MR. SAUNDERSON : I do not know that there were 


any comments upon my paper, or any disagreement with 
or discussion of it that would call for any further answer. 
Professor Blanchard, and one or two others, have empha- 
sized additionally that expression is the foundation funda- 
mentally of culture, and perhaps the next speaker has ad- 
ditionally emphasized it in his method of developing and 
arousing that expression as the basis of debate, which is 
one of the pricival modes of expression in public life, almost 
solely attained through practice. I do not care to rebut. 

MR. PHILLIPS : I wish for just one moment to em- 
phasize one point. I have been interested in this discus- 
sion on debates, having had students that were for several 
years victorious here in the University, and am speaking, 
therefore, with a little authority; and I say that the source 
of victory lies more than anything else in having a central 
idea around which all subordinate ideas can be grouped, © 
and by which you can he guided in your reading and pre- 
paratory work. As Schopenhauer has said, “Think your- 
self empty, then read yourself full.” 
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WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


First Vice-President, Mrs. Elizabeth Mansfield Irving, 
presiding. 


1. Miss Isabel Cornish, Chicago, IIl., 
“The Battle of the Strong”... .Gilbert Parker. 
2. Miss Grace W. Chamberlain, Lexington, Mass., 
“King Rene’s Daughter’...... from the Danish 


SESSION OF THE MAIN BODY. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 26, I1902—10:00 A. M. 


Mr. Virgil A. Pinkley in the Chair. 


EXPRESSION IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


MISS MARTHA FLEMING, CHICAGO, ILL, ‘ 


In the clementary schools, the children range from 
three and four years of age, in the kindergarten, to four- 
teen in the cighth grade, and I should like to open the dis- 
cussion with a few words upon the place of expression in 
Elementary edcuation; its relation to subjects of study; the 
necessity for many modes of expression; the dangers of 
specialization, and the power in expression which we may 
hope to develop. 

Expression is any means by which the child realizes q 
his own ideals, focusses his own experiences, puts himself ; 
in touch with his own environment, and becomes a living, 
productive factor in that environment. Expression is a so- 
cial function. The school gives ideal conditions for acquir- 
ing power in expression, and it should be organized to af- 
ford the child ample opportunity to use this power for the 
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good of the whole community of which he is a part. Think- 
ing and expression belong together. Expression is the 
natural result of all thinking, and when controlled by the 
will, and used for a definite purpose, it becomes a means 
of intellectual growth. It promotes the growth of the 
body, and trains it into economic movement. Its moral 
function is to develop motive, and to train the emotions. 
Expression is a mode of study. » To express what we know 
on a subject is to study that subject. There is no real 
growth in any direction without expression. We never 
know what we know about anything until we try to express 
it, and our expression is a revelation to ourselves of our 
knowledge, our power, and our largest selves. 

The child instinctively studies all the life about him. 
He is in a world full of beauty and interest. He is alive 
and active, ready for investigation and keen for the joys 
of expression. He demands expression, not alone in voice, 
speech and action, but he wants to paint, that he may tell 
how color delights his eyes; to model the clay and mould 
the sand that he may tell clearly his ideas of form; to sing, 
to make music, and to dance, that he may express his big 
emotions ; teelings of joy, hope and aspiration that he can- 
not put into words alone. These, in turn, become a mode 
of study, the results of which he realizes again in the fuller 
expression of voice, speech and action. In this dramatic 
form he brings together all the experiences gained in the 
other modes, and combines them into one supreme act. I 
am making a plea for a large, full life, as a background for 
all expression, aud for the reinforcing and enriching of that 
mode of expression which we, as a body, represent by all 
the experiences gained in the other modes, making it cor- 
relate all the others, and all subject matter. Many of the 
advanced schools of to-day have introduced modeling, 
painting, singing and dancing, but no doubt many of us 
can remember the time when picture-making in school was 
a crime deserving punishment. The delight of these forbid- 
den pleasures is with us yet, and we can still taste the sweet- 
ness of revenge when, if caught in the act, we made an ugly 
monster, with hoofs, horns and tail, and labelled it ‘‘the 
teacher.” Then those of us so fortunate as to have a box 
of paints !—-how our starved souls revelled in the blaze of 
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color we spread on anything upon which we could lay our 
hands! That was the artist’s joy of creation, and perhaps 
gave us more pleasure than we have ever since derived 
from a Raphael or a Titian. 

The training that the children should have in expres- 
sion is determined by the subjects of study, the interest of 
the child and the demands made upon him by the commu- 
nity life of the school. It does not belong in the elementa- 
ry schools as a thing by itself. We choose for our subjects 
of study in the school that which reaches out and has the 
largest number of relations to the child’s own life and ex- 
perience, that which gives him the most to do, and influ- 
ences his habits most strongly in the right direction. For 
example, in the study of clothing, particularly winter cloth- 
ing, which !s likely to interest him next autumn, he will 
necessarily come upon the study of wool, the material of 
which his clothing is made. That will lead to a study of 
sheep, the place where they live, their food, the people who 
take care of them, and back into the shepherd life, and to 
the beautiful literature of this life, including the Bible stories 
of Abraham and Isaac, Jacob, Joseph and his brethren. But 
he does not follow these subjects up and specialize on any 
one. He studies them in their relation to the clothing. He 
is not far enough along for specializing ; he has not yet the 
necessary power, the breadth of culture and outlook neces- 
sary for specialization. If he does not specialize in the 
clementary schools in subject matter, history, and geogra- 
phy, should he specialize in a mode of expression? May 
we take that alone, unrelated to the child’s own life and his 
other experiences. No, he should taste expression at ev- 
ery point, just as he touches life at every point. One mode 
may appeal to him more strongly than others, but some- 
where, and some subjects, he will demand the other modes, 
and use them ultimately to enhance that in which he is the 
strongest. Specialization in childhood, either in subject 
matter or expression, means meagreness, narrowness, pov- 
erty of both intellectual and emotional life. Dare we waste 
these precious years in the study of forms of expression,— 
feeding the child on husks, when his whole nature is crying 
out for the real thing? Nothing is more pitiful than the 
attempts of a child at expression when there is nothing in 
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his mind or heart demanding expression. It is all false, 
demoralizing, and because it pretends to be what it is not. 

Subjects of study will bring up genuine discussion among 
ihe children, perhaps formal debates demanding close, def- 
inite thinking, and clear, adequate expression. There are 
few subjects which the children study that cannot be illu- 
minated by choice literature, beautiful poems, or wonder- 
ful myths and fairy stories, or convincing orations, or dra- 
matic descriptions, or the great drama. These the children 
inay recite, tell again, or act out. This will make literature 
an organic part of the study of the subject. Rivers, moun- 
tains, plains, deserts, volcanic action, tides, oceans, floods, 
winds, sun, moon, shadow, birds, animals, trees, flowers, 
and “the ever-recurring seasons,” in their relation to hu- 
man life, have been the inspiration and material of some 
of the greatest literature. Literature is the floodgate of 
the national life. How can we study the history of a peo- 
ple and not study their literature? Homer is Greece, and 
the only way for children to study it is by expressing what 
it means to them. The literature selected for children 
should be dramatic, full of action, rich in images, having 
the characteristics of a good play, and appealing to the 
higher emotions of love, courage, patriotism, and to the 
sense of rhythm and beauty. All the little folks’ love of 
mystery, battlee, blood, pliysical courage, can be satisfied 
in this way. 

It should call into broad, strong action, all the agents 
of expression. Technique is gained under the inspiration 
of an aroused imagination. It should be great literature 
that appeals to broad, universal experiences, that has stood 
the test of time, that keeps the individual moving out from 
himself, and gives insight into the unity and interdepend- 
ence of men, and into the joy of service. It is the large, 
fundamental things in life that children love. They handle 
them without fear. 

The social lite of the school creates an ideal place for 
training in expression. There is always an audience and 
an occasion, if we but recognize them. There is the gath- 
ering together of the children of all ages, with their teach- 
ers, for the daily morning exercise. There are the great 
racial festivals—Christmas, Thanksgiving, and Easter, and 
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the national festivals, Washington’s and Lincoln’s birth- 
days, and Memorial Day, and I believe that if the schools 
were in session, the Fourth of July might mean something 
more to the children than firecrackers, smoke and noise. 

It might be made to mean true patriotism, self-sacrifice, 
and a sense of obligation and responsibility as citizens of a 
great Republic. ‘These festivals are in the life of the child- 
dren outside of the school, and we cannot ignore them un- 
less we divorce the school from life. 

What should be the outcome, if expression is made an 
integral part of the everyday work of the child from the kin- 
dergarten on? Into what should it flower? A body trained 
into responsiveness by repeated dramatic action. A good 
enunciation and pronunciation of English, and a voice in- 
stinctively adapted to the thought and emotion to be ex- 
pressed, and to tlie external conditions of room and audi- 
ence. We may expect him to talk freely on any subject 
which interests him, and to adapt this talk to his audience, 
to read aloud, making his audience hear and understand 
anything which is within his own mental and emotional 
grasp. This has been his habit for more than eight years, 
and he can’t unlearn it. He will have learned to think by 
means of the printed page. He will know the use of books. 
He has learned to read on a subject when in his study he 
needs what books have to give him. He has learned how 
to study literature, because he has entered into it in a vital 
way, not talked about it, but made it, through expression, a 
part of himself. The little dramatic manifestations and imi- 
tations of the kindergaiten. have been gradually organized 
during these years, into a series of connected acts, organic- 
ally related to each other. The boys and girls in the eighth 
grade, know a good play, and often can create one them- 
selves. They are genuine, spontaneous and unconscious 
of self, for they have learned to think before they speak, 
and to speak only when they have something to say that 
is pressing for expression. 


DISCUSSION. 
THE PRESIDENT : The second speaker, as appears 
from the prograniune, is Miss Laura E. Aldrich, of Cincin- 
nati. Is Miss Aldrich present? (No response.) The 
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third speaker is Miss Marie Ware Laughton, of Boston. 

MIsS LAUGHTON : Will you excuse me, please. I 
have been speaking on almost this same subject this morn- 
ing, and would much prefer, and think the members would, 
to hear from some one else. It will only have to be a rep- 
etition of that which I have already said. If there is a mo- 
ment at the close of the papers, and anything further oc- 
curs to me that seems additional or helpful, I will be glad 
to present it at that time if you will allow me. 

THE PRESIDENT : Miss Laughton’s work is so 
strong that I know we will be glad to hear from her. She 
will probably not repeat herself entirely. Mrs. Mary H. 
Ludlum, of St. Louis, is next in order. 

MRS, LUDLUM : I do not like to make excuses, but 
I knew nothing at all of this part of the program until a 
copy of it was handed me Monday morning, and I have 
nothing, therefore, to say on the subject. I have not had 
a moment for preparation. I have taken down this sen- 
tence from Miss Fleming’s paper—-“Speak only when you 
have something to say.” I am very sorry, because I am 
much interested on this subject. I do not teach it in our 
public schools, because, as you have just heard, it is not 
in the Public Schools in our city—and St. Louis is not any 
more behind than other cities. But I intend to go to the 
N. E. A., and if my presence there will be of any help to 
Mr. Trneblood or this Association, I shall stand for this 
subject, first, last and always. (Applause.) 

Miss Marie L. Bruot, of Cleveland, was called upon. 

MISS BRUOT: 1 am in the same condition as Mrs. 
Ludlum. I did not know my name was on this list until I 
came here, and am absolutely unprepared. I hoped that I 
might be able to collect my thoughts so as to speak to the 
subject, but I was ill all day vesterday, and I feel this morn- 
ing urable to say anything interesting. 

MR. PINKLEY: The Chairman has felt that during 
this assembly there has been an unusually faithful adher- . 
ence to the programme; but there is some little difficulty 
arising from its late issuance. That exhausts the list that 
we have here. May we now hear from Miss Marie Ware 
Laughton? 
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Miss LAUGHTON : I feel that I have very little to 
say in addition. I believe that elocution and English can- 
not be divorced. The two must be taught together in 
whatever grade they are taught. That thought has been 
brought out by some of the speakers, and I think it is one 
that we all, as teachers, should accentuate. I was pleased 
to hear from Mr. Flowers, as coming from the standpoint 
of a former Superintendent of Schools. The difficulty, 
perhaps, lies with us as teachers that we do not thoroughly 
understand what is required by the public school system: 
and if this little note which we have struck here to-day can 
be carried on, and sounded again and again, it will bear 
fruit, I am sure. We not only have to teach the teachers 
of elocution, but the teachers who are to teach reading in 
the public schools. We must reach and help them. We 
know that in the elementary process they have to combine 
all subjects just as teachers of elocution do, who have to 
combine a tittle literature, a little physical culture, and a 
iittle something else very cften; but how do these teachers 
in the primary schools presume to attempt to teach read- 
ing or elocution—whatever they may call it—without some 
knowledge of the underlying principles? 

The slur which has been cast upon us by the newspa- 
pers here is just what is said over and over again in their 
columns. We feel that we have quite as much ground of 
complaint against others as they have against us; I do not 
believe in carrying feud anywhere, but I do believe that 
we, as teachers of elocution, should stand for that which 
we know is right. We are prepared to give that whith we 
know the people need, and we should make this fact re- 
cognized, in order tnat we may take our proper place in the 
work of the schools. Let ns stand for that which we know 
is right and good. We have a great future before us, if we 
will only have courage enough to do that. (Applause). 

THE PRESIDENT : The list of speakers being ex- 
hausted, the question is now before the assembly. 

MISS FLEMING : I want to emphasize what I heard 
a gentleman say just as I came in, and which the lady has 
just stated, and that is the necessity for teachers in the pub- 
lic schools, or in the elementary schools—I do not mean 
teachers of elocution, but teachers of reading—who have 
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studied the children, and know the subject matter used in 
the schools; such teachers are not only better teachers of 
reading, but because of their training in dramatic reading, 
better teacliers of any subject vhich they present. They 
can create ideals in the school room towards which the 
children can work. The teachers in the graded schools for 
the most part have really done very little studying along 
this line; yet there is a strong, healthy movement towards 
the training of teachers in reading, towards the recognition 
of this mode of expression as an integral part of our course 
of study. (Applause.) 

MISS CHASE: My ideas are in agreement with Miss 
Laughion’s on this subject. I think we can reach the 
teachers, and through them reach a great number of pupils, 
if they can be taught the proper mode of expression, raising 
the standard of the future generation. 

MR. FLOWERS: JI am wondering if the subject be- 
fore us embraces the knowledge of how to begin the teach- 
ing of reading? I think from the contents of the leading 
paper that it does; and if it does, we have before us one of 
the broadest and most difficult of subjects. I wonder how 
many people who read—I mean by “readers,” teachers of 
elocution—would be able to take a class of six year old 
children just entering school, and have any sort of an idea 
or method of how to get them to know how to read a sen- 
tence. I believe we will not do very much toward getting 
into the clementary schools until we have a thorough 
knowledge from the bottom down and from the ground up. 
There is no subject which has interested me so much, and 
presented so many difficulties, and upon which I have felt 
myself so thoroughly incompetent in all my public school 
experience, as this—-+to know what was the right way to 
teach reading to small children. Now what is the impor- 
tance of that? Surely there should not be two ways of 
teaching reading, or four or five ways, in the primary 
schools. We ought to have a system of teaching which would 
begin at the primary grades, and be progressive and ex- 
tensive, proceeding therefrom through the high school up 
in to the university and on the platform. (Applause). I 
think we need enlightenment. I know there is a great dif- 
ference of opinion in the National Educational Association 
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itself, as to what is the best way to teach reading, and in that 
thought I find some comfort for «1s poor little unrecognized 
elocutionists. _ We should not commiserate ourselves so 
long as the great educators of the country do not know how 
to teach reading. Here is a subject for original first-hand 
investigation. I believe tie subject has never been touch- 
ed except once, and that was in Philadelphia, where it was 
very wel! presented in a paper which at that time represent- 
ed what was supposed to be the very finest method of 
teaching reading to elementary pupils. Since that time I 
have heard all those principles that were advanced, and so 
solidly fixed in the new education, tabooed, set aside, ridi- 
culed and thrown out. 

MRS. IRVING : I believe <hat in just this one place 
the National Association of Elocutionists has a work to do 
that can make the people recognize us as a great factor in 
educational work. 

MR. FLOWERS: I am sure if this Association can in 
any way find and present a tangible and incontrovertible 
solution of this problem to the N. E. A., we would all be 
received with open arms. They are ready for it. Can we 
do it? 

MrS. CONNER: _ I would say to the other speakers, 
train your elementary teachers to teach reading from the 
kindergarten up, if you can get them to stay with you. I 
would also say that the English teachers in all our high 
schools have enough to do, to make them willing to co-op- 
erate with the special teachers for this work. But the En- 
glish teachers do not feel, for some reason or other, that our 
work is necessary either for themselves or the pupils. I 
recall the last experience I had, when a very fine teacher of 
English said to me: “How long do you wish these sixty 
graduates? We will give you nine days for this special 
work.” And when I said I could not do it in the time, she 
said, “How long would you like to have them?” I said, 
“From childhood.’”’ She was astonished. I did what I 
could in nine days! “Spoken Word” is good, but I think 
this Association should remember the fight we had to keep 
the word “elocution” for ourselves, and to place it where 
it belongs, with all the meaning that it has. I would say 
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not to drop it, even before this august body, in Minneapo- 
lis. 

MISS PATTEN : It is very true, as we all know, that 
our profession is not recognized in the public schools, and 
with too good reason. When we are worthy of recognition it 
will be given us. My opinion is, that the question of bring- 
ing ourselves before the public schools, and acquiring the 
position we desire, rests with us and our work. It is not 
what we have to say to the National Education Associa- 
tion, it is the result which we produce by our teaching; and 
that result, inasmuch as there are few of us in the public 
schools, rests largely with private teachers of elocution. I 
have been experimenting in private teaching a good many 
vears, and have had pupils from five years of age up. I have 
been just as much discouraged, just as much disappointed 
over the experiment as anybody else. Many times, had it 
not been for financial reasons, I would have given up the 
whole thing; but I could not afford to do it, and am now 
evolving something that I helieve is a good thing. I am 
going to take the voung girls from the grammar grades, 
from the high schools, and teach them only physical cul- 
ture, deportment and English. The trouble is, we try to 
produce flowers without planting the seed, and the results 
nave been artificial. I believe that, after putting those 
girls through a four, five or six years’ course, I will be able 
to show such results in their ability to understand and inter- 
pret the best literature, as to evidence to Public School 
teachers the benefits to be derived from our work. I be- 
lieve I can graduate pupils from a professional course in my 
school who will exenplify some of our beattiful theories. 
(Applause.) 

M1SS BRUOT: I simply want to say a word. I won- 
der that my experience has heen quite the reverse of Mrs. 
Conner’s. The teachers of Literature in Clveland, espe- 
cially in the Central High School, and there are six teach- 
ers of English there—in fact the entire faculty of over sixty 
professors, do recognize to the fullest the value of this work 
in the high school. I have frequently been called into a’ 
Shakespeare class to interpret a number of lines, although 
all of our teachers of English are very well trained to ex- 
press; but they do realize to the fullest extent the value 
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of elocution in the high school there, as I want to emphat- 
ically repeat. 

MR. FULTON: Mr. Flowers has asked what has 
been or can be done, to remedy this difficulty? I would 
like to say that you appointed a committee last year, con- 
sisting of Miss Bruot, Mr. Trueblood, Miss Aldrich and 
myself. Miss Bruot has told you that there is to be a rep- 
resentation at the next meeting of the N. E. A. Mr. True- 
blood is to make an address. We have been organizing 
our plans to represent elocution there. We have done all 
that possibly could be done to place this matter properly 
before the N. E. A., and for the first time, largely through 
the efforts of Miss Bruot, we have a hearing before that 
body. (Applause.) 

Now I am altogether opposed to the pessimistic note 
I hear sometimes sounded in convention, with regard to 
the recognition of elocution in the public schools and col- 
leges of our country. The young lady who spoke just a 
few moments ago, I am sure, could not have been in the 
convention ten years ago, or she might have heard that 
same speech at that time. We have rarely had an address 
of welcome by some one outside of our profession, that that 
person has not taken occasion to say a great many things 
about how little elecoution is recognized; but if you will 
actually look over the field for the past ten years, and com- 
pare past conditions with those existing to-day, you will 
find that no educational interest has had so much growth 
as that of elocution. Actnally, Mr. President, I know of 
institutions in which the elocution adopted in the college 
curriculum has brought them more substantial returns than 
any other one subject in the curriculum. When a body of 
fifty college professors will accept and recognize the merit 
of this work in the educational world, and give it greater 
value in their curicula than Latin, Greek, or Mathematics, 
I say there is a recognition of which we have a right to be 
proud. 

This recognition obtains in the educational world ; and 
if it is being recognized by the best educators, what is the 
sense of such a newspaper article as that in the Journal yes- 
terday afternoon, which actually misrepresents every senti- 
ment which has been uttered on the floor of this convention, 
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simply because somebody who wrote that report did not 
know the facts. 

There is hardly a high school in a city of any size that 
does not need a teacher of eclocution. They may call it 
reading, physical expression, or various other names; but 
when vou analyze the situation, you will find underneath it, 
as bed rock, the teaching of expression in accordance with 
its well established principles. Let us be more optimistic as 
to what has been done. Let the public understand that 
elocution, which includes all that is best in the teaching of 
reading is highly valued by the public schools, by the 
high schools and by the colleges. The method, of course, 
must be adapted to the wants of the children, and varied 
just as their intellectual development varies. We can teach 
a child six vears old, or a person sixty years of age. I hope 
we will not have any more of this pessimistic view of the 
teaching of reading in the public schools. 

THE PRESIDENT : The Chair is not enforcing the 
tiiree minute rule, but the intent was to discuss “Expression 
in the Elementary Schools.” Perhaps we had better try 
to confine ourselves more closely to it. 

MkS. LEWIS: I do believe that this organization 
has been the means of creating an atmosphere favorable to 
the teaching of reading in the public schools. This has 
reached the educators, and has done a great work in the 
past ten years. It is yoing todo more. I believe when we 
educate the educators along this line, we will reach the 
teachers in the elementary schools. The suggestion offer- 
ed by Mrs. Conner, of New York, of disseminating in the 
form of tracts, some of the fine papers that we have had on 
the floor of this convention in our sessions during the past 
two days, would do much toward accomplishing this end. 
Tt would be well, if the convention, to be held next week in 
Minneapolis, could have before them the paper that we had 
yesterday trom Mr. Saunderson. Mental Culture is arrived 
at through the study of expression. I want to say, howev- 
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in our public schools of their need of knowledge of the 
teaching of reading. For the past several years I have 
had some experience in endeavoring to reach teachers in 
our Cincinnati Schools, and to lead them not only to help 
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themselves, but to help those in their care. There is, I 
know, a lamentable lack of any feeling of a need of it. They 
universally acknowledge the need of Geography, Mathe- 
matics, etc., but they do not feel that they ought to know 
any more than they do about Reading. I know,-from my 
experience, that public school teachers are the poorest, the 
very poorest, expressionists that it is possible to find. I 
have had public school teachers that could not read the 
simplest poem that was put into their hands. To me it is 
distressing when I know what this matter of reading means. 
Now, in order to create a spirit among public school teach- 
crs favorable to the diffusion of our Art, we must educate 
those above them, people who are above them in the line 
must be made to feel the need of it. Again, they them- 
selves must feel the need of the knowledge of the work 
that we, as teachers of elocution are doing. Another point 
that I have heen anxious to speak of on this floor, and will 
do so while on my feet, has been spoken of a number of 
times during the morning; that is, the use of the best liter- 
ature, the very best poetry we may find, in order that we 
may teach our children. Do not think that little children 
need simply trivial literature. They can enjoy and realize 
the very best that our literature affords. There is no doubt 
of it. In the hands of a proper teacher, the children will 
enjoy Shellev’s Skylark as they never will the most simple 
fairy tale. I know that to be a fact. As long as teachers 
of Elocution, or those posing as such, will continue to put 
poor literature before the public, and before the young peo- 
ple in their care, whether as matter of exhibition work or 
along the line of recitals, plays, if you please—for that is my 
point—we will never gain what we are after. We will nev- 
er reach the highest mental culture in children. In a re- 
cent high school Class Day performance, we had what I 
considered a distressing thing; we had a play that dealt 
with emotions and passions which no child, girl or boy, in 
our high schools should know exist. I say that is all 
wrong. Whose fault is that? I say it is the fault of the 
teachers and those above them. No teacher should be al- 
lowed to do a thing of that sort without its being resented 
by those in authority. Those in authority should stand for 
that which is best. As teachers of Elocution, if we ever 
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expect to attain a recognized position, we must stand for 
that which is highest and best in literature. (Applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT : The suggestion that Mr. Saun- 
derson inigit read his paper at Minneapolis is very thought- 
ful. No doubt Professor Trueblood will be very glad to 
introduce him during the week, as he has charge of the De- 
partment ot Spoken English. We hope such an invitation 
may be brought about, and that it will meet with accept- 
ance, 

MRS, SAUNDERSON : I want to say that I had the 
experience of teaching all the teachers in the public schools 
of a city—of twenty-five thousand inhabitants, to be sure— 
and these teachers asked that we might give them instruc- 
tion in Reading—that is what we called it; and the Board 
said they would pay two-thirds of the tuition if the teach- 
ers would pay the rest. The teachers had expected to pay 
their own tuition, but the Board did this to encourage the 
idea. I want to tell you, if I may, how it was brought 
about. I went into a little New England city, and they told 
me, “We have no nse for you in this city, except in this 
English Classical School, where you are to teach.”’ I said, 
“Very well, I shall be happy there, I am sure, in just that 
work.” But when I went into that city, I made up my 
mind that I was going to try and do other work. I was go- 
ing to try to reach out to the whole city, if possible. I also 
made up my mind that I should be a teacher and student of 
literatvre. The first inquiry I made was, “Is your Super- 
intendent of Schools a literary man; is he well educated, or 
is it a political office?” They said, “He is an educated 
man; he is President of the Shakespeare Club.” “Very 
well, I am going to know that man if possible ;’ and I tried 
to have the people understand that I was a student of litera- 
ture, and preierred the best literature ; that I cared nothing 
for dramatic art, only as it served in literature ; and I had no 
end of friends. The teachers came to me and said, “Will 
you teach us how to teach the children to read good litera- 
ture well?” It was one of the greatest victories I have ever. 
had in my whole experience in teaching; and I believe that 
if we can impress pople niore and more that we are students 
of literature, and want the best literature, and that we are 
not simply dramatic speakers ; we will be able to reach out 
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and teach people. I think Mr. Fulton will be glad to have 
me speak of this, which happened fifteen or sixteen years 
ago, for I know the work in that vicinity has been going on, 
and the teachers are continuing to study the needs of the 
children. 

Now, as the mother of four children, I know some- 
thing about teaching children. You must always study the 
children. Don’t have a theory, and try to fit the children 
to the theory. (Applause.) That is a mistake in the teach- 
ing of children to-day. You must study the children, and 
they will help you and lead you on; because I know that 
children do like good literature. Of course every moth- 
er’s children are exceptional to her, but I fancy that my 
four children are just ordinarily bright ones as the world 
goes, and | aim sure that they like the best literature. 1 
have put it to the test, and I believe that the average child 
will study the best literature with just as much earnestness 
as they do trash. 

MISS WASHBURN: A word of suggestion to Boards 
of Education, who map out courses for teaching in 
our public schools—that the best expression is not brought 
out by galloping through a given number of pages in a giv- 
en time. The experience which I have had for seven 
vears in teaching elementary reading is, that it is often laid 
down as an iron-ciad law, that a certain number of pages 
are to be given out in a certain number of days, regardless 
of the results that could legitimately be expected. It is pos- 
sible, it seems to me, that our Boards might be made to see 
that this is not the best way to zet effective expression. 

MR. HUMPHREY : I would like to say a word, pos- 


sibly aside from the subject, because the thought comes to ~ 


me in this discussion; then I shall return to the subject. 
In regard to pessimism and optimism, I do very much want 
to say this: Let us be optimistic as to the present, and pes- 
simistic as to the future. A backward glance will show us 
how we have grown in the field of Expression, and how we 
have come to be more and more recognized. Let us profit 
by all that the young lady here said, to correct our faults, 
and let us be encouraged by what Professor Fulton has 
said, to continue ovr good work. 

In respect to the subject under consideration, it seems 
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to me Professor Fulton struck the keynote of the whole 
thing. Just 1 word on that line, as to what is fundamental 
in teaching children. I heard one time, in my own little 
city of Galesburg, a college town, from a woman who stood 
high in the teaching of expression, this remark: “We have 
nothing to do with thought, but all to do with delivery.” A 
iew years ago I, with zeal in my heart, visited the public 
schools of Galesburg, which stand high in this study. I 
wished to see how expression was taught there, and went 
away more depressed than I have ever been before or since. 
The voung woman—1I use the word “woman” so frequently 
because there were no men there, that’s all—the young wo- 
man who was teaching one of the primary grades there had 
the class in reading on the floor for my especial benefit. 
After calling upon one or two pupils, she said to me—sort 
of nudged my shoulder, and said: “Now I will call upon 
some one who can read well.” She called upon a little 1a- 
dy, full of life and enthusiasm, and asked her to read. She 
read in an indifferent way. The teacher said, “Oh, read 
with expression!” Immediately that very much abused 
thing of “life,’—I mean in an elocutionary sense,—came to 
the rescue of the little lady, and thrilled every part of her 
hody. She commenced to read, and every once in a while 
came down with a thud on some little word that amounted 
to nothing at all. That was reading with “expression.” 
The teacher was satisfied. I had to acknowledge that was 
“better,” for fear of crushing out the spirit of the teacher, 
who was really trying to do for those children. Well, from 
those two instances, we can see what we have to work 
against. 

Now one point which Professor Fulton made a mo- 
ment ago, that if we can teach the teachers fundamental ex- 
pression, we will have no fear for the future of the teaching 
of reading in our elemtnary schools, or anywhere else. I 
do not believe in resolving, resolving, and in publishing 
resolutions, but I do believe the fundamentals of expres- 


sion, and in letting the genius of the individual work out in | 


its own way. That is the greatest thing that can be done 
in the teaching world, and will prove our salvation as a pro- 
fession. We must teach the teachers that under all life is 
this thing of expression in the vocal world, and that only 
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as the student finds himself in his literature, is there any- 
thing gained in reading or expression; and when that is 
done, the reading passes the primary stage, and final suc- 
cess is assured. I believe it, for I have proved it myself. 
I went to the city of Battle Creek, Michigan, a few years 
ago, where the teaching in the vublic schools of expres- 
sion, or of reading classes, was the dread and the bugbear 
of the teachers. I believe that is the case, time and time 
again. I went in there with this idea, and the zeal of con- 
viction, and J taught those teachers as much as I could of 
this thing in some nine days. They became somewhat en- 
thused, and asked me if IT would teach a class of children 
before them to exemplify this idea. I don’t know but what 
1 was foolish, but I piunged in, accepted the proposition, 
and did it. Two years later I returned to the city, and 
about the happiest event that ever occurred in my life was 
tc have them express to me their gratitude for having pre- 
sented to them that one idea—just that one idea! 

MRS. THORPE: As we can have no expression with- 
out thought, J would begin to teach a class of children in 
the public schools first, to have a voice, and be able to use 
it. I called at our Newton Centre School, and found it 
was almost impossible to hear what the children said in 
their recitations, yet they could screech out of doors. Their 
out-door voice is like screaming, it is not really a voice. I 
called not iong ago at a school that was preparatory for col- 
lege. ‘There was a distinguished elocutionist teaching the 
class I sat down at quite a distance from them, be- 
cause I wanted to hear the voices. The teacher came to me 
and said I would have to sit pretty near, or I would not 
hear, and I found it was true. I was obliged to be within 
four or five feet of that class of young ladies, in order to un- 
derstand a word they said. 1 heard the exercises, and when 
it was over, the teacher said, “They do not speak very 
clearly.” I should begin teaching them to use their lungs, 
so they could speak everything clearly, straight from the 
breathing muscles. I go to our public schools sometimes 
because I like to hear how the teachers do. I saw a teach- 
er put some words on a blackboard, for instance, “c-a-t,” 
and teach-the class to say “k,” that is, to begin with, and 
she seemed to direct her effort chiefly to the consonants of 
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that word. I thought if more stress was laid upon the vow- 
els, the consonants would fall into line. They should be 
taught to give the consonants very lightly, and bring out 
the vowels with strength. 

THE PRESIDENT : The time is now up for discus- 
sion of this topic, and we will pass to the next number on 
the program. 

We will have the pleasure of hearing from Mr. Joseph 
T. Robert, who is a brother of the author of Robert’s Rules 
of Order. He is not only the brother, but the co-worker 
and collaborator. We will have great pleasure in listening 
to Mr. Robert. (Applause.) 

Mr. Joseph T. Robert, of The Robert Correspondence 
School of Parliamentary Law, Chicago, delivered an in- 
structive lecture or infortnal address, in which he illustrated 
his manner of handling classes in parliamentary law by dis- 
tributing to his audience various small cards, numbered, 
each card conveying to its recipient some specific instruc- 
tion, as for example, “Nominate a gentleman for Chair- 
man,” “Second the motion,” etc. The method employed 
by Mr. Robert for conveying instruction was suggestive. 
and valuable because of its suggestiveness, and could 
doubtless be used to advantage in teaching many other 
subjects, but the exercise was of such a nature that it could 
not be profitably reproduced here. 

The hour was much enjoyed by all, Mr. Robert having 


a natural humor which kept every one amused and interest- 
ed. 


THURSDAY EVENING. 


MR. VIRGIL A. PINKLEY, PRESIDING. 


Richard G. Moulton, Ph. D., University of Chicago, 
Chicago, IIl., 
Interpretive Recital....“The ‘Alcestis’ of Euripides.” 
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SESSION OF THE MAIN BODY. 


THE PRESIDENT IN THE CHAIR. 


Friday, June 27-—10:00 A. M. 


Mr. W. B. CHAMBERLAIN : Mr. President, it is 
only. due to Professor Nathaniel Butler, who is down on 
our program for an address at this hour, on “What the 
Teacher of Expression Should Study,” that I should an- 
nounce that the reason for Professor Butler’s failure to ap- 
pear this morning is that his wife has been taken away 
within a week, and Professor Butler feels both physically 
and mentally inadequate to the work. We could not, of 
course, expect it of him, and I took the liberty of excusing 
him, with an expression of sympathy from the committee 
in behalf of the Association. 

In his place, we will have the pleasure of listening to 
one of our oldest rnembers, and one of the most experienc- 
ed in this work ; one who knows, I think, from nearly a life- 
time of service, some things, at least, that every teacher of 
expression should study. It is our brother, Professor 
Francis T. Russell, joint author with Murdoch, of a valua- 
ble text-book, who will bring to us some experiences from 
his work. (Applause.) 


ADDRESS. 


REV. FRANCIS T. RUSSELL, GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMI- 
NARY, NEW YORK CITY. 


(Substituted for the appointed address of Prof. Na- 
thaniel Butler, Chicago, on “What the Teacher of Expres- 
sion Should Study.”) 

Let us consider what our whole study is in this art of 
elocution. It is the recognition of this truth: that “out of 
the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh.” Now, 
the great mistake that has often been made heretofore, and 
which we make ourselves undoubtedly from time to time, 
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is this: That expression is something put on—something 
assumed. It is not that. It is pressed out of us; it comes 
out of the very heart and life; and we wish to look into the 
inner man to see how the conditions and varying states of 
feeling, and of thought relating to the subject, affect the 
expression, the pressing out of what is within the mind and 
heart of the speaker. 

Let us begin with something very obvious: the study 
of Nature. The Elocutionist, whether as teacher, reader 
or speaker, is one who studies nature ; he begins there. The 
man who is insensible to the relationship of nature to his 
art, who is ignorant of her moods, who does not recognize 
that she “appeals to man in various language, in his gayer 
hours, and in his darker musings,” is without a base, as it 
were, or foundation from which all expression should pro- 
ceed. We ought not to look upon the verdant fields of this 
season without feeling “the life in every budded quick ;”’ 
as Tennyson says, in every bush, and tree, and plant and 
flower, and in the season of Spring taking on Spring, as it 
were too appropriate the life and inspiration that comes 
from nature. We look aloft, we study the clouds. Have 
we never studied them for the enricliment of our own na- 
ture, for enlarging, expanding and elevating the heart and 
life? ° Have we never studied the glories there; have we 
never seen the life below pictured above; reflecting on that 
glorious background of creation, have we not taken on new 
impressions and inspirations, prompting us in expression? 
And when at night we have stood under the firmament,— 
as Hamlet says, “This majestic roof fretted with golden 
fire’—how much has it said to us of vocal interpretation ! 
We listen to the songs of birds to take on impressions. I 
was pained to hear from a refined lady not long ago, when 
asking her whether she enjoyed hearing the birds sing in 
the morning, “Oh, no, I want to sleep.” Then her soul 
slept ; l.er ear was not attuned to melodies she might other- 
wise be prompted to make her own in human utterance. 
Her soul was also sleeping, perchance, indifferent to the. 
soft, gurgling melodies of “the complaining brooks that 
make the meadows green,” of the sighing of the pine trees, 
the rustling oi the oak leaves, or the whispering of the birch, 
the wail of the forest, the moaning, the roaring, the seething 
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of the sea. And we hear sounds in Nature other than those 
which appeal to us musically,—the deep mutterings of the 
thunder, how it awakens and thrills us, as the thought 
conies to us, what if that immense cloud that is passing 
should bring to us the terror that swept over the neighbor- 
ing states but yesterday ; how we are appalled, thrilled, par- 
alyzed, it may be, with terror lest some message of death 
may rest on that darkened surface. So, not to pursue this 
further, for it is almost illimitable in its scope,—by the study 
of Nature we are to learn something of expression. 

Now do not imagine that I am here to preach, but I am 
here to state the truth as it appears to me. In the true 
study of Nature we are led through Nature to God. Take 
the thought of God out of that entrancing recitation, “King 
Rene’s Daughter,” we heard here so recently, and what be- 
comes of the rest of the poem? In leaves us here on this 
earth with the human prompting of love which, we are told, 
is indeed divine; but it involves something more to hold us 
enraptured and thrilled. The man who does not admit God 
into his soul, has one element wanting in his expression, 
and what is that? Reverence,—submission to a superior 
power. If he in his presumption imagines that he himself 
is lord of all,— 

“I am monarch of all I survey, 
From the center all round to the sea 
I am lord of the fowl and the brute,” — 


making himself supreme, he is lacking in one requirement 
of subjective interpretation,—the submission of the soul to 
some higher power. When that power is Creator, when 
that power is Redeemer, when that power is Sanctifier of 
the soul, he needs all these elements entering into his heart 
and life, if out of the abundance of his heart his mouth is 
to speak. But the study must go beyond this; we cannot 
leave it here. 

Rightly to express what proceeds from the human 
heart and mind requires knowledge of what is found in 
other hearts and minds, what is represented in the daily life, 
which we are to reproduce as well as we can in expressive 
forms. There is thus needed a knowledge of mankind, if 
we are to express properly, fully and effectively what is 
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committed to our trust; and we begin with ourselves, this 
complex machinery of ours, this wonderful being, fearfully 
and wonderfully made. Living here temporarily, knowing 
that within ourselves there is an immortal life, we should 
know something of this being of ours, and the life we live. 
Life, as we see it passing as in a panorama around us,—the 
life here, the life above, the life beyond; the life fitted to 
those which may be of the earth earthy, yet also having 
nopes deathless as immortality itself. What are we to know 
about men and ourselves? 

I think a great deal of the poor elocution that we have 
comes from « want of self-knowledge. “Know thyself” has 
stood the test of centuries. The elocutionist needs this as 
much as the moralist, as much as the philosopher. “Know 
thyself.” Let us know our own limitations in the first 
place ; Jet us know how far we can go in thought, in feeling 
and expression ; what powers we have to reproduce what is 
in the heart and mind, and how we are to express it in var- 
ious forms of sound and action, facial expression, and bodi- 
ly bearing. How are we to get at this? By looking into 
ourselves first of all, as we say, not to fill us with self-es- 
teem,—for we shall very soon be taught better if we begin 
with that; we shall not go far before we are reminded of 
that saying of the great dramatist, “To make me frankly 
despise myself’—but lifting us abovethat to brighter hopes, 
with grander ideas, to aspirations and inspirations which 
elevate, ennoble and expand the being. 

This putting into expressive form, when we are called 
upon to do so, the inner thought and feeling, tends to form 
character. You know the old theory that a good orator 
must be a good man. Can we not detect that which is as- 
sumed in character—that which is put on and not native? 
Ordinarily we can; yet we know it is the function of art to 
conceal art. Alas, how often we forget this, and present 
inerely sensations, because we have not concealed the art, 
where it should be the living representation of the thought 
and feeling. 

It is the actor’s province to acquire that power, this 
power of being apparently so real, so genuine, so honest, 
and yet the true character be at variance with all these. 

Again, in acquiring the knowledge of our limitations, 
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let us hegin with the physical man. You have all known 
the school-Loy declamation of Spartacus to the Gladiators. 
The author was Elijah Kellogg, the writer of the series of 
stories for boys—a friend of my youth. He was in his early 
life a sailor on the high seas, before he studied theology, 
and he came to his elocution master, the honored James E. 
Murdoch, for vocal drill, because he was going to study 
theology. He had forsaken the seas, and he wanted to 
learn how to preach. He was at the Andover Theological 
Seminary. Mr. Murdoch began with the breathing exer- 
cises—a safe beginning—and the man pooh-poohed at that, 
said “Pshaw! I can do that.” He was told to be careful. 
“Yh, I will show you,” he said, and went at it, and in ten 
minutes fell flat to the floor, sturdy sailor as he was. He 
did not know how to breathe. Not long since, an old pupil 
came to me and said, “What is it that is giving me this pain 
in my heart when I use that little tube in breathing?” I 
thought for a moment. I said, “Now you are the man I 
have heen in search of. You don’t know that you must not 
exceed the natural powers in so expanding the lungs as to 
impair the action of the heart; it is a conflict of the heart ac- 
tion with the lung action that causes you the pain.” So, 
fellow students, we must learn first our physical limitations. 

Then as to mental conceptions, we must not attempt 
more than we can do, but we must expand and rise, increase 
in power and in ability, higher and higher, but not too high. 
The ideal is one thing, the real is another. We must learn 
what the limitations are mentally, and the workings of the 
mind; but in order to interpret them we must fall back up- 
on the body. We must learn how to breathe in order to 
put the voice into action. The voice, we must remember, 
is a muscular apparatus. That is where the drill of the 
Rush system is entirely misconceived. If we repeatedly 
use the sanie set of muscles in the arms or the fingers for 
piano playing, we know what results will follow. It is just 
so with the muscular power in developing the voice for ex- 
pression. This is apart from expression itself, except as 
expression involves this muscular action; so the purely me- 
chanical vocal drill you will find of service. Pardon me if 
I say (for “I am nothing if not critical,”) I am sure of that 
as I listen to the voices at our annual conventions. Perhaps 
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one in five is a good voice,—and it does not always come 
up to that standard. It is very seldom the case that an el- 
ocutionist should have a bad voice—there is really no ex- 
cuse for it. 

Then, in contrast with this, of course, we must put 
thought into the sound. This preparatory muscular pro- 
cess relates to the physical man. Now we have some- 
thing higher, something better, but we cannot move the 
higher machinery without acquiring some power of mov- 
ing the engine itself independently, because the Will has to 
work. We are called by the ear to produce certain sounds, 
certain effects ; and if our niuscles are under control, and we 
are rea-ly for it, we can respond. 

Now, as to the conception mentally, how shall that be 
acquired? Let me introduce here what I thought was a 
very remarkable saying in its day, when old Dr. Wayland, 
then President of Brown University, was approached by 
the late Honorabie Barnas Sears, Secretary of Education 
of Massachusetts for some years, ‘vith the statement that 
he (Mr. Sears) had decided to study for the Baptist minis- 
try. Dr. Wayland said to him—and this, let it be remem- 
bered, was fifty vears ago—“Two books, young man, are 
all you need, the Bible and Shakespeare.” Shakespeare! 
Why? Because he represents human nature as it is in the 
drama of daily life—nian as he is. There is no false por- 
traiture, as we know, no misrepresentation, no mistakes, no 
blotting of the lines there, but just as man would appear. 
Indeed, it seems to me that it would be almost impossible 
for Shakespeare to have conceived of any other expression 
than that which he gives to every character in every scene 
of his plays, the natural framing of the thought, the logical 
connection of the thought, the representation of man as he 
is. 

And here, let me tell an old story again, for I have an 
addition to make to it this year. My contention is this, 
that the close study of Shakespeare is of itself an education. 
I had been looking for a good instance of verifying this im-. 
pression of mine after many, I need not say how many,— 
years of study. I found a young man who had forsaken 
the public school at fourteen years of age, a young Irish- 
man who lived in a hut alone, spending the entire day in 
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turning a railroad switch, and recording the trains, and do- 
ing nothing else. I need not go through all the processes 
through which he was led in the way of preparatory study, 
but I tested him at last in Shakespeare. He had tried this 
thing and that thing, and the other thing, and gave up ev- 
erything in the wavy of intellectual study and development, 
and was just attending mechanically to the work, which he 
did faithfully, when he took up the study of Shakespeare. 
The first play he read was the Merchant of Venice, which 
interested him immensely. I had him recite passages from 
the play, and write a little essay on that play, giving his im- 
pressions of the characters. I wish I had that essay, and 
other essays which he wrote, because he went on from play 
to play, until in the course of fifteen months he had master- 
ed, according to his powers, every play of Shakespeare. I 
have these essays now in my possession, making a large 
pile of manuscript. He can repeat ad libitum almost any 
passage of a play, not literally correctly, in every case, of 
course, but with the true connection in following out the 
idea of the play or character. I have in my pocket a letter 
received from hin bunt vesterday, expressing, as he has done 
frequently, his profound gratitude that Shakespeare had 
been made known to him. He said that last year he had 
read Shakespeare all through again, and he intended to re- 
peat it the coming winter. He can stand this moment a 
thorough-going examination on the plays of Shakespeare. 
This work filied that dull routine with new life for him, with 
intensified conception of those characters as portrayed by 
Shakespeare; it really awakened in him a new intellectual 
birth. Only last year, a young man, a farmer in the vicin- 
ity of my pupil’s hut, was dying of typhoid fever, and his 
physician was alarmed and mystified to hear this illiterate 
youth reciting page after page from Shakespeare. He in- 
quired. into it, and found that this same switchman had 
chanced upon this young man, and compelled him to take 
the same course that he himself had pursued, and had loan- 
ed him the copy of Shakespeare that I gave him, and soon 
he secured a copy for hiniself. He went through the plays, 
and that was why he could, under such tutorage, give ex- 
pression to his thoughts even in the ravings of delirium. 
In this letter, recetved yesterday, ny protege says, “I have 
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now read the writings of Sir Walter Scott, and in our Me- 
chanics’ Boarding House, we buy the books as they come 
out, and read them with great delight.” This new intel- 
lectual life was awakened in that young man by the study 
of Shakespeare. 

Let no one who has to deal immediately with man, as 
ne is in character, thought and emotion, be ignorant of 
Shakespeare. To prove what the study of Shakespeare 
may do not only for the illiterate, as in the case of my 
switchman, but also for the cultivated scholar, let me ad- 
duce the noted example of the late Rev. Dr. Hudson, who 
was a post-graduate of a New England College for some 
years before he had ever read Shakespeare, when being ad- 
vised to do so, entered upon his study of the great dramat- 
ist with such increasing interest that he became, finally, one 
of the famous Shakespearian editors——the first of all 
in merit, according to the judgment of both Sir Henry Irv- 
ing and F-dwin Looth. 

Oh, that we might consider in all our work the privi- 
lege and mission of our high calling! Sometimes it would 
seem that an elocutionist had no respect for his art, no con- 
sciousness of his allegiance to the literature of his mother 
tongue, no conception of what he might do and ought to 
do for his hearers, in instilling the “high thinking” and the 
stirring of noblest thoughts to be impressed by the magic 
power of his art —-in “thoughts that breathe and words that 
burn.” The elocutionist is not an entertainer, he is no 
king’s jester, no man’s fool. He has, indeed, humor in 
charge, but he has also art, and truth, and morals, and liter- 
ature; and if he respects his art, and his hearers, and him- 
self, he has higher aims than merely “to make the unskilful 
laugh.” 

Not long since, we were invited to attend an evening 
garden patty, amidst surroundings which made the whole 
scene a very fairyland in its beauty and attractiveness. 
Works of art were there. and we iad sounds of music to de- 
light us. Ilospitality abounded. Large numbers attend- 
ed. We had a speech of welcome, refined, cultivated and — 
thoughtful, and our President responded in like spirit. We 
appreciated our welcome greatly, and I said, now elocution 
has its opportunity, now the art will speak, now those in- 
terested in the art will elevate it, and show the people what 
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it is, that it is something more than mere entertainment, 
something not extravagant, but entertaining and interest- 
ing, useful and instructive. So I said, now is the opportuni- 
ty. Was the opportunity improved? Did we gain what 
we might have gained for this annual convention of elocu- 
tionists in this vear in the great city of Chicago? 

I was lying, some ten years ago, apparently fatally ill 
in a hospital in New York, from which the physicians 
thought I was doomed to be carried forth, when Mr. Han- 
nibal Williams, almost forbidden by the physicians to con- 
verse with me, came to get my ideas relating to establishing 
an Annual Convention of Elocutionists. I remember the 
thoughts that were interchanged. It had to be done brief- 
lv, but the idea was in my mind, that we must do some- 
thing for the art, to instruct the people and show them that 
it was an honorable, useful, and respectable art, and should 
be so recognized. Let us remember the province of hu- 
mor, and let us make it, as far as we can, instructive, and 
really suggestive of something. We must not get so far 
beyond the people that they cannot follow sympathetically, 
and with interest and profit to themselves, but we must ever 
keep in mind this idea of elevating the art. Take the en- 
tertainment in the scene just described, and was it a fitting 
part of the occasicn itselff Did it belong there? There 
were exceptions here and there. In the presentation of 
humor, it was the very best of its order. Should we expect 
anything better? I did long for something that spoke more 
for the arit,—a longing that was satisfied certainly in one 
brief poem that was given. there,—Mrs. Browning’s 
“Sleep.” 

lt is not an easy thing to select, even from a wide 
scope of English literature, matter which will always be in- 
teresting to «a miscellaneous audience. We must adapt 
ourselves to our audience, and keep within the circle of their 
relationship to us, not to exceed that, but all the while, lift- 
ing, lifting, lifting. Ferlans it may be an encouragement 
to those who are present, if they have never had occasion 
to experiment, as I did on a certain occasion, when giving 
a public reading for a town library. Of late years I have 
had other occupations than public reading, except as it was 
turned to charitable uses. Rut the instance I am about to 
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relate was so remarkable, that I think it worth while re- 
porting it to you. There came up a tremendous thunder- 
storm just before the hour of assembling. I knew that that 
meant an empty house, but I felt considerably consoled by 
the fact that those interested in the library had disposed of 
a large number of tickets, so they would not suffer. The 
audience was coniposed chiefly of ragged children, children 
of basket-makers from a mountain near by, who were a 
community by themselves, and had very little of education 
or of interest, apparently, which could guide them to appre- 
ciate any effort in the way of literary entertainment. But 
I said to myself, “Now I must vary my program, and I will 
hegin with sonicthing that they know about.” I soon 
found that they were taking everything that could be giv- 
en. I said at last to myself, “I have heard actors say that 
the people are not interested in Shakespeare; I will try 
Hamlet on this chosen company, these ragged children.” 
They were all of them like so many electric lights, casting 
up their inspiring eves at me. as they hung by their chins, 
some of thera, on the platform-railing in front. I selected 
the first act of Hamlet, knowing that I could drop it the 
moment they went to sleep; but instead of that, they were 
all alive. I never had an audience so held by the thought 
of the author as these little ragamuffins were on that occa- 
sion. Thev took every thought, apparently. Then I tried 
some refined humor which I thought would be above them, 
but I found it was not so at all. They were full of gleeful 
applause, showing their appreciation. (Applause). 
(Here the gavel fell.) 


“THE ART OF EXPRESSION AS A SOCIAL 
TRUST.” 


PROF. GRAHAM TAYLOR, CHICAGO. 


—_——-4 


I am to speak on The art of Expression as a Social 
Trust. Self expression seems to be a law of life, human 
and divine. The supretnacy of the Semitic idea of God 
and of the disclosure of the Divine nature in the Hebrew 
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Scriptures is very largely due to the fact that they repre- 
sent a self-revealing God. Indeed the whole thought of 
that people, in the successive names they gave to God, ap- 
pears to have been to reveal contemporaneously to the men 
of each generation what he had seemed to be to them. 
At every great epoch of Hebrew history, the leader, or the 
administrator of a new economy, comes forth with a new 
name of God; and God, as a living God, has made his im- 
pression upon the mind of the race by a contemporary self- 
revelation. So it is with men; more and more self-expres-~ 
sion has seemed to he not only the very consummation of 
personality, but a means of its development. To give an 
expression of one’s best self to one’s fellows, there is no 
greater gift than that. For after all, we are realizing 
that it is nothing that we can part with, that we cau 
give apart from ourselves to our fellows, which begins 
to compare with what we can be, or what we can 
become to them. It is in this that the new phi- 
lanthropy differs from the old “Lady Bountiful char- 
ty’’ of handing things down from some superior throne 
of self conceit to one’s fellows. The new charity, or the 
new philanthropy costs ruore, inasmuch as the giving of 
what one is is a more costly sacrifice than the giving of 
anything that one has, that one can part with. So in the 
inodern social movement, from the view-point of which I 
have been asked particularly to speak, the enlarged sphere 
for seli-expression is a subjective reward for any objective 
service we may render. A modern movement which is 
now attracting not a little attention, is perhaps primarily 
due to the desire of the cultivated and privileged classes for 
an enlarged opportunity for higher, truer and better self- 
expression. Commissioner Harris, our great Commission- 
er of Education at Washington, has given what to my mind 
is the most comprehensive as weil as the most scientific 
definition of what education really is—what culture really 
consists in, when he says, “Culture is the rise of the indi- 
vidual into the life of the species.” And there is a hunger- 
ing for a larger share in the race life which is breaking over 
all the barriers of mere conventionality and of usage, and 
is leading the educated youth of all lands to extremely un- 
conventional effort to share the race life of their times. 
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Leaving academic shades, often under the spell of such a 
life as John Ruskin’s, a long succession of the very best 
men of Oxford and other universities have gone into the 
service of the Common life, not only to give, but to get. 
They have gone, not to their own privileged class, but they 
have found their mission in the very depths of the hidden 
heart of the great cities, like Whitechapel, East London, 
the home of the unprivileged, disinherited, dispossessed 
masses of their fellow men. This is true, not only in the 
centers of English education, but far out in Russia the same 
heart hunger for the race life has made itself manifest ; and 
some of the best men and most refined and educated wo- 
nien of the Russian universities have entered such a pro- 
test, and have registered such a revolt against the confine- 
ment to the more conventional life, that they have gone 
forth into little beaureaucratic positions on the confines of 
the empire. Those women have become even midwives to 
the peasantry, in order that they might share more of the 
common life. Perhaps the note of the greatest reality in 
the religion of the nineteenth century was sounded by 
Count Leo Tolstoi. His ideal, his religion required him, at 
the cost of any prestige or so-called conventional reputa- 
tion, to live the liie of a social democrat, which is being 
practically lived out in the University, or Social Settlement 
movement. It is the movement from the privileged, culti- 
vated and financially resourceful classes to the unprivileged, 
disinherited masses of the race. 

In the very first instance it vas not so much the appeal 
of the objective necessity without them, as that of the sub- 
‘ective heart hunger within them for a larger share in the 
life of the race, which moved representatives of these class- 
es toward the mass life. After all we must realize fully 
that the educated privileged classes, the classes that have 
immunity from heart-depressing, deadening manual toil, 
the classes that have freedom from that haunting, pressing, 
overshadowing precariousness of livelihood, with which the 
world is face to face; I say that those who are immune 
from those conditions are the mere raveling of the fringe 
on the garment of humanity. (Applause). We are an in- 
finitestimal minority of the world’s population which is 
scrambling for the barest, bleakest, most barren kind of an 
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existence, in the midst of a plenty that makes their patience 
of the mass of men divine. Now I say that the objective 
necessity may he powerful for the altruistic service which 
has been included in the Social Settlement and other phil- 
anthropic niovenients ; but in the first instance, to the cred- 
it of the cultivated classes be it said, in the first instance 
the primary motive was and is the desire for a larger share 
in the real life of the majority of our fellow men, the protest 
against a narrowing conventional class-life which does not 
afford opportunity for the larger self expression in which 
the developement of personality, more largely than any- 
thing else, consists. For instance, when the Hull House 
was established in this city it was in the minds of its two 
college girls originators to give other college girls gradu- 
ates an opportunity for larger self expression. They knew 
that the first year out of college or school was the most 
restless and unhappy year of an American girl’s life. When 
the child—or the young woman returns from college, she 
is perplexed to reconcile the college ideal of life that she 
brings home with her and the real environment where tco 
often she is expected to be a bit of polished bric-a-brac, the 
mere object of a parential doting affection. The two views 
of life are so inconsistent as to be antagonistic. Their rest- 
lessness is simply this hunger ior the larger share in the 
common life, for that upon which they may center their 
higher ideals and broader visions, the desire to dedicate their 
lives to the culture which is more and more in the only true 
ethics considered to be a social trust. So the subjective 
side, having selt to express, demands the very largest op- 
portunity for self expression, not because of the good to be 
yotten. The condition of service in these little groups of 
cultivated people, who are often amidst the most depressing 
surroundings and in the most cosmopolitan neighborhood 
where there is less in the outer life to attract and the most 
to repel, the condition is that the applicant must be humble 
enough to acknowledge that she or he has something to get 
as well as something to give in the reciprocity of that dem- 
ocratic neighborhood life. For only thus can the individ- 
ual grow into usefulness, only thus can culture be realized 
by the individual life rising to share the life of the species. 
In the doctrine of the incarnation is to be found an ex- 
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pression of this very idea; and one of the most fascinating 
theories of the incarnation is, that even had there been no 
sin to call the Son of God from Heaven, the self- 
revelation involved in the creation would have been 
sufficient to have--I was going to say—forced God, 
hy the very law of His nature, to put forth the 
very highest expression of His being in the per- 
son of a perfect man. And so, on behalf of the strug- 
gling souls under vour care and mine, who are yearning for 
the highest self-expression, I plead for the inculcation of 
the art of expression as a social trust. I can conceive of no 
greater breach of trust than to make use of one’s culture 
and education, (which are social products into which the 
sacrifices of many lives are put, in order to make such edu- 
cation possible—the result of that world-wide and time- 
long sacrifice that we cal] culture)—for the exploitation of 
the mass, and for the benefit of any individual or any class. 
It is suicide, and the retributive justice of the Almighty 
will overtake any life that wants to live unto itself. (Ap- 
plause). For the horizon closes down, down, down upon 
such a life, and the world in which such an one lives, grows 
narrower and narrower, and you see, as all of us have, 
souls buried within the incrustation of a selfish culture. 
And so I say, that by the very pity we have for that life, 
which is struggling out into its liberty, let us give it free- 
dom. Declare its emancipation, and that of every ethical 
and religious interest, hy imposing the obligation to a social 
expression of whatever culture nas been received from the 
social sacrifice behind it. 

In visiting great colleges and state universities, I am 
often impelled to ask, who built these walls? What is the 
cement that holds these great boulders and rocks together? 
who dug them out of the earth? on whose backs and by 
whose power were they lifted? Where did the roof trusses 
come from, how were they bolted together? Did mere in- 
tellect do it? Wasn’t there mechanics’ grimy sweat ex- 
pended in nining the iron, and the coal, the raw material 
that has been wrought up into all of these fabrics of art 
and architecture? Don’t I remember, when I first entered 
the Social Settlement service, to have been taken in hand by 
a Russian Jewish socialist in this manner of ethical appeal— 
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“You are come here to live with ns?” “Yes.” “I suppose 
you know you owe it tous?” “Yes,” I falteringly assented. 
“But I suppose you know that if we hadn’t built these 
buildings you would not have been willing to build them?” 
which I knew to be very true, for I would not like to live in 
a house thac I could build. “I suppose you know that if 
we did not print and bind the books that you read, you 
could not study them ;” and then, with a penetrating glance 
that went down into the verv depths of my being, he said 
to me: “And if we who have capacity for culture, were not 
willing to iabor, you, sir, would have no leisure to learn?” 
Oh, that “leisure to learn,” men and women, what an eth- 
ical tragedy it involves if we misappropriate it to our own 
selves and to the exploitation of our brothers, who have 
given it to us, and who have a capacity equal to our own, 
if they were given a chance. (Applause). One man al- 
most on bended knees, hesought me to get him out of the 
sweat shop, where he was one of the multitudinous vic- 
tims oi that system, and to get him night work, “for,” said 
he, “perhaps between two and four o’clock in the morning 
T will have a little chance to read.” I got him the position, 
but with it came the requirement, “No reading at any 
hour.” (A Voice: Shame!) Could there be a greater 
tragedy? I have seen that man stand up on a free floor 
and advocate the Marxian theory of Economic Value with 
one of the best intormed university professors, and hold his 
ewn. He knew his Marx through and through, as scarce- 
lv any of our theological students knew their Bibles. 
Moreover, he had read his John Stuart Mill through three 
times in English—tor he had mastered our tongue—and 
he hurled at that piofessor not only his own independent 
original arguments, but the arguments of these two masters 
to whom he had bowed, an intellectual achievement the like 
of which I have scarcely seen in Chicago. 

To a Warvard University student, a young Jewish 
workirg man friend wrote reminding him how much his 
education was costing others besides his father, and adding, 
in an outburst of feeling, as eloquent as it was ethical, “Re- 
turn in glorious light for all the oil that is being poured in- 
to the lamp of vour life.” I doubt very much if the oldest 
of American universities will ever teach that boy a lesson 
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that sunk deeper or rose higher than that from this young 
working boy, who is as capable as he of receiving the cul- 
ture of Harvard. I tell vou, ladies and gentlemen, we had 
better heed these treniendous calls of the life about us, for 
they articulate the law of our being, and come straight 
from the heart and mind of the God who made and redeem- 
ed us. 

Now, on the other hand, there is a tremendous object- 
ive necessity for regarding whatever art of expression you 
teach, or your pupils acquire, as a social obligation. Cross 
the Chicago River, and come out here into the 17th Ward, 
and stay an hour or two with me where I have lived for 
these seven years, and he bewildered by the mass of that 
industrial army that sweeps up Milwaukee avenue with the 
magnificent tread of independent manhood and woman- 
hood,—one of the great sights of this city that all too few of 
us ever looked upon. See where they go, after their hard 
day’s toil is over; see the standard of life higher than which 
thev want their women and children to rise; think of your 
own aspirations for your ‘vife, your mother and your little 
children, and then forever abjure the thought that when 
these poor people get together in unions to raise the stand- 
ard of life, and to set a ininimum wage for less than which 
they say they will not work unless they are forced to,—-I 
say never in God's world find fault with them for that, for it 
is the only recourse they have, an economic necessity, as 
blind a force as compels the combination of capital. But 
meanwhile, while this wonderful brotherhood of craftsman- 
ship is combining to do what they can only do for them- 
selves, let us remember our social trust, let us think of what 
to us is best worth living for; let us think of our love of 
the harmony of sweet sounds, of the restfulness to our eyes 
of the sense of the beautiful, of the enrichment of the world 
in which we live by the knowledge of the history of the 
past, to which this great Duilding is dedicated, and the in- 
spirations of literature, and then say to ourselves, have we 
—our little class—a monopoly of the love of music, of art, . 
of literature, of history, of nature? If there are any of you 
who think you have, I wish you would let me disabuse your 
little minds of that small conceit. I would like to take you 
into the Woman’s Club room at the Chicago Commons 
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Building, and show you something in the corner. An Ital- 
ian washer-woman brought it. She said she earned it by 
her day’s washing; she thought it was pretty, and so would 
like others to share it, and she uncovered it. What do you 
suppose it was? It was a statuette that high, (indicating), 
of the Winged Victory. (Applause). I remember a young 
working woman, who paused as she passed the house on 
her way to work, to enjoy the little open space that we 
have there, some thirty feet square, with three whole trees 
in it, some barberry bushes, a few geraniums, and a little 
green grass—(and those are the only green things we grow 
zround there, except ourselves who live inside the house, 
and we are greener than the grass is); but this working 
girl], as she came by, said: “You don’t know with what joy 
I pass this corner every morning and night. You know, 
sir, it rests me to look at that little garden?’ Why, do 
vou know there were children there so divorced from na- 
ture that they had never seen a flower until we came there. 
There are twelve thousand school children in that district ; 
and when we came there and opened a play-ground fifty by 
ninety feet, it was the only public place where those twelve 
thousand school children had the right to play, except in 
the middle of the street. You know we have no big yards 
over there, and very rarely have even school yards to play 
in. We have no public play-grounds no place where the 
child is allowed to be. When were sent to brighten the 
opening of our play-ground, a thousand carnations, with 
common consent those hundreds of children left. their 
swings, sand-piles, and see-saws, and with one wild shout, 
swarmed the platform to get one little bit of a blossom as 
their share of those thousand “pinks.” Isn’t it the cruelest 
thing in God’s world to divorce life from mother nature, 
and of all things, child hie? I remember taking a poor, tir- 
ed woman out as far as Glencoe, when she told us that she 
had lived thirty-seven vears in Chicago, and had never been 
out as far in the country before in her life. One could 
hardly realize such a thing. Do you suppose that anybody 
with any descriptive powers, anybody who has any music 
in him, anybody that can draw or paint, anybody that can 
express thought in language, ought to keep that art either 
to himself or as a commercial asset among a little selfish 
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class, when the great world is heart hungry and thundering 
at the door, saying, “Give us our share of the Father’s 
fresh air and sunlight, of his beauty and his harmony?” 
(Applause). To the glory of the Apollo Club be it said, 
that for the third winter they have come and gratuitously 
rendered the Oratorio of The Messiah to my neighbors. 
The first year we nad to hire a beer hall, and while the cho- 
rus was singing the Hallelujah Chorus, on both sides of 
the platform there were notices inviting us down stairs to 
the bar, an incongruity which marred the harmony of the 
artistic effects! Nevertheless, when in between these invi- 
tations to beer. the Hallelujah Chorus was struck up, and 
that audience rose, just as they rise at the Auditorium, even 
if they had only to nay twenty-five cents to get in, I teil you 
ny heart never rose higher. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, I don’t believe the Apollo 
Club ever did better service on the Auditorium stage than 
it does in rendering The Messiah in the Seventeenth Ward, 
and at the Stock Yards. 

Let me teil you another curious thing. Do you know 
that the most sought-after privilege in the Settlements is 
the elocution class and the dramatic class? These two 
things are more desired than anything else, and nothing 
surprised us more than the number who wanted elocution- 
ary training wlien we first went down there; and they not 
only wanted it at first, but they have continued to want it. 
Let me say to you, that I do not believe there is anything 
that vou could put vour hand to that would do more good 
to the common people than to help redeem the dramtic art. 
(Applause). And do you know that the theatre is the 
great teacher in those densely crowded cosmopolitan dis- 
tricts? Do you know that they learn from the stage, such 
as it is, what is high and what is low, what is true and what 
is false, what is honorable and what is dishonorable, what 
is beautiful and what is ugly, more than they do from the 
school or the church? And even on that very mediocre 
stage, the villain generally gets downed, and virtue is al- 
most invariably applauded. 

And now I would like to say, because it deserves men- 
tion, that the Columbia School of Oratory of this city—to 
whom the people of the Chicago Commons owe more of a 
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debt than to any other such source—have stood right by us 
not only for one winter, but for every winter, not only with 
voluntary service, but with money besides, which possibly 
is a harder thing to part with, especially among the artistic 
fraternity. (Applause.) 

I have souglit to confine my presentation of this theme 
primarily to its chief idea, that of the art of self-expression 
as a social trust. But I would not stop there. It is self- 
preservation, it is self-development; it is the privilege of 
the highest order to give one’s self in the service of the com- 
mon life; and no one knows what it is to live, but those 
who love to do this thing. I pity the poor little self-shriv- 
eled soui, I pity thosé who study art for art’s sake alone, 
as if you would make an ax for the ax’s sake, or a hoe for 
the hoe’s sake. Do you suppose that Raphael painted for 
the sake either of Raphael or the paintings? Do you sup- 
pose the Sistine Madonna could have been produced by any 
such motive as that which all our political economists are 
all the time insisting is the only incentive to action, the 
competitive mercenary motive? All the greatest things in 
the world have not been produced from a mercenary nto-~ 
tive. (Applause). The altruistic motive has produced 
great paintings, great discoveries. Did Darwin attempt to 
patent the principle of natural selection, or the discoverers 
of anesthesia wish to get a little royalty on it? 

No, art is a great trust, it is a social trust even as it has 
a social origin. And, ladies and gentlemen, that soul is a 
lost soul, be it the soul of an artist, an elocutionist, or a 
minister, that keeps itself unto itself, and tries to build it- 
self and its art up out of the community, instead of the 
community ont of itself and its art. (Applause). That 
school or church which seeks io build itself up out of the 
community is a lost life, I care not what its pretenses. If 
the ethics of the Son of Man he true, he that will save him- 
self has lost himself, he that will lose himself shall find hin:- 
self. . That is the basic principle of character and culture, 
and I believe it is the fundamental principle in art. And so, 
as the liberators of human souls, I bid you issue a veritable 
emancipation proclamation. I bid you God speed in the 
name, and for the sake of not only those whom you liber- 
ate, but for the great dull, deadened, yet ambitious mass 
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of feliownten who await an awakening to some freed life to 
break their own shackles, lift their own eyes higher, sprout 
their own wings, and take flight to the empyrean. 

I was talking with a Catholic priest in the greatest par- 
ish in the world, vesterday. to which thirty thousand souls 
are tributary. Said I, “What is the effect of American em- 
igration upon your neople?” He said, “When the laboring 
classes come over here, they look down-hearted and timid, 
and seem to keep out of the way; after a while they begin | 
to look up, and after they have been here a little longer, 
they stand uy on two feet and look you straight in the eye.” 
Don’t you see, they have begun to have a liberty of life, 
and to express self that they for the first time feel that they 
own? (Applause) I say te you men and women, that 
what you are doing is faithful service to the common life, 
and is building the superstructure of a better social order, 
of a truer ethical life, of a higher spiritual and personal de- 
velopment in all our art, as well as all our religion. Of 
God’s nature not only, but of man’s may we say, 

Man is all symmetry, 

Full of proportion, one limb to another, 
And each to all the world beside ; 

Each part may call the furthest brother 
For heac with foot hath private amity, 
And both with moons and tides.” 

(Applause.) 

In closing, let me invite you one and all to come over 
and see us. We ate among the “Real Folks” that Mrs. A. 
1). T. Whitney talks ahout—not ourselves, but our neigh- 
hors, I mean. You will find is across the Chicago River, 
at the corner of Grand Avenue and Morgan street. The 
latch string is always out, and one of the resident workers 
is always behind the door. There the cry of life is always 
to be heard, and I think you will share some of the life of 
the species if you come over there and add to your culture. 
(Applausc). 

THE PRESIDENT: Ladies and gentlemen, you have. 
listened to a great theme {rom a great thinker. I am sure 
that you all feel well repaid for the time and money it has 
cost you to come to the convention. We are highly pleas- 
ed with these words spoken to us, aud especially what the 
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speaker said in regard to our art. If the gentleman will 
‘read in ovr published proceedings the coming year, the 
address of the President en Monday last, he will see how 
thoroughly in agreement with that spirit he was in his ad- 
dress. Those of us who were at the last meeting in New 
York City, remember the excellent address made by Presi- 
dent F. W. Hooper, of the School of Arts and Sciences in 
_ Brooklyn, and what a magnificent stand he took in regard 
to this very subject ; how he told us that in teaching the sci- 
ences he felt he never came so near to his pupils, and did 
so much for them, as when teaching them how to speak. 
You will remember his remarks, which are well worth re- 
peated perusal. JI commend them particularly to those 
who have not read that address. 


FRIDAY EVENING. 


First Vice-President-Elect, E. M. Booth, presiding. 


VOLUNTEER PROGRAM. 


1. Mr. A. S. Humphrey, Galesburg, III., 
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“Thoughts for a Discouraged Farmer’ J. Whitcomb Riley 
5. Miss Alice Washburn, Milwaukee, Wis., 
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“Ballad of the Master and the Trees...... Sydney Lanier 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PRONUNCIATION, 
AND DISCUSSION FOLLOWING. 
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MISPRONUNCIATIONS NOTED AT CONVENTION I901, HELD IN 
BUFFALO. 


The greatest confusion seemed to exist in the pronun- 
ciation of (0) and (a) in their various modifications, partic- 
ularly in the long sounds of these vowels. “Aye” and “ay” 
were indistinguishably pronounced, like long (a). 
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The vowel (0) was usually made into (awe), as in the 
words “oratory.” “opposite,” “closet,” “pocket,” “body,” 
“God ;” and when the (awe) sound was proper, it was often 
unduly prolonged, as in the words “Lord” and “toward.” 

The finer distinctnon in the sound of (a), with two dots 
over it, was ofteu made unduly broad, as in the words “fan- 
cy,” “ask,” “class,” “last,” “half.” Other noticeably de- 
fective vowel sounds were in the substitution of short (i) 
for short (e). in “object,” “subject,” “instead.” 

The duller sound of short (u) and (uhr) were constantly 
and wrongly ncticeal-le, especially the latter. We Ameri- 
cans show our nationality by mispronouncing the second 
syllable of our country, “America.” The short (u) defect 
showed in such words as “excellent,” “judgment,” and the 
like. Then the undue prominence or wrong substitution of 
the sound (chur) in “nature,” “lecture,” were only less oh- 
servant than in the almost universal mispronunciation of 
“because,” as though it was spelt (becuz.) 

The failure to distinguish between the sounds (00) and 
(you) were almost universal, as in such words as “new,” 
‘duty,” “few,” ‘ beauty.” 

In the consonants possibly the most noticeable error 
was the failure to vocalize the strictly voice consonants, as 
in the substitution of the breath sound of (th) for the vocal, 
as in “truths.” 

Probably no sound exhibits such peculiarities of dia- 
lect, aud illustrates the part of the country from which the 
speaker comes, sc much as in the pronunciation of the 
consonant (r); the fault usually consisting of an over em- 
phasis of this sound, and the over-curling of the tongue., 
especiaily in these words noted: “or,” “church,” “hard,” 
“hear,” “Oratorical course for four years.” 

Small syllables were often blurred, particularly the 
words “to,” “and,” and “a.” Accent was often misplaced, 


as upon the third syllable, instead of the first in (“interest- 
ed’’). and on the first instead of the second in “idea.” 
Over-accentuation of minor syllables in long words 
was observable, as in “immediately.” English proper 
names were rarely given with the pronunciation used in 
England, and the usual falsity of pronunciation of French 
words, as in “Monsieur, 
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Madame,” and the failure to ob- 
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serve the equal distribution of accent, proper to French 
words, and the correctness of French elemental sounds was 


observable. 
FRANKLIN SARGEANT, 


MARIE L. BRUOT, 
T. J. McAVOY, 
at Committee. 


DISCUSSION. 


MR. HAWN: I think the preference is for ‘‘truths’’ 
(th) instead of “truths.” I am sure the preference is for 
“pronun-shi-ation” instead of “pronun-ci-ation,” according 
to the latest authorities. I have just succeeded in saying 
oro-nun-shi-ation, and now I am told I must not use it. 

MISS BRUOT: [| think I am not mistaken when I say 
pro-nun-ci-ation is the preference. 

MR. HAWN: As to the pronunciation of the word 
“aye” and “ay,” if the word mean forever, it is called 
“aye ;” if it means “yes,” it is “ay.” 

MR. SAUNDERSON: There is no law as to the 
spelling, but the pronunciation depends upon the mean- 
ing. Either spelling may answer for either meaning. 

MR. TURNER: I would like to ask what rule is used 
in the pronunciation of words like “Art.” What sound is 
given to the letter “r,” or has it any sound at all. For my 
part, I believe the letter ‘‘r” has a sound, and it is not 
“aught,” but “art.” Let us have a little common sense in 
the pronunciation of words, if we have to go back to the 
kindergarten to get it. 

M1SS NELKE: I arn inclined to say that the word is 
“ort” west of the Mississippi and “Art” east of the Missis- 
sippi. In traveling from West to East, I notice that dis- 
tinction. Of course there is only one correct pronuncia- 
tion. 

MR. HAWN: There are two distinct r’s in the English 


tongue. I think the trilled “r” is frequently objectionable. ° 


T say “The hoy ran,” without a bit of trill. We should 
keep in mind the fact that there are two distinct “r’s” in the 
English tongue. 

MR. SAUNDERSON : According to Mr. Melville 
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Bell, there are fourteen different pronunciations of the let- 
ter “r” in the English tongue. 

MR. BOOTH: There is only one distinct “r.” 

MR. SILVERNAIL: There are two indistinct, both 
the palatal r and the Jingual r—I think we should eliminate 
the palatal r as fast as we can, and only use the lingual r 
as the best speakers do, touching it lightly with the top of 
the tongue. 

MR. RUSSELL: Is it too late to suggest that one 
word be included in the report, viz.: “program,” to be pro- 
nounced with the oFscure short a in the second syllable, 
and the accent upon the first? 

MR. PINKLEY: That can be inserted if thought nec- 
essary. 
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SECTION I1—METHODS OF TEACHING. 


EDWARI: AMHERST OTT, CHAIRMAN. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY AUDITORIUM. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 24, 1902—9:00 To 10:00 A. M. 


QUESTION BOX. 


The convention was called to order by the President, who an- 
nounces that Mr. Edward Amherst Ott, of Chicago, would pre- 
side for the ensuing hour as chairman of Section I, Methods of 
Teachiing. 

MR. Orr: Now we ought to have a good time for an hour, be- 
cause the work is to be done by the convention itself, and if 
things are not going just right, any one on the floor has the 
chance to redeem the situation and make the time profitable. 

We are 'to discuss this morning some queries from the Ques- 
tion Box. The first of these is, “What is meant by tone placing? 
What is the correct placing: how much attention can a novice 
give to placing?” The question is given to the convention as a 
whole, not to individuals. Some one of our fellow ‘teachers is in- 
terested in this subject; who will answer? 

Mr. Vinton: ASI understand it some people place the tone 
in the back part of the throat; others carry it into the middle 
mouth and the different parts of the hard palate, thus producing 
different tones. The right way, as I understand it, for ordinary 
speaking is to place the tone in the front part of the mouth, tow- 
ards the teeth. 

Mr. Orr: Does anybody wish 'to add to what has been said in 
answer to the question; are there any corrections or suggestions? 
Note the remainder of the question—“How much attention can a 
novice give to tone placing?” Will some one answer? 

Miss NeEutKe: I 40 not understand the phraseology exactly. 
Does it mean “ can” a novice give, or “should” a novice give? It 


seems to me the question might have been put “How much time 


should a novice give to tone placing?” 
Mr. Orr: Wil! you answer the question from your standpoint? 
Miss Ne.xke: It seems to me that a novice should give a good 
deal of time to that, perhaps more than to anything else, because 
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the subject of tone placing includes articulation, pronunciation 
and everything. You cannot get clearness of speech, and your 
voice will not carry unless the tone is rightly placed forward in 
the mouth. I should think a novice should devote fifteen min- 
utes or half an hour every day to that, letting other things go, for 
a year at least, spend the time on tone placing; that is my individ- 
ual opinion. 

Mr. Orr: There is a good opening here for something more; 
who will answer, who will add to that? 

Mr. BootH: I should say give all the time necessary until 
they secure it. There is nothing in vur whole work so important 
to my yaind as the proper vocalizing, or the placing of tone. It is 
the only way by which ease in speech can be secured, and it is the 
only way by which lasting success can be attained. What is plac- 
ing of tone is pretty difficult to define. There are a great variety 
of devices for securing it. One of the most successful I have found 
tor this has been to take gome word the articulations of which 
were in the front of the mouth, the consonanitts being mainly pro- 
duced by manipulation of the tongue and the teeth. Such a word 
I hit upon accidentally, ‘‘dissevered.”” The musclar effort here 
centers in the placing of the “d,”’ the tone beginning thus (illus- 
trating) near the upper gum, as you see; ‘‘s’”’ the next consonant, 
the same way; the vowel between comes back of the lip and then 
the “‘v’ brings the chin muscles into the position referred to by 
Mr. Vinton; draw the chin down and back and open the channel; 
“sever’--the lingual ‘“‘r’” and ending with “d.” I have taken pu- 
pil after pupil and placed their voices with that one word, prac- 
ticing it up and down the scale and calling for loud and soft tones. 
it formed the habit of setting those muscles in position so that 
the tone could flow. You might find some other one word better 
suited to one pupil, and another to another. I never dwell long up- 
on any thing that will not work well in my own practice. You will 
not find the same devices to work alike with every pupil, as far 
as my experience zo0es; but if you know what the proper tone is, 
when it is properly placed, when it seems to flow through the 
channel of the mouth and throat as through a pipe, and there is 
no more sensation of effort at the throat than blowing through it, 
you can be pretty sure that the placing is right. There should be 
some sense of vibration in the mouth. I think some of you can 
recall an illustration that was given last year at the Buffalo Con- 
vention when Mr. Trueblood called upon Mr. Chamberlain to give 
an illustration that he employed in the New York Convention for 
placing the tone. lt was a very successful device, and I wish he 
were here now to give it again. As I remember it begins with a 
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humming, sending vibrations through the bridge of the nose, a 
very light hum as if you Were drawing the sound in instead of 
blowing it out. However, one will use one device and another, an- 
other. The whole secret is in bringing the tone so that you can 
feel the channel freciy open; no sensation at the larynx, as I un- 
derstand it. 

In regard to the amount of time to be given to this, there is 
nothing in the whole of our work, to my mind, that demands 
equal attention With the piacing of the voice, production of tone; 
it is a most important matter. 

Mr. Humpurey: This matter of the placing of tone is one 
of very great interest to me, and one to which I have paid consid- 
erable attention. il seems to me that Mr. Booth has not over 
stated the necessity and value of the point. It is impossible of 
course for me to give any information to such a body as this, yet 
there are two points in my mind that I wish to speak of just for a 
moment. I hope some one will follow out the line of thought. It 
is this: That there are two results that are very noticeable 
brought about by prhaps two different lines of practice in the 
placing of tone. The one with which we meet most in our sing- 
ers, and perhaps or readers and actors, is the tone that we are 
upt to cail well focused, brought perhaps toward the hard palate 
into the front of the mouth, with a certain resonance that has 
great carrying power, a tone which we can follow with the ear 
and determine exactly whence it comes. There is another tone, 
by the way, that has somewhat of headiness in its timbre and 
which is very common along our vocalists. There is another 
tone that we hear very rarely, and in listening we cannot tell 
whence it comes; it seems simply without effort to pervade a 
whole room, and we calnet say that it is focused. There is a re- 
markable freeness evidenced in this tone. Those two tones have 
been subjects of considrabie study for me. 

In the teaching of oratory in a small college, I find one of the 
greatest difficulties is in correcting badly placed voices and rend- 
ering them expressive, so that they may yield freely to the stimu- 
lus of 1magination. There is no one plan, I believe, that can be 
called tie accepted one, but a teacher must use his own genius in 
devising plans for the various students with the one ideal of free- 
ing the voice. In seeking to do that, I have gotten those two 
tones, and I find them in the profession. One of them, as I have 
said, secms to pervade the atmosphere, and you cannot fix iis 
point of origin; the other tone is focused, you can tell where it is 
produced, and by listening you can follow it right back to a more 
or less defined spot on the roof of the mouth of the speaker. For 
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my especial benefit I wish some one who is capable would follow 
out this line of thought and give me a little more light. 

Mr. Orr: Perhaps some things will be said that will develop 
this point. There are a number of other questions that we want 
to bring up, and perhaps from the light that will come in their 
discussion, we will get this. 

From all that tas been said this morning pointing toward 
the technique side Jf voice, the next question seems very pertin- 
ent, ‘‘Does technique in our profession kill the spirit?’’? Who wil) 
answer? Now can we have five or six opinions in answer to this 
in the next for or five minutes? 

Miss WALTON: I think a little technique is like a littie 
knowle.ige—a dangerous thing. A zgreat deal of technique does 
not kill; it cures. 

MR. VINTON: Frobably one of the slurs that elocutionisis 
have had flung at them oftenest is the accusation of artificiality; 
that some of them practice technique until they are all technique 
and the soul hasn’t any chance. One who practices rolling the 
tone (illustrating)-~-‘‘Roll on thou deep and dark blue ocean, roll” 
-——we each and all Lave our peculiar mannerisms. Mr. Irving has 
his (illustrating). 

Mr. Orr: Shail we have the opinions of the memebrs of the 
Association in large numbers? Shall we accept the standpoint 
that it is too little or too much technique that is the sin of the 
profession, or is it the kind? Does technique kill the spirit? 

Miss WASHBURN: If we consider technique as the end and 
aim of elocutionary work, then it may kill the spirit, but if we 
only consider it as a means to an end, it will guide us over the 
thorny paths in del:vering our work in an adequate and forceful 
manner; but if we treat technique as all of the work, then it 
seems to me it would have a deteriorating effect. 

Mr PINKLEY: I can see no more reason why technique 
should kill the spirit of the elocutionist than that of a sculptor or 
painter. Technique no more kills the spirit than the appetite 
should kiil digestion or the lungs kill breathing. It seems to me 
that it is the means by which the spirit expresses itself. 

Mr. Orr: We will leave the question open for just a moment 
longer. Have we too much or too little technique? 

Miss Nioxson: I reaily do not think that technique is every- 
thing. It is to be hoped that we have proper technique. Of 
course we are not referring to teachers who do not know how to 
teach elocution. 


Mr. Orr: I wonder sometimes whether we ought to take the 
standpoint of criticizing those that are not of us. The physicians 
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in their conventions very seldom devote much time to the quacks 
that are not regarded as part of the profession at all. I wonder 
sometimes when criticism is passed upon teachers of expression 
if it is not meant to appiy to a large number of people who are 
not of our Association at all, and if we are not borrowing trouble 
lest we be doing the very things that we are not doing. 

The next query is, “Is it necessary to really feel the emotion 
involved in the thought to be expressed?” This question is not 
really in line with the thought that has been outlined this morn- 
ing, nevertheless it is suggested by the ‘trend of the discussion, 
therefore I read it. let us give to it about three minutes, and 
in those three minutes have at least three answers to it. very brief 
but very pointed. ‘ss it necessary to really feel the emotion in- 
volved in the thought to be expressed?” It is the old problem of 
“Shall we act or shall we live.” Who will answer the question? 

Mrs Prunk: | should certainly say, and add with emphasis, 
that it is absolutely necessary that we should feel the emotion 
underlying the thought: and in regard to the technique of which 
we have spoken, I would say that a reasonable amount, perhaps 
not so much as to savour of mechanism of voice, but a reasonable 
amount, be used. If there is a word that I might say in addition, 
it would be that we put into the thought, into the expression, sym- 
pathy as an absolutely necessary element for all people who 
speak. Other things being equal, I really don’t know of any ele- 
ments so desirable as sympathy to be put into the voice and into 
everything we do. Aside from that I would add with emphasis— 
nature—naturalness. 

Mr Ort: Now some one who is devoting his time to staging 
plays, who is teaching his pupils that they do not need to live parts 
but just act them, there is a chance to say something just here. 
We want all shades of opinion. 

Mr. Vinton: The greatest speakers I ever heard in my life 
always felt what they said. You can generally tell those who 
speak mechanicaliv. John B. Gough was a natural orator who 
felt what he said, and when he told a story he affected the whole 
audience with that touch of nature that makes the whole world 
kin. You must touch that chord. We felt and saw this last night 
when Miss Cohn read to us. She felt the part. You may go over 
the list of all our great speakers, and you will find that those 
who had the greatest power of feeling were the ones that moved 
the world. The mechanical man who does not feel is all tech- 
nique. 

Mr. Orr: Is there any further word to be added on this line? 
Miss NELKE: !| think it is a question of the degree in which 
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we feel emotion which must be taken into consideration. We can- 
not feel the emotion as intensely perhaps as the lines conveying 
the thought, or as the expression conveys it to the audience. You 
could nut live if you were to feel it as intensely as does perhaps 
the audience. There must be a certain degree of art. Miss Cohn’'s 
reading last night is an illustration of this. In ther acting she 
went throgh many throes of feeling, giving to the audience the 
impression that she felt the emotion occasionally; if it had been 
as keen as it appeared to the audiences, she would be in her bed to- 
day, I am sure; and yet we must feel, I think, with broad sym- 
pathies. Sometimes in rendering selections I have given them 
more effectively when I have not felt them as much as at the first 
reading. Upon the first reading of a selection it has sometimes 
moved rae to tears, reading it quietly at home, and I have thought 
how beautiful that is, it moves me so. After rendering the selec- 
tion for the tenth time I have been able to give it perhaps much 
better tian the first time, but I am no longer dissolved in tears; 
I do not suffer quite as much. I think it is a question of condition 
a great deal. We cannot feel as intensely after a number of in- 
terpretations, still if we do not feel in a degree, we get no good re- 
sults. It is a question of experience. I do not feel that I read 
less intensely than others, because 1 am of an intense nature. 

Miss WASHBURN: Ina discussion of this subject Mr. Jo- 
seph Jefferson says, that in his art he believes we should keep 
the heart warm and the head cool, which is the echo of what Miss 
Nelke has just said. If we do not literally feel the emotion in its 
full strength and power, we at least sympathize with it; but as 
she says, it would overpower us if we felt it in its full strength 
every time. 

Mr. Orr: We will leave this question for further considera- 
tion. The next query is, “At what age is it advisable to begin 
the training of a voice?” Some one who is interested in public 
school teaching answer. We want to hear from those who have 
not yet spoken and would like the opinion of the entire Associa- 
tion as far as possible regarding thes: matters of teaching. Might 
the answer be, soon enough to save them from the erroneous 
teaching of some of our public suhools? 

Mrs. Irvina: | think that it is wise to begin at least as soon 


as they begin to talk. 
Mr. HumpHREY: I would like to ask the lady if that would 


be technical? 

Mrs. Irvine: I would answer that it would be well for the 
mothers or caretakers to have had technique; and then I think 
that the teacher of elocution-—and 1 speak of course of the teach- 
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er that is skillful—would have the opportunity to make the best 
of that voice. So many children of under six years of age, under 
the school age, get into very bad habits of voice before they have 
had the opportunity to go to the public schools, and sometimes 
this condition continues, and yet if they are fortunate enough to 
have a careful teacher in a primary grade, and they love her, she 
may do much to improve the voice and prepare the way for after 
training. 

Mr. Ort: It seems to me the question is important enough to 
warrant two or three minutes more. 

Mr Vinton: ‘That method of vocalizing for young children 
which strains the voice, is a bad thing tomy mind. A _ great 
many of our schoo! children have little weak voices, because they 
have never had voice culture of the proper kind, and when they 
sing in school, if they sing with clean articulation, it develops the 
voice and stops this baby talk. The middle tones are the best. 

Mrs. Lewis: Children are great imitators, and I agree with 
the lady who spoke, about educating the mothers. I should say, 
educate the public school teachers along the line of good voice 
work. There probably is not a body of people who have more 
disagreeable voices than public school teachers, and the children 
imftate the teachers’ voices, and if we can impress upon public 
school teachers the need and importance of training their own 
voices, because of the reflex action upon the children, even without 
any direct voice training for the child, simply through imitation, 
a great work would be done for coming generations. 

Miss Watton: I think one of the most disagreeable qualities 
of the American voice is its nasal tone, which comes, I believe, in 
great measure from the fact that our children are not reprimand- 
ed when they whine, “Ma, can’t I go across the street and play 
with Jennie?” (illustrating.) If mothers would control that, I be- 
lieve we could in a great measure get rid of that disagreeable qual- 
ity for which we have been so criticized upon the other side of 
the water. 

Mrs. MELVILLE: I think that the trouble begins with the 
mothers; the mothers are so apt to use that same tone. The 
children get it as a matter of imitation. 

Miss LavuGuHTon: I think there is a kind of teaching that 
consists in direction. The pupil at home and in the public 
schools, perhaps, may not receive at ‘his early age all the tech- 
nical training that is given to older pupils; but they can be direct- 
ed in the right way. which comes perhaps by imitation as much as 
by specific training. The thought that has been brought out by 
some of the speakers here this morning is exactly in the right 
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direction I believe for our public school work. 

Mr. Orr: lt is acommon thing when we get to discussing 
ideal conditions to have a question come like this, come in and 
lead us to ascertain what it is that interferes with all these beau- 
tiful ideas, ““What is the best method of getting the pupil to open 
the mouth?” 

Mr. Vinton: A stick. (Laughter). 

Mr. Ort: It is a question whether we want to spend much 
time in answering this or not. When we have some very beauti- 
ful poem, rich in the element of imagination, and the atmosphere 
is delightfully magnetic, then comes in this difficulty. Our theories 
are ideal, but are our ideals realized? The question presents some 
of the disagreeable problems that confront us. ‘What is the best 
method of getting the pupil to open his mouth?’ 

Mrs. Irvrina: I have found an exercise of this kind effective, 
viz: using the vowel sounds, placing consonants before them in 
turn. For instance, ba, be, bi, ho, boo, etc., using all the vowel 
sounds; placing every consonant before them in turn in the exer- 
cise. Some people will need more practice on some combinations 
than others. A second exercise is to sound the vowel oo before 
each vowel sound, as oo-ah, oo-a, etc. which will project the tone. 

Mr. BoorH: One of the hest ways I have found for getting 
pupils to open the mouth is to have them open the top instead of 
bottom part, giving them the idea of not drawing the chin down 
(illustrating); every time you tell them to pull the mouth in that 
way, it is very apt to stiffen the jaws here (illustrating). I al- 
most always try to obviate that by telling them to reach up and 
forward with the upper part of the mouth, then they will have 
everything loose avout here; as though they were reaching for- 
ward in that way, upward and forward (illustrating). In trying 
to do that nine out of ten will stiffen the muscles alt the angle of 
the jaw and interfere with the larynx; that is my experience. 

Mr. Orr: ‘Can a woman successfully prepare a man for pub- 
lic speaking?” 

Mr. BootH: I wish the former teacher at Knox College was 
here to answer that question. I happen to know that she is a 
lady whose pupils took the prizes in oratory year after year. 

Mr. Vinton: I have known several cases of ladies winning 
prizes in oratory, and I do not know why they can not teach some 
one else to do the same. I think the ladies in some of our univer- 
sities excel us. 

Mr.OrTrr: ‘What is the best attitude to assume in regard to 
authorities on pronunciation?” We have about three minutes 
left of our hour to discuss this. We ought to recognize the po- 
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sition that our President took on that question yesterday, 
and ac least discuss the subject. I wish I had discovered the 
question earlier so that we could have given it more 
time. How many difterent kinds of systems of markings does the 
average teacher want to remember? Does he need to be posted 
on all of them himself? Does he want to carry them in his mind 
does he want to teach his pupils two or three different methods or 
systems of markings, and confuse them as he has been confused? 
Ought we as an Association to make a protest of some kind and 
let our influence be felt? These are some of the questions that 
this query siggests. Shall we have some answers, or do you want 
to think about it ionger and bring it up in our business meeting 
when we are considering resolutions? It seems to me that when 
we appoint our Committee on Resolutions there will be a splendid 
opportunity for some good strong expression on this question. 

Mr. PiINKLEY: In speaking with some of the members this 
morning, I noticed that what I meant to say yesterday was not 
entirely understood. I am very much in sympathy with that rule 
which bids us consult every authority; but it seems to me | used 
two words that I think were much weakened by following the 
pronunciation given ty the International. Take the word “hor- 
ror;”’ it seems to me if pronounced “horrer’’ it loses its backbone; 
the same applies to the word “terror.” But with many orthoepic 
changes, I am quite in sympathy. 

Mr. Orr: It is now necessary forus toadjourn We want 
the assistance of every member of the Association to make the 
Methods of Teaching hour to-morrow morning as practical and 
useful as possible. If you will help us as you have this morning, 
and give your views to us as clearly as some have been given this 
morning, it will heip in the enthusiasm and be profitable to us all. 

Adjourned. 


EDWARD AMHERST OTT, CHAIRMAN. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25, 1902—9:00 To 10:00 A. M. 


Mr. Orr: We have the pleasure this morning of introducing 
Professor William B. Chamberlain, of the Theological Seminary of 
this city, who will oven the discussion on the subject of Prepara- 
tory Training for Gestures. 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
I understand that my privilege is to speak a few words introduc- 
ing as suggestively as I may, the general principles which you are 
to freely discuss: and in the hope and effort, Mr. Chairman, of 
makings it a very general discussion, I shall confine myself to a 
few minutes. ‘The things that I shall say, I presume, are mere 
commonplaces to all of us, and yet it is well to be reminded of 
fundamental things. 

I should like to say first of all that a gensral preparatory 
training for gestures appears to me to be more important than 
special detailed applications. I believe that the training of the 
whole man for thinking and realizing things is immensely more 
important than the training in the utterance of a particular selec- 
tion. There is a great dcal of our training in elocution which is 
only special, and which dues not reach back or down to that which 
is fundamental. A lady who has been part of the time in the last 
ten years a member of this Association once confessed to me in 
private, that she had been before audiences in parlor entertain- 
ments several years, as a young girl is put forward for her beau- 
tiful voice and fine figure, and her general tact and good verbal 
memory, before she realized that her own thinking had anything 
to do with the recital. hat was a frank confession. I hope it 
could not be duplicated many times, but I am afraid in some de- 
clamatory work it could be. The theory on which she had work - 
ed had been that those pieces were to be ‘taught to ‘her; she made 
herself a kind of parrot. She received them from some teacher, 
but they ha not entered the substratum of her own consciousness. 
They had not become her own thinking. Now I do not know but 
some teaching of gesture is not a little like that, when the pupil 
comes and says, “Will you nlease indicate a few gestures here 
that I oughi toeput in?” That seems to me to point to the meth- 
od which that lady said she had followed. I confess I have had 
from college students requests to add some gestures to their ora- 
uions; students will come to me and. say, “I have something pre- 
pared for delivery, but I do not know anything about gesture, and 
I want want you to suggest some for me.” You see how ridicu- 
lous it is. Here is a statue that I have partly made, and that I 
want you to stick on a few arms and legs. Of course we are all 
in sympathy with the idea that this whole process of expression 
is a working from within out; itis not a putting on from the out- 
side, least of all is it an addition from ‘the personality of some 
other individual than the speaker. It must be a development of 
what is in the person speaking; therefore I wish to repeat with 
emphasis, that a general preparatory training seems to be the im- 
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mensely more important part of the work and this appears to me 
to consist in two things, first in the culture of the imagination. 

The mind of the pupil must be trained to think the thought 
in its form and in its movement. I find that some of our pupils 
have difficulty at first in srasping that. There are many ways 
of interpreting and translating this so that the consciousness of 
the pupli may grasp it. Perhaps the simplest and most direct 
way is to ask a person to take a story or scene, and without utter- 
ing any word pass that through his own consciousness and inter- 
pret it into bodily attitudes and gestures. I think that too often 
we look for the application of a gesture in the particular words 
that are written; it is rather the whole scene that is the move- 
ment of the thought. I do not wish to intrench upon the other 
part of this subject. It has several applications. I speak of this 
only by way of illustration. But the vital thing is to cultivate 
the imazination so that whether it be a picture to be introduced 
through descriptive literature, whether it be the movement and 
progress of a thought in narrative form from a situation through 
some force working to an outcome; whether it be in more intel- 
lectual fashion still, the unfolding of the cause or nature of the 
thing from an abstract methaphysical standpoint, I hold that the 
thought can be pictured and imagined to one’s own mind in 
one of those two ways, either as a form or as a movement. I am 
not sure that I can speak of this fundamental and subtle process, 
which seems to lie at the base of all gesture work, and make it 
very plain, without oral illustrations, which I will not stop to 
make; out I mean in other words simply this: That instead oi 
the mechanical following of the words on the page and trying to 
get from them some sense of what gesture may be added to them 
one should seek to get an image of the thought as a whole and of 
the different parts of the thought; and that image is then held as 
a form or shape, which approximately can be pictured to the mind 
of the speaker himself, as a statue can, or as a painting or asa 
piece of architecture, or landscape. In this way it is the aim of 
the mind first of al! to see and feel the imagery of it. 

And then there is, in the second place, in connection with the 
cultivation of the imagination. a preparation of responsiveness in 
the whole system. I can conceive it possible—although I know it 
does not exist in some cases—that the imagination may be ke-nly 


alive, so that one can sit back and close his eyes and see all sorts" 


of forms and movements, and yet feel no response, no accompany- 
ing thrill, as the psychologist call it, in any of the nerve centers, 
no disposition to embody that image in his own sensorium. Now 
these two things must come together. I do not believe that you 
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train a person for expression when you cultivate simply the men- 
tal side. Oi course I do not believe, and none of you believe, that 
you train a person for expression when you have cultivated only 
the physical apparatus. The two must come together, the mind 
always leading; but just in connection, keeping lock step with the 
cultivated imagination, must come responsiveness, which has its 
accompanying thrill in the different nerve centers; that is, first of 
all in the bearing, so that when one thinks a certain form of 
thought, his body feels an impulse to picture that thought in the 
frame as a whole. If the thought be that of something sturdy, 
vigorous, the responsiveness in the physical frame means that all 
the nerve centers, particularly those regulating the posture, the 
pose, those giving form ito the trunk and controlling the bearing 
of the trunk upon the limbs, shall immediately feel the mmypulse 
to picture that thought so imaged in the mind by reproducing a 
semblance of it or the analogous shape and tension in his own 
frame. 1 have recommended to my studenits, when they are pre- 
paring themselves to speak either memeriter or extempore, or still 
better for that combination of the two which makes the freest 
speaking and unites the fullest preparation with the greatest 
spontaneity, that they do it aJl silently. I tell them to go to their 
rooms, lock the door, keep the mouth shut, but go through the 
work pictorially. If it be something abstract and metaphysical, as 
the discussion of a proposition for debate, all the more important 
that you put it into imagery. Do not think with words. If pos- 
sible think without verbal symbols for the present, but think in 
mental! gesture and pose. Walk your room if you wish, stand if 
you wish; do not use a mirror; do not confuse the sense of imag- 
ery with feeling. We are to speak ultimately by the feeling en- 
tirely, not by any sense of sight or sound; but translate all the dif- 
ferent phases of that thought into your bodily attitudes till you 
feel it from top to toe. 

Now I hope this is not Greek to any of us. I presume that we 
have all tried something like it. I am satisfied myself, from con- 
siderable experience, that it is a perfectly feasable thing. I do not 
mind saying Lo you, in this free conversational way, that I prepare 
myself for speaking by a process similar to that. Much of exposi- 
tory and didactic matter, much that you would not call pictorial in 
the ordinary elocutionary sense, I am in the habit of taking into 
my mind by this process of pictorial or imaginative and respon- 
sive thinking; so that without calling any words, without thinking 
words, | pass the thought in its forms and movements, in its im- 
pulses and images throuzh my own sensorium. I do not object to 
allowing myself to gesture freely. I encourage the students to 
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gesticulate as freely as they please while doing this, on the gener- 
al principle that during the stage of preparation they gesture as 
much as possible, and when before an audience as little as pos- 
sible. [If the imagery has obtained possession of all the nerve 
centers, there will be abundant impulses for gesticulation, which it 
will be necessary to keep within due bounds. 

I think then, that the vital thing in the preparation for ges- 
ture expression is, that first the mind be trained in its imagina- 
tive powers to picture to itself the thought as form and movement; 
and second, that step by step with this, all the nerve centers be 
trained to respond to that sense of imagery, so that one can think 
his thought through with his whole frame. I believe that mod- 
ern psychology is clear on this point, that thinking is not done in 
the brain alone. The brain is the dominating center of the whole 
nervous system, but other centers of perve tissue, ganglionic cen- 
ters distributed through other parts of the sensorium, participate 
in the action of the brain. I believe it to be true that for prepara- 
tion to express, all of these subordinate nerve centers may be 
trained to respond and participate. 

Now this is not degrading thought; it is not materalizing. 
is simply utilizing the whole body, and it is giving the preparatory 
training for the special application of gesture. 


7 
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DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Orr: With the splendid suggestiveness of this presenta- 
tion of the question before us, we ought to get something that will 
be helpful to all of us. I! will say to those who have come in late 
that we are about to discuss the subject as to whether general 
training is superior to specific lessons, and the relation of gesture 
to imagination and responsiveness. The first question to be an- 
swered by the Association from the floor is, ““What is the relation 
of the gymnasium to the expression of thought by gesture?” This 
question, you see, hinges itself immediately upon the first point 
made by the speaker, viz:—general training superior to specific 
lessons 

Mrs. Lewis: I do not believe that the training of the gym- 


nasium per se ‘has anything to do with gesture. Gymnasium work ° 


that simply means training of muscle is not expression. 

Miss NELKE: I agree with Mrs. Lewis that gymnastic work is 
not expression; still I feel that there is no expression without per- 
fect control of the body, and before there is any training in ex- 
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pressional work, the whole body should be free, and easy. Sol 
consider gymnastic work, not necessarily the gymnasium, but a 
certain amount of mechanical work that we get through it, should 
precede any training in expression. In my classes before we take 
up the subject of expression—I suppose I ‘have very crude 
material, teaching m the far West—we have much training in gym- 
nastic work without a thought of expression until our students 
can stand and move with ease, and are not conscious of their mus- 
cles or their own awkwardness. I believe from my experience 
that that is necessary before we can take up this subject of higher 
expression. I would like to know if ‘the members of this body 
have had a similar exverience. 

Mrs. Watton: The Directors of the High Schools of Wash- 
ington, D. C. asked the head of the first department to give French 
plays at the end of the year, and very much to my gratification 
the expression girls who were on the basket ball teams were the 
girls who did the best expressive work, ‘the girls who used their 
voices best, the girls who used their bodies best, the girls who re-. 
ceived the most applause. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: One word on 'this matter of the gymnas- 
ium. It has been assumed by ‘two or three who have spoken, that 
the gymnasium is only for the muscles, or only for hygienic pur- 
poses. That is not quite a warrantable assumption, I think. 
There are physical trainers who are genuine educators. The Na- 
tional Society of Physical Educators (or some such name), several 
members of which organization I happen to know, cherish a much 
higher ideai, and we must be careful not 'to belittle that work. We 
are as much in danger possibly, as expressionists, of belittling 
gymnastics as the average college or university instructor is of 
belittling eiocution. It has been hard for me all my life to get 
recognition from some of my associates in institutions in which I 
have worked. ‘They say, “Oh, that has something to do with tone, 
but nothing to do with thought.” Don’t let us fall into the simi- - 
lar error, of saying that the gymnasium has something to do with 
muscle but nothing to do with expression. There are muscles of 
expression, and not all the gymnasium teachers inculcate that part 
of their work. If any of you happen to know of the work of Dr. 
Luther Gulick, of Springfield, Mass., formerly, now, I think of 
Brooklyn, you would have a great example of that. Dr. Gulick 
puts his students through a course of training for the muscles of 
expression as regularly as he does for any other part of the work; 
and so a coupler is drawn between gymnastic work and expres- 
sion work, which develops a responsiveness of those muscles 
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which kave to do directly with the revelation of thought in the in- 
dividual, and prepares for automatic expressional work. 

Mr. BootH: My experience has corresponded with Mrs. Wal- 
ton’s in former years in some institutions in which I taught. I 
found that in those institutions where they had a systematic re- 
quirement for work in the gymnasium, that the students, especi- 
ally these thai were skillful in the use of the clubs and the ladder 
und who held a prominent position in all gymnastics,—that the 
responsiveness of those centers became especially marked, and 
that the habit of free action established in the gymnasium had be- 
come one oi the very greatest helps; so that I think we can en- 
dorse gymnasium work fully. 

Mr. Orr: The next question may bring some more specific an- 
swers. “Do regular calisthenics necessarily prepare the way to 
good expression?” This ground has been largely covered by what 
has been said. Perhaps a word more may be added. 

Mrs. Lewis: I do not wish to be misunderstood as taking the 
position that I do not believe in the gymnasium, nor in training 
for culture. That is the very first thing I do with my pupils, to 
train the body; but I said that gymnasite work in itself did not 
necessarily mean expression. I certainly agree with the work Mr. 
Chamberlain has syoken of. I feel that mind must lead. There 
must be some object in our gymnasium work and in our physical 
culture work, and in ordinary calisthenics, in every way to get at 
results in expression. 

Mr. Orr: The next question is a little more specific, and leads 
further into the matter that is now before us. The first thought 
is this——‘Is pnysical culture necessary to dramatic training; if so 
of what shall it consist?” I think from what has been said that 
the convention is of one mind, that it is necessary; but we also see 
from the answers that we are in doubt about the character of it. 
£0 this question comes in here very appropriately, “Of what shall 
the work consist?” 

Mr. Vinton: “True ease in speaking comes from art—not 
chance, as those move easiest who have learned to dance.” Del- 
sarte was an opera singer. He failed because he had a bad teacher 
to train his voice; but he saw in the ballet exercises which freed 
the soul. 

Mr. Ott: The question we have before us just now is, “Of 


what shall this training consist?” Who will answer directly to 


the question before the house? 

Mr. TurnErR: This is a very vital question for the Western 
teacher, and I suppose for some in the Hast. It is very hard to 
take a class and find those exercises which will meet the difficul- 
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ties as they arise with various pupils. There comes a student who 
lacks in freedom; there come one who lacks in center; and some- 
times this center is absolutely lost. I have found that we have to 
work for these two things very hard. There are a number of ex- 
ercises which develop freedom, perhaps you know of thm; but I 
find it a matter of physical culture for quite a time to regain these 
two powers of center and freedom. I have found that poising ex- 
ercises give splendid results in regaining the center. They are 
absolutely necessary for the Western student, as also are rhythmic 
exercises for those who need freedom. I find that the average 
gymnasium teacher does not get his pupils the thing that is neces- 
sary. Some of the strongest young men that have been in my 
classes this year were absolutely helpless when it came to expres- 
sion; they had great shoulders that could lift five hundred pounds, 
but they could not express the Jeast emotion. Such students do 
not need exercise that will develop muscle, but need to acquire 
freedom to use the muscle they already have. There are but few 
people in the world who have not more muscle than they can use. 
it is not that we need to acquire more, but to get control of what 
we have. I would life to hear further suggestions along this de- 
partment of our work, because the Western teacher needs it very 
much. 1 have heard many things that will help me. I did not 
think of teiling anything that you did not know, but simply wish 
to emphasize the need of genuine physical culture and of gymna- 
sium training that shall come from intellectual, the emotional and 
the volitional side. Such teaching will accomplish much for our 
profession. 

MR, Orr: The next question proposed will bring out an answer 
to the inquiry which the gentleman makes: “When should phy- 
sical culture merge itself into pantomime training?” I presume 
this word “when” does not refer to time, but rather in what de- 
gree should the two be blended? Perhaps I am wrong in putting 
this interpretation upon the question. I think, however, that that 
is what was in mind. Who will answer it? 

Mr. HumpHrey: From my personal standpoint of experi- 
ence, I believe in the gymnasium as thoroughly as I do in the other 
work, »ut I believe expression should precede gymnasium work. 
I do not mean to earry that so far as to say that the gymnasium 
should be the ultimate of physical expression by any means, but it 
seems to me we make a great mistake in starting in any way that 
would suggest mechanics. One lady spoke of basket ball. It seems 
to me that that is quite removed from what we call gymnastic pro- 
cedure. In basket ball the whole body is exercised in a splendid 
expressional way, without apparatus. The basket ball player and 
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the tennis player cultivate a litheness and suppleness of the body, 
and a freedom that is absolutely essential 'to expression, while the 
gymnasium per se I do not believe does so much. I believe in it, 
but it is not so direct in its application as the other. I believe 
that we should start with expression, perhaps in the objective 
work. 

Mr. Orr: Now we have a splendid chance for an expression of 
opinion on this question, whether this general training that we 
have been discussing should come last and specific training first? 
This opens up a broad question as to which is antecedent and 
which consequent, or do you want to leave it just there? 

Mr. Turner: Does the gentleman mean there is to be no 
physical culture at all at the beginning of the teaching of expres- 
sion? 

Mr. Orr. Will Mr. Humphrey answer? 

Mr. Humpurey: That is according to what you call phvsical 
culture. If you draw a line between physical culture and physical 
exercise, | would say the strongest type ef physical culture in the 
‘world is the dramatic art. I do not believe there is any really 
genuine physical culture without expression. There is exercise 
without expression purely as a matter of mechanism, but there is 
no physical culture without expression. The play of the child, if 
you wili pardon that illustration, is to my mind a very fitting ex- 
ample of real expression. There is in the play of a child the same 
expression as in dramatic art—don’t please take me to task here— 
and through that the child gets the highest form of exercise and 
physical culture. I think J have answered Mr. Turner, and would 
add that exercise and physical culture should go hand in hand; but 
from the other standpoint that certain gymnastic exercises should 
be employed to develop certain sroups of muscles rather than uni- 
fication of the body, I should say never in the beginning. (Ap- 
plause). 

Mr. Orr: We have just six or seven miutes left, and here are 
some questions asked from another standpoint: “How do you 
know when to have a gesture center on self?” ‘‘When should 
gestures move outwardly?” Illustrations are requested. Now 
the question itself is valuable because it approaches the 
whole probiem from another standpoint—the standpoint of 


results; and whatever our answer shall be, the fact that the prob- . 


lem arises in any mind, that somebody wants it solved, shows that 
it is one of the problems of the platform, and has relation to what 
has been said. Now this is from somebody who has been observ- 
ing results, whe has heen watching students or speakers, and he 
wants specific direction. 
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Mr. Vinton: My rule for that is this, and 1 think you will 
find it right if you will follow it out; the inflection of the voice 
and the gesture should follow the thought (illustrating). 

Mr. Orr :Is there any further respouse to the question? It 
nat, we will pass tu the next. “When should there be a combina- 
tion of the outward and inner action?” 

Miss Cuasx: Just a question I want to ask first. I don’t feel 
satisfied with the answers we have had to the preceding question, 
and would like to hear something more on that line. I think it is 
deserving of a little more time. 

Mr. Orr : I will read that question again. “How do you know 
when to have the gesture center on self, and when should the ges- 
ture move outwardly ?” 

Mrs. Warton : Does that mean when a gesture is objective, 
and when subjective? Does it mean the moving outward of the 
arms, or the moving outward of a thought or facial expression? I 
don't understand the question exactly? 

Mr. Orr:! think the meaning is “subjective and objective.” 
If the cne who asked that question did not intend it that way, we 
will let him correct it. 

Mrs. Watton: Objective gestures are pernicious. I see no ~ 
real reason for objective gestures unless when it is necessary to 
iilumine; that is, the motion of the arms outward. I think we all 
do too wnuch of it and that if we were better poised we would make 
fewer onjective gestures. We make such gestures without thought. 

Miss NELKE: I think a question like that is bad, because it 
leads to misunderstanding. When an attempt is made to lay down 
rules of that kind, there is not sufficient account taken of temper- 
ment in personal taste. We would all be making gestures in the 
same way if we had to work under iron clad rules. I think there 
is too much of a tendency towards such inflexible rules on the 
platform and in the class room; that many teachers require every 
student to do exactly the same as every other, and no two pupils 
are exactly alike and 1 do not think they naturally employ the 
same gestures. I agree that there are too many outward senseless 
movements, oo many gestures of description that are objective. I 
think the teacher’s duty is to so develop the thought and imagina- 
tion of the pupil, his ease, grace, etc., that the personality will em- 
ploy suitable expression. What in one person might be an objec- 
tive gesture outward might be employed quite differently by an- 
other. The question seems to me to allow us no liberty in asking 
for an answer yes or no. It would compel us to be all alike. 

Mr. Orr: Our time is up. I want to thank the members of 
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the Association for their assistance in these two mornings, and for 
the response that enabled us to carry through these hours beauti- 
fully with profit to you. To-morrow morning we have a treat for 
you. 
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Adjourned. 


EDWARD AMHERST OTT, CHAIRMAN. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 26, 1902—9:00 to Io:00 A. M. 


Mr. Orr: It will be necessary for us to come to order this i a 
morning without our President, who is detained at a very import- 
ant meeting. 

It scems to me important on this last morning, that we dis- 
cuss the question of work in the Public Schools, and we shall be 
led in the discussion by one who knows how to make a success of 
it; and then if we carry out those ideas and make ourselves useful 
to. the Superiutendents in the various cities an immediate growth 
will reward us for our efforts. I know we would all like to hear 
from the utilitarian side of our art in its application to the needs ce i 
of the large number of school pupils. i 

Miss Marie Ware Laughton of Boston, will now address you. 

Miss LAUGHTON : lf you do not agree wholly with all that I 

say, it may give you food for thought for discussion. 
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THE TEACHING OF READING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


MISS MARIE WARE LAUGHTON. 


lt is quite necessary, in these days, that every young man or 
young woman who desires to enter the profession of teaching 
should especially prepare for the work. There has been and will i 
be those who obtain this preparation by experience; there are some i 


too, who would have made good teachers, who have utterly failed 
because they did not know their trade, but more and more is it be- 
ing demanded of the young applicant that he have a normal train- ; 
ing that shall teach him how to impart knowledge. ; 48) 

It is not academic but pedagogical. The pupil is here taught +8 
that the value of a method is not to be judged by the ability of a ‘ ‘| 
pupil to pass an examination at the end of the term, but by the Bi 
agreement with certain mental laws which are the outcome of the q 
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psychological study of the child. If one is a specialist, it implies 
a thorough understanding of the principles of a subject with the 
power to impart knowledge. 

All the schools in our country are giving more and more 
thought to ow a subject shall be taught. Yet the teaching of 
reading in our Public School Schools, is, in the sense we consider 
it, very lightly passed over. I do not say this in any spirit of 
criticism toward our Public School system. It may not be perfect 
yet, bunt it is doing a grand work, and every day marks progress. 
I know that there are many demands upon the teacher and that it 
is impossible for one person to be perfected in many lines; but 
speech is the one great medium for the application of knowledge 
and most of our teaching is done through Vocal expression. This 
fact has been brought out most thoroughly by a number of the 
speakers we have heard here this year. It is not necessary for me 
to dwell upon the fact that a teacher should be an example of cor- 
rect expression from the lowest grade ‘to the highest, or that a 
correct knowledge of expression is valuable to the teacher as a 
power of control ; we take these things as granted. 

Reading implies the quick perception of the thought as well 
as the proper pronunciation of the words. The first years of the 
student’s life are spent in adding to his vocabulary; but words 
stand for thoughts, and here in the very beginning, we may deal 
with the imagination and guide and direct it in the right way. In 
the simplest sentences pupils may be led to see pictures and to 
feel what they read. As the pupil advances, more and broader in- 
struction can be given along the same line. 

The question was asked the other day, “how early shall vocal 
culture be taught?” This, of course, should in some measure be 
regulated by the development of the pupil, but even at an early 
age, the teacher may direct and guide the child into the right paths, 
and the habit of correct enunciation and clearness of utterance 
may be fully established. Sometimes after reaching the Gram. 
mar Schools the children are not called upon to read and thus 
lose much benefit from their course. 

That mental culture comes through tthe study of expression 
was proved most ably yesterday. I know some schools have the 
training in reading that they should have. It is not for them that 
1 make the plea. 

Why should there not be as thorough a system of Public 
School work in Reading as there is in Art and in Music? Surely 
it is more important for it is the mouthpiece for all knowledge. 
I do not pretend to say what this system shall be, but I do believe 
that the teachers of Elocution of this country should formulate a 
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system. There are many phases of our work,—Public School 
teaching is one. Some schools have introduced Elocution so-call- 
ed, and after atrial have pronounced it—if not a failure—not 
enough of a success to warrant continuing it. I say Elocution so- 
called, for in many cases it is simply a series of coaching lessons 
preparatory to reciting for prizes or marks. 

Wherein lies the difficuity? First, lack of systematic work 
for all grades of Public School training. Second, the inability of 
the teacher to confori to the methods required for Public Schools. 

Generally speahing, the Public School teachers have not had 
a thorough training in Elocution, and on the other hand, the 
teacher of Elocutiou has not been taught how to teach. We need 
to be brought together and to help each other. When we as teach- 
ers not only have the material to teach from, but the knowledge 
of how to impart that, then shall we be reckoned with the Educa- 
tors of the day, and our advice and assistantce be sought as a 
thing of value. We may have system in all our teaching and yet 
lose not one jot of that great inspirational force, which is the 
birthright of the Artist. When we can come to a concerted and 
harmonious movenient in this direction we shall do better work 
for ourselves, and shall be better able to demonstrate to the world 
the greatness of our cause. 

By a system, I do not mean that every one should ‘teach alike 
or be alike. There should be, I say again, a thorough and syste- 
matic course in our Public Schools. Can we not have some light 
upon this by those who have done this work? Perhaps first, I 
should ask, is it worthy of consideration by this Association? 

I wish it might be thought of enough importance that at some 
future time we shouid hear from some School Superintendent, as 
to what is considered the needs of pupils in the different grades. 
They dwell much upon methods. Let us meet the demand and be 
able to compete with ‘tthe teachers who have been trained to teach. 
We shall then succeed for we shall combine knowledge and the 
ability to impart it. In school work, more than in any other, we 
must avoid ruts and grooves. We can acomplish this only by 
keeping abreast of the times. 

Let us hope to place in cur schools teachers keenly alive to 
their responsibilities, and cousequently better able to serve the 


best interests of the pupil, for after all, it is the pupil we are to . 


reach through the teacher. The schools are for the pupils and the 
pupils are, or wiil be, the nation. (Applause). 
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DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Orr: How many of the members of the Association pres- 
ent are teachers of reading in the Public Schools? How many are 
teachers of physical culture in the Public Schools? (Several hands 
were raised.) Well, that means that a very small percentage of 
those present are doing that work. I wonder if those 
who are doing it should be here, and whether they find our 
Association of very great value to them? If they are not present 
and are not members of the National Association of Elocutionists, 
should they not be? 

Mr. Vinton: They ought to be. 

Mr. Orr: And is there not some way by which we can extend 
the influence of our work to the improvement of the methods of 
teaching? Of course it is not necessary for us to decide that 
question here this morning, if it is true that we are not doing that 
work. lf this is a convention of specialists, whose lives are spent 
in some other sphere of labor, then it is not our problem and yet 
we ‘have a right this morning to continue our discussion as to the 
best means of making our work presentable. I would like not to 
ask questions, but to open up a line of thought that might sug- 
gest some questions for the next half hour’s discussion. Have you 
noticed that a large number who are very well versed in methods, 
evidently do not exemplify theirown methods? Have you noticed 
that the pupils do not apparently embody the theory? I would like 
an answer to these questions from the teachers. Is it the fault of 
your pupils, or do you spend all the time on this beautiful, beauti- 
ful development of the ideal without ‘the development of the art- 
power in the pupil? Ata number of the conventions we have had 
this experience: Some one would make a very beautiful explan- 
ation, and then say, “now this is the application of it;” and when 
the application came it was quite inferior to the explanation. 
When the little stanza or little noem was read which was suppos- 
ed to show how beautiful the theory was, the theory became quiite 
ugly seen through that glass. Now it seems to me that there is 
either something wrong in our theorizing, or in our methods, and 
that we in this time ought to find out about it if we can. Shall 
we have first some questions from the floor to direct discussion? 
I am not ignoring now Miss Laughton’s paper, but it seems to me 
that what she said was so unanimously received— and in saying 
this the Chair is not trying to decide for you—but it does seem 
that there are no two opinions as to the fact that if we want to 
work for the Public Schools we must work through the Superin- 
tendents, or they will not allow us to do it. So I am not closing 
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the discussion on that line but will leave that open while suggest- 
ing that this other be considered with it. What is your pleasure 
in these last minutes of our method section? 

Mrs. CoNNER: I would like tosay in connection with the 
very able paper which has just been presented by Miss Laughton 
that I wish it had been longer, that she had given us more of the 
valuable points that she had for us. In connection with the dis- 
cussion of this paper, we had a discussion yesterday which I would 
like to bring in juxtaposition with this, as it all leads up to the 
college work that the Professor told us about yesterday. I arose 
when you asked the question about teachers. Leaving my profes- 
sional work—which | have heen in for twenty years—my reading 
and lecturing, I have taken up this cause of the High School be- 
cause I believe that that is where we should work now. (Ap- 
plause). [ do not wish to be personal, but I am giving up a great 
deal in order to carry that out, and am here at this convention to 
see what the Association can do for that work; therefore the ques- 
tions raised by you, Mr. Chairman, I hope will be thoroughly dis- 
cussed. What is the Association doing for this comparatively 
elementary work There were but two of us who rose when the 
question was asked to the teachers. I want to say that if this 
Association could prepare tracts to distribute, which might con- 
tain such papers as that given by Professor Saunderson yesterday. 
and the very able discussion by Frofessor Blanchard, and this pa- 
per given this morning, and have them placed before every Board 
of Education and state and School Superintendent in the country, 
and have them understand something of what this Association is 
trying to do, we would have great results. You say, why are there 
not more of us workirg in this line? It is because they will not 
allow it, that is why. They say that our work is dramatic, that it 
is not natural, that it bears no relation to the other subjects, 
-which we all know is untrue because real expression is the foun- 
dation of all the other educational work done in our schools. We 
have had that proved to us. (Applause). And now I hope the 
other people will speak and give us all the points they can to help 
us in this work, because some of us as pioneers and charter mem- 
bers of this Association are giving up a great deal to carry this 
work on beiore we arc too old to go further with it. 

Miss Bruot: Miss Laughton revealed the secret of the tardy 
recognition of our art in some quarters, when she said that teach- 
ers of elocution lack method. We do not know just how to teach 
in affiliation with the work of the High Schools or Public Schools 
hecause we have not the necessary normal training. The most of 
us heed systematic normal training. We do not know how to im- 
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part what we know. Miss Laughton said further, that most of us 
coach or prepare for exhibitions. We should have a systematic 
metho¢ or plan to cover four years’ course in the High Schools. 
I had intended to give a little outline of how elocution is taught 
in the Cleveland High Schools, but have thought it might seem a 
little boo egotistic on my part. However, I would say that ten 
years ago I arranged a plan which covered the four years’ course 
in High School work and which is in perfect affiliation with the 
English work. 

Upon entering the High School twelve years ago, I was told by 
the Principal that I must have a systematic plan of work that 
would cover the whole year. I at once arranged such a plan and 
submitted it to the Board of Education. It was accepted, and 
furthermore was sent later to the World’s Fair at Chicago for ex- 
hibition. 

It might be interesting to members to know that more than 
six years azo, I saw the necessity for our work being recognized 
by the National Educational Association, an association which re- 
presents the leading educators of this country, but which had ig- 
nored this subject altogether. Six years ago the Association met 
at Buffalo when [ drew up a petition and obtained to it the signa- 
tures of fifty leading educators of this country, asking to have this 
work given some recognition upon the N. E. A. program. It was 
presented to the Executive Committee and tabled. They had no 
use for the subject. I went to the Associaion every succeeding 
year and talked with leading educators. Last year many of you 
will remember, i was on the committee with Mr. Trueblood and 
Mr. Fulton to go to Detroit to make one more appeal to the Execu- 
tive Board. I made a little plea before the Executive Board at 
that meeting for the “Spoken Word.” I did not call it ‘‘Elocu- 
tion.” After I had finished speaking, Professor Gale made a mo- 
tion that this work be given place upon the programme at Minn- 
eapolis his year, designating it as the ‘Spoken Word,” not Elocu- 
tion. The motion was instantly seconded and carried. I think 
most of you will be glad to know that this year on the program at 
Minneapolis this subject is before the N. E. A. (Applause.) I be- 
jieve that most every one will recognize what that means to us. 
It means that all the Public Schools of this country will give more 
attention to this work; it is going to be on their curriculums. 

Let us again emphasize what Miss Laughton has said, that we 
prepare ourselves to teach according to the methods of the Public 
Schools; we must have a normal training, and must be able to con- 
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form to the systematic methods of the Public Schools Let us not 
be superficial in our preparation for this. 

Miss LAUGHTON: Ido not wish to be holding otherwise than 
that every teacher here has a method, but do those methods coin- 
cide one with another and do they work in harmony with the 
methods employed in Public School teaching? I know every one 
here has a method, but are our methods sufficiently alike to give 
us unity and harmony in our work? The point I would like to 
make is this: Weare all of us preparing pupils for some end or 
other; if we covld prepare them for Public School teachers we 
would be doing a great missionary work, I feel. 

Miss CHasE: In regard to this work being taught in the Pub- 
lic Schools, even though we may not be employed directly by the 
School Boards, I hope the time may soon come when the subject 
can be introduced into the schools by proper teachers and proper- 
ly carried on. I have with me fourteen teachers for summer 
work, chiefly in physical expression. As I look around I see ladies 
standing with low chests and protruding abdomens, arms drawn 
back. When I say straighten up to my pupils, they say the teach- 
er said, thruw back your shoulders. I wish we might never again 
hear that direction—-‘throw back your shoulders.” Hang the 
body as a bucket in the well is hung; so that they may have an 
active chest. By this training their lungs will be greatly benefit- 
ed, and the lungs are the organs by which we live. (Applause). 

Mrs. Swirt: Mr. Chairman, my work has been largely in the 
Public Schools; although not recognized by the Board of Direc- 
tors, yet I have certain privileges and a certain recognition there 
as a teacher. So I think I can speak pretty well on this subject. 
There are so many things to overcome in Public School work. In 
the first place the Board of Directors do not know the importance 
of it, and do not care very much about it. They are more largely 
interested in political matters, as a general thing. There are oft- 
en connected with the management of Public School matters, gen- 
tlemen who are opposed to lady teachers on principle, and so will 
never encourage anything that a woman advances. I know this 
is too often the case. At the present time in our schools, reading 
is not taught beyond the Grammar School, and if any one applies 
to teach it, they do not encourage them. That is the difficulty to 
be met and overcome. I have been the means of introducing phy- 
sical culture in the schools, which I thought was badly needed. ° 
Probably we will have Elocution at some future day in the High 
Schools. They do not at present understand the necessity of prop- 
erly teaching Reading, and are satisfied if the pupil is content to 
stand up and speak a piece. Sometimes they allow graduates to 
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be coached at their own expense, but make no provision for it. We 
must try to influence the School Boards and School Superintend- 
ents so as to get the opportunity for working in the schools; but 
if you will do good work outside of the schools you will awaken an 
interest in that way. Miss Bruot has been peculiarly fortunate, 
for I don’t think there are many schools in the United States that 
permit Elocution, as Elocution, or under any other name, to be 
taught outside of the coaching that their graduates take. I be- 
lieve there is one state I heard from to-day where it is recognized 
in the Public Schools, but I know of no special teachers of Elocu- 
tion in the Public Schoois elsewhere. It is easy to theorize, but I 
believe every one here that is teaching will be willing to admit that 
while there isa great disposition to coach and prepare for con- 
tests, that seems to be the chief object of a great many, and we 
must overcome that idea, and do more than that before we can 
accomplish anything for the Public Schools. 

Mr. SAUNDERSON : I speak as one who has taught in the Pub- 
lic Schools, and also as one who has taught teachers for Public 
Schools. I believe that must be in the main the position of us who 
are to be specialists in this work. Public Schools for a long time 
to come will require a teacher who can teach something else as 
well as Elocutnion, in order to take that work. Take, for in- 
stance, the situation in the schools of Wisconsin, which I know 
something about. The time was, not very many years ago, when 
they never inquired probably. in the great majority of those 
schools, whether a teacher knew anything about reading or not. 
Now in every High School there is one teacher of Reading at 
least—usually the teacher of English—who must be able to teach 
expressive reading, in other words, teach the pupils to read aloud 
effectively. That is an additional requirement pretty generally 
now for the teacher of English, and the result is that teachers are 
preparing in the Normal Schools, Colleges and Universities for 
such work in Wisconsin. If they expect to teach in the English 
department, they Lake an additional course which the institution 
from which they graduate furnishes, in Elocution, Reading, or 
whatever it may be valled. I believe that our work must continue 
to be very largely that of complete specialists in the higher 
schools, in the teaching of teachers and not in teaching in the 
Iligh Schools and Public Schools, where they are expected to teach 
something else. Very few of our Public Schools will be able for a 
long time to conie, as a mere matter of finance, to carry an addi- 
tional teacher whose work shall be nothing but Reading. It would 
be very desirable, especially in our larger cities, if we could have 
such tpecial teachers, and the time ought to come when in the 
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Grammar Schools there will be a teacher of Reading who goes 
from one Grammar School to another, having charge of this whole 
work for the children; but that time is not very immediate, and 
in the meantime we must put in our work in teaching the teach- 
ers. (Applause). 


Mr. Frowers: I have been listening with great pleasure to 
what Professor Saunderson had to say. We always listen to a per- 
son from the standpoint from which they speak. I speak to this 
cuestion because before I went into the Art-study of Elocution six 
vears ago, I had had an experience for eight years as a practica! 
school man in a public school, having been Superintendent of a 
school system corresponding to that of Cincinnati; in which we 
had all the grades from the Kindegarten through to the High 
School; ard at the time the furor of the new education was on, I 
made an investigation of the causes of the lack of the study of 
Reading. In doing so I went through what the Commissioner of 
Education of the United States had had to say for a number of 
years upon this subject, going back six years, I think, into the re- 
ports of the Commissioner of Education, who was the predecessor 
of our Mr. Harris. In passing I would say that I am speaking to 
this point for this reason, that I do not believe you can ever re- 
move any evil until you remove the cause of the evil and you 
will not get at the cause of the evil until you get at the history of 
it. The trouble is that in many things we have attempt- 
ed to lop off a limb when we might have removed 
the rcot of the difficulty. Now one of the causes of the present 
apathy is the fact that those older educators through their reports, 
and through their speeches to the generattion before this, instilled 
into the minds of the teachers of that day, and by transmission to 
the preseni generation, the idea that the teaching of Reading was 
first impossible, and secondly pernicious. You will find in one of 
the reports of the former Commissioner of whom I spoke, this 
sentence: “There is no teaching so pernicious as the direct at- 
tempt to teach oratory in secondary elementary schools.” Think 
of such a statement as that emanating from the higest authority 
educational in America! From that cause, and from other causes, 
we find a great dislike to the teaching of Elocution in the Public 
Schoo!s. Professor Saunderson is right. I do not think it is pos- 
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High School. The only way that Reading can be properly taught 
in the grades is for each teacher to be a good reader and know how 
to teach what she is able to do. If you trace the history of the 
growth of Reading in this country, you will find that it has gone 
from the top down, and not from the bottom up. We have had 
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Reading introduced into schools; we are getting it into the High 
Schools, and I think in the High Schools we will probably find our 
limit for some time; but there it can be taught well. I think I 
will make this statement: In the last six years I have been in a 
great number of educational institutions, from University down 
to academies and below, and I do not know of in more than two 
Normal Schools in this country, a teacher of reading, a good elo- 
cutionist, a good artist, who is an artist himself and is able to 
teach the art. I do not know whether any such are present. If 
30, I would like to get acquainted; but that is the present state of 
affairs. A large part of the trouble lies with ourselves; we have 
not deserved any more than we have got. When we deserve more 
we will get it. 

Mr. Orr: Our hour is over. We would be very glad to hear 
others. Now in conclusion I wish to express my gratitude for 
your help. 

Adjourned. 


SECTION II.—INTERPRETATION. 


MR. HENRY GAINES HAWN, CHarRMAN. 


‘HISTORICAL SOCIETY AUDITORIUM. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 24, 1902, 12:00 TO I:00 P. M. 


SUBJECT: “Perspective in the Reader’s Art.” 
Passage for Study. 
THE BURIAL OF MOSES. 
MRS. ALEXANDER. 


By Nebo’s lonely mountain, 

On this side Jordan’s wave, 

In a vale in the land of Moab, 

There lies a lonely grave. 

But no man dug that sepulchre, 

And no man saw it e’er, 

For the Angels of God upturned the sod, 
And laid the dead man there 


That was the grandest funeral 
That ever passed on earth: 
But no man heard the tramping 


Or saw the train go forth. 
oS ¢€¢ = 6.2 6:3: & ¢& S- &-s6 


Lo, when the warrior dieth, 

His comrades in the war, 

With arms reversed and muffled drums 
Follow the funeral car. 

They show his banners taken, 

They tell his battles won, 

And after him lead his masterless steed, 
While peals the minute gun. 


Amid the noblest of the land 
Men lay the sage to rest, 
And give the bard an honored place, 
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With costly marble dressed, 

In the great Minster transept, 

Where lights like glories fall, 

And the choir sings, and the organ rings 
Along the emblazoned wall. 


This was the bravest warrior 

That ever buckled sword: 

This, the most giited poet 

That ever breathed a word; 

And never earth’s philosopher 

Traced with his golden pen, 

On the deathless page, truths half so sage 
As he wrote down for men. 


And had he not high ‘honor? 

The hillside for his pall, 

To lie in state while angels wait, 

With stars for tapers tall, 

And the dari rock-pines, like tossing plumes, 
Over his bier to wave, 

And God’s own hand, in that lonely land, 

To lay his im the grave? 


eS! 8 Oe OR er eee 


Mr Hawn : 1 have purposely arranged the program so that 
I could have for my opening topic this matter of “perspective” 
and I expect to have little or no opposition in what I have to say, 
I have an idea that all of us are aiming at the same thing, so if 
we can establish the principle of “perspective’’ here this morning 
I think we can count it as a gain. 

In reading the proceedings of other meetings of this Associa- 
tion, I have been a little displeased to find that there seem to have 
been no conclusions reached, and it is my determination while 
conducting this section here, to make you individually and col- 
lectively stand for something for the time being. I want to out- 
line a principle, have it thoroughly discussed, and then take, if 
need be, a rising vote upon ‘it, in order that our next report may 
state that fifty-five, we will say, of those present voted so and so. 
I am not sure how you feel about it, but to mea consensus of opin- 
iun uf thinking people is helpful; if they are opposed to my view 1t 
makes me thoughtful. I pause and reflect, and am a little less 
certain that I am right. If, on the contrary, in a body of this 
kind a majority of you endorse some principle which I have out- 
lined, of course it upholds me in my view and helps me. 
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By the word “perspective,” I mean just what an artist does 
who paints or draws. If I were asked what the one great error of 
elocutionists was, I should say in their wrong use of ‘‘perspective,” 
I think we are lead aside often by this thought, ‘we know so well 
the potency, the beauty and the efficiency of correct oral—and if 
vou choose physical interpretation’—that we interpret and bring 
to the foreground thoughts which should be left away in the 
back-ground in the picture which we are drawing. My principle 
therefore is this, that the thought or emotion which may be of 
paramount value in one canvas, or one elecutionary picture, is 
only secondary, or of much less importance in another picture. 
Now the laws of perspective as applied to the art of drawing, are, 
as you know, clearly defined and well understood. You cannot 
present to the eye a receding country lane or road by means of 
two diverging lines. It is a scientiiic impossibility and against 
the law of optics. You cannot do it. To represent to the human 
eve a receding country lane, you must make your lines converge. 
l: is that instead of this (illustrating on blackboard). Soin every 
canvas the artist has had one central idea the domirant idea, 
which he presents, and he does it largely by perspective through 
lines, and also of course by means of the perspective of color. The 
proportionate arrangement of color helps to give perspective. I 
have heard readers, many of them of no mean reputation, whose 
“values” in interpretation were all on a straight line, like a row 
of clothes pins stuck on a wash line, without a particle of perspec- 
hive, not a bit. It was like the earliest examples we have of Chin- 
ese painting, silhouette, no perspective at all. 

To bring out this point clearly, I began to think of the poems 
I had read or used, to find some one which would enable me to il- 
lustrate how we must consider and arrange values in every selec- 
tion which we give. I found this “Burial of Moses” by Mrs. Al- 
exanier, and have selected it for our use this morning. I have 
asked no one to read. This must be done by voluntary contribu- 
tion. Now, will some one read the poem? By the way, nothing 
shall be criticised except with reference to the one point of per- 
spective; so please feel at perfect liberty, because nothing shall 
be said about any other element of the art exccpt that one. We 
will confine ourselves to the topic of perspective in the reader’s 
art. 

MR. SILVERNAIL: Mr. Hawn is so sincere, that I want to do 
all I can to help him. He has been a power in our State Associa- 
tion, and I want to start his ball rolling. That is the only reason 
why I offer myself as an example. How much do you want me to 
read? 
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Mr. Hawn: All of the poem that we have here. 

(Mr. Silvernail read the selection, stating that he did so with- 
out a moment’s preparation.) (Applause). 

Mr. Hawn: I cannot imagine why you applaud. I think it 
was very badly done. 

A MemBer: Applaud him for his temerity. 

Mr. Hawn: The tone was good, suited to the topic, and the 
rich vibrant voice; those were all good; but when I say “bad,” of 
course I am speaking in relation to my topic. It lacked perspec- 
tive woefully. It was a line of clothes pins. That is not the idea 
in the poem. 

A MEMBER: Prove it. 

Mr. Hawn: Let some one else read it. 

Mr. Vinton: This is not the first time I have seen the pas- 
sage. I read it years ago, but have not practiced on it. I want to 
illustate what I beileve is perspective in expression, making pic- 
tures out of words. When reading the first line, “By Nebo’s 
lonely mountain’’—I see that lonely mountain in my mind’s eye. 
“By Nebo’s lonely mountain” out there in the desert, that most 
miserable place. 

Mr. Vinton then read the selection. 

Mr. Hawn: Pardon my personality; that is worse than the 
other according to my understanding. 

A Memser: That was aii perspective. 

Miss Parren: This is a subject I am greatly interested in. 
Tn all the training I have ever had, with the exception of one 
teacher, this is something that has never been mentioned; and 
this is more noteworthy because I am led to believe that one of the 
great things in interpretation is perspective. (A Vorog: Good!) 
I know what is meant by it. I do not pretend I can doit. I would 
like to read this for criticism. (Applause). 

Miss Patten then read the selection, adding that she had not 
looked at it since she read it in the Fifth Reader. 

Mr. Hawn: I thank you very much. I think I saw some 
leaning toward correct adjustment of perspective. The fault I 
think in that wouid be a matter of degree; there was a clear aim 
to give perspective, relations and value, but it is not, I think, quite 
right yet. 

Mrs. KENNEDY: I want to ofier a criticism on the last read- 
ing. While I think it embodied the spirit and kept the perspec- 
tive, I do not think that the last part of it was at all, according to 
what the author intended. I think the last two verses were inittend- 
ed for exaltation, and I think this reading kept its downward 
trend from beginning to end. The two verses are simply contrasts, 
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speaking of the warrior and the sage, and that contrast should be 
shown. 

Mr. Hawn: Iam obliged to Mrs. Kennedy. That has really 
given us the key. I do not propose to discuss the values of the 
poem, I want you to do that yourselves. 

Mrs. KENNEDY: I have not read the poem before. It is en- 
tirely new to me, but this is my work, to find differences in things 
and bring out the true. I thought I could help you by this ana- 
lysis. 

Mr. Hawn: I want individuals to read it according to their 
analysis. 

Mrs. Ross: I woyld like to read the selection for criticism, 
I haven’t the slighest idea what this poem means, but I have an 
idea that I would like to bring it forth by certain emphasis, to see 
if it will help in the criticism of the work. (Mrs. Robb then read 
the selection.) That is very imperfect I know. I didn’t intend it 
to be perfect, but if it presents a new line of thought, I think it 
will be helpful to you. 


Mr. Hawn: I am obliged to the last volunteer, but we must 
stick to the point, which is not a question of emphasis. We could 
study this poem all day and find different points to emphasize, but 
we cannot go into that. (Mr. Hawn here criticizes the pronounc- 
iation used by all the readers of the word “warrior.”) But we 
cannot enter into anything now but the matter of perspective, and 
you will please hereafter read it with sole reference to that. I 
have not yet heard the correct perspective. 


Mr. Fulton was asked by a member of the convention to read 
the passage. 


Mr. Futtron: It is hardly fair. I have just been analyzing it 
for the first time. I can better tell you how to read it. The first 
paragraph is intended to create an atmosphere. Then there is a 
contrast between Moses and other people who die—the warrior, the 
sage, the poet. 

Mr. Hawn: That is the whole thing—and nobody gave it. 

Mr. Futron: And the last paragraph is a tribute. Simply 
marvelous! Oh, that is the grandest thing on earth, if one could 
lie down and have God’s own hand lay him in the grave, and have 
the dark rock-pines, like tossing plumes, and the stars for tapers _ 
tull; ‘that would be the highest honor. 

A lady requested Mr. Hawn to read the selection. 

Mr. Hawn: It is searcely fair for this reason: It is a poem 
that requires study. There are other things in it than perspec- 
tive. 
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Madam Serven was asked to read the passage, but made no 
response. 

Mr. Hawn: I think that Madam Serven would rather be ex- 
cused. 

MADAM SERVEN: I would rather be excused. 

Mr. Hawn: it would be utterly impossible for me to read 
this se/ection for you with the thought that is now controlling me. 
1 submitted a paper on “perspective” to a literary body in New 
York City, and used this poem for this purpose. Please notice 
that this poem should be very clear to us in this one matter of 
nerspective, because it starts out by telling you point blank, in 
good plain English, that as compared with all the funerals of the 
world, none was such as this. Now in some way that is the mean- 
ing. Ne matter what else you do with beauty of tone, inflections 
and the other elements of your speech, you must certainly bring 
out here the central idea, that the burial of this man Moses exeed- 
ed in magnificence, in dignity and solemnity all the pageants of 
the earthly warriors, sages, philosophers—all of them. Now the 
question is, how are you going to make that apparent? How are 
we with voice, gesture— because I thank the Lord—and in this I do 
not mean to be irreverent—but I am grateful every day of my life 
that there is only one law, not one law for the body, and another 
for the mind and ancther for the voice; how are we to give the 
true perspective in this poem? This matter of perspective ap- 
pertains to the body as well as the voice. That is why I took the 
liberty of saying to the second speaker that his perspective was 
worse than the first, because he had added bad perspective in ges- 
ture. The poem starts out by saying to you without any poetic im- 
agery, that the burial of this man was the grandest that ever pass- 
ed on earth at any time. Now my delivery must execute that 
thought; consequently the central figure on my canvas must be a 
description of the burial of Moses. Notice please that the author 
thought so little of the funeral of earthly potentates of every sort, 
that she doesn’t even name them. It is “Lo, when the warrior’— 
any old warrior, any old poet. She dismisses them into the limbo 
of utter insignificance, away in the background, but you will all re- 
call how the first reader gave us the same rich tone throughout‘the 
description of ‘the burial of the earthly warrior as in the burial of 
Moses. Isn't that true? The second speaker added to it the mis- 
take of gesture. After exhausting the limit of gesture in his de- 
scription of the banners taken, by raising the arm to its full 
height and pointing to the banners, he was left powerless to point 
higher to the stars of heaven for tapers tall. One’s arm is not 
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elastic enough to make a grander figure for the “tossing plumes” 
on the hillside. Thai was exactly the mistake of gesture. 

Notice, if the funeral of George Washington were my topic, I 
have a perfect right to show his “banners taken” and tell his “‘bat- 
tles won” with great detail, but if I do that in thisstanza when a 
subordinate part of this particular poem, I should have nothing 
of voice, tone, or gesture left with which to make my climax the 
burial of Moses. That is the whole principle. 

When I gave this paper in New York they asked me to inter- 
pret the poem and I, like a foolish youth, rushed in and tried io 
recite it, but, with the idea of arranging my perspective, and 
swayed by the dominating idea of making the earthly warrior’s 
funeral seem diminutive, I overdid it. A friend afterward said, 
“Mr. Hawn, you spoke of the burial of an earthly warrior as if 
you were going to say that a cat had jumped over the back yard 
fence.” My effort was to make the funeral of Moses stand up so 
magnijicently that I over-did the thing. I do not think this morn- 
ing I can give it; but I am sure we have recognized a principle. 

You remember we had this morning some lines from Sandal- 
phon. I will try and quote for you a moment. It may make the 
matter clearer. You remember the beautiful description of Sand- 
alphon standing on the ladder of light— 


How erect at the outermost gates 
Of the City Celestial he waits, 

With his feet on the ladder of light, 
That, crowded with angels unnumbered, 
By Jacob was seen, as he slumbered 

Alone in the desert at night?” 


Now, please, Jacob is not in this picture at all; yet I have 
seen no. one, but twenty-five of our best interpreters stand up and 
insist upon bringing Jacob’s ladder right into the foreground of 
the picture with such prominence that you forgot all about San- 
dalphon. Again, many of our pupils make the mistake of placing 
an emotional value upon the line: ‘‘When I look from my win- 
dow at night,” in this same poem. Believe me, that line has no 
emotional value, ‘while the lines before and after have. I must 
show you that I am “held” and that I am “haunted,” when I say 
“still haunts me and holds me the more,” but it is only necessary 
in the next line that I should stick my head out of the window ; 
and the majesty of the heavens all throbbing and panting 
with stars, you cannot make too big, but it is a travesty upon correct 
reading to bring the window alone into prominence. 

Ihave tried to show you this morning that from which we 
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may inculcate the principle of the arranging of values in perspec- 
tive by means of the voice and of the body. How shall I formu- 
late that? I want this Association to endorse or refuse to endorse 
this principle. in your opinion should the stanzas of this poem 
descriplive of the burial of an earthly warrior, poet or philosopher 
be delivered with the same, or equal importance as the lines de- 
scriptive of the burial of Moses? (A Voice: No, Sir!) They 
should be subordinate. Those who believe they should be swbor- 
dinate please so signify. (General response of approval.) 

So much as applying to the voice. Now, as to gesture, we 
differ radically I find upon the use of gesture. Would it be legiti- 
mate if you intend to use gesture in this poem, to point to the 
“stars for tapers tali’—that’s a matter of taste?—Then would 
it be rightin this same poem to point to the banners following 
the earthiy warvior’s bier; would not the gesture used in this 
place, being the utmost limit of the arm, destroy the effect of the 
Same vesture later on when used to indicate “stars,” &c. Those 
who think both gestures could be used will please so signify. (Mr. 
Vinton votes ‘“‘Aye.”) That really pleases me more than I can 
tell you, for in private conversations I have heard so much about 
this use of gesture, this idea of making everything perfectly clear, 
that I realy expected a Ilodden field here. 

A MEMBER: Canyou giveus a definition of what you mean 
by perspective? 

Mr. Hawn: The arrangement of values. 

Miss NELKE: I was wondering if many of us instead of per- 
spective, would not prefer tocall it climax, or arrangement of 
sentences and phrases with regard to their relative values. I 
think many of us have been working along this line without 
using the word perspective, and would not climax be as good a 
term? 

Mr. Hawn: I think not, because the word climax has been 
generally used with a different technical meaning; as the climax 
of the thought or emotion.The word “perspective” is a more com- 
mon sense term and I think has a recognized value. 

Mr. Fuuton: It is the same old principle of contrast that we 
have always taught—contrast. It would not be climax unless one 
contrast excelled another. I think perspective is a good name 
for it. 

Miss NELKE: It is similar to the use of the word in painting, 
and that makes it very clear. 

Mr. Hawn: Contrast is not exactly the word, because things 
can be contrasted and at the same time can be co-equal. That is 
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not the word. It must be perspective, because it means contrast- 
ing with reference to values, 

Mr. Fuiton: That is true of contrast. A relative value is a 
principle employed in contrast always. 

Mr. Hawn: Yet you may have things that are contrasted, 
things which are periectly co-equal, and only differing in certain 
relationships. 

Mr. Fuutron: | think perspective is a better word. 

Mr. Hawn: Because it means more than contrast; it means 
not only contrasting but adjusting. 

A MEMBER: lt covers more. 

Cc. Mr. Frowsers: As a member of the convention engaged en- 
tirely in the execution of what I am supposed to know, 
1 am very mucn interested in that most vital admission 
the Chairman made, when he spoke of having once lec- 
tured on this topic, and understood it and explained it, but at 
the very time when he was in a white heat of this knowledge be- 
fore an audience, he was asked to read in order to show what he 
knew, and he admiited that he made an outrageous failure. That 
runs to the art side of perspective, which is no small matter. 
Most of the members of this National Association in the National 
Conventions—and I have attended all but three—are teachers of 
elocution who are showing others how to do things, and I am sure 
they aspire to be artists and expect their pupils to be artists. Now 
there is a great gulf between how to do it and the doing. (Ap- 
plause). What is the metaphysicial inefficiency? 

Mr. Hawn: That leads us quite far afield, I would say to the 
last speaker, because I have found through observation that there 
are many of us who teach well. who cannot interpret. 

Mr. Futton: Mr. Flowers has touched the very center when 
he refers to the gulf between the way to do and the doing. I 
would be one of a class of six to read that poem to-morrow. Can 
we read the poem to-morrow? 

Mr. Hawn: The Chairman will be only too glad to under- 
take it and will be the seventh in the club. I would say simply 
en passant that Mr. Flowers misunderstood me. It was not that 
I cannot read the poem; ordinarily, under certain conditions, I 
read it fairly well, but it was that at that moment I was simply 


insisting upon one thought, trying to make one thing very large . 


and the other very small, and I over-did it. I was the pedagogue, 
not the artist. I claim that I can read it according to the principle 
I have referred to, and I shall be glad to do so for the conven- 
tion if time permits to-morrow. 

Mr. Humpurey: I ama great believer in fair play. You 
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have led some of us to a veritable slaughter, and in our desire 
to express this thing for the purposes which you have indicated 
and to our everlasting betterment, we have, as I said, been led to 
the slaughter. Now Mr. F'ulton took time while some others were 
reading to look through the passage and get the perspective; he 
gets up and does not read it, as he was asked to do, but explains 
to us what the perspective is, I think it no more than fair that he 
should read it, and let us see what the perspective is, not scien- 
tifically, but from an artist’s standpoint. I want him to read it. 
(Applause). 

Mr. Hawn: The point is admirably taken, but it is at the 
discretion of the individual. Mr. Fulton has agreed to read it 
for us to-morrow. I am so glad to have the convention endorse 
for me this matter of perspective. 

A MEMBER: Could not one or two of the ladies who tried 
it this morning read it again? May we not hear from other lady 
readers from whom we have not yet heard? 

Miss CHasE: I would like to suggest that as we have no 
convention session to-morrow afternoon, and many of us have 
come a long way to be benefitted by the older members of this 
Association, and by the bright lights of it, I feel that I would 
like to put in as many hours as possible in this way, and I think 
that to-morrow afternoon we might have this poem read by the 
class of six. and let the rest of our speakers discuss it if we do not 
finish this morning. 

A motion to the above effect was made, but not seconded. 

Mr. Hawn: I want to say to the last speaker, that while I 
belong tothe elder section, I cannot class myself as one of the 
shining lights. Just a word as to the Section Work for to-mor- 
row: I wrote the Chairman of the Literary Committee to insert 
in the programme a clause asking you individually to bring with 
you to the convention certain copies of Werner’s Magazine. Do 
not think that we have dropped the matter of perspective. I am 
to discuss that further with reference to condemning the poses 
in many of the illustrations of Werner’s Magazine. If any of you 
have hunted up copies of the magazine referred to, I would be 
glad to have you bring them with you to-morrow. 

Adjourned. 
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Subject: When are Pantomime and Pose Interpretive? 
Discussion on “The Royal Princess’—Christina Rosetti. 
(As illustrated in “Werner’s Magazine” of August, 1901.) 


A ROYAL PRINCESS. 
BY CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. 


I a Princess, king-descended, decked with jewels, gilded, drest, 
Would rather be a peasant with her baby at her breast, 
For all | shine so like the sun, and am purple like the west. 


Two and two my guards behind, two and two before, 
Two and two on either hand, they guard me evermore; 
Me, poor dove, that must not coo—eagle that must not soar. 


All my fountains cast up perfumes, all my gardens grow 
Scented woods, and foreign spices, with all flowers in blow 
That are costly, ovt of season, as the seasons go. 


All my walls are lost in mirrors, whereupon I trace 
Self to mght hand, self to lefthand, self in every place, 
Self-same solitary figure, self-same seeking face. 


Then I have an ivory chair high to sit upon, 
Almost Jike my father’s chair, which is an ivory throne; 
There I sit uplift and upright, there I sit alone. 


Alone hy day, alone by night, alone days without end; 
My father and my mother give me treasures, search and spend— 
O my father! O my mother! have you ne’er a friend? 


43 I am a lofty princess, so my father is 
A lofty king, accomplished in all knightly subtilities, 
Holding in his strong right hand world-kingdoms’ balances. 


He has quarreled with his neighbors, he has scourged his foes; 
Vassa! counts and princes follow where his pennon goes, 
long-decended valiant lords whom the vulture knows. 


On whose track the vulture swoops, when they ride in state 
To break the strength of armies and topple down the great: 
Each of these my courteous servant, none of these my mate 
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My father counting up his strength sets down with equal pen 
So many head of cattle, head of horses, head of men; 
These for slaughter, these for labor, vith the how and when. 


Some to work on roads, canals; some to man his ships; 
Some to smart in mines beneath sharp overseers’ whips; 
Some to trap fur-beasts in lands where utmost winter nips. 


Once it came into my heart and whelmed me like a flood, 
That these too are men and women, human flesh and blood: 


Men with hearts and men with souls, though trodden down like 
mud. 


Our feasting was not glad that night, cur music was not gay: 
On my mother's graceful head I marked a thread of gray, 
My father frowning at the fare seemed every dish to weigh. 


I sat beside them sole princess in my exalted place, 
My ladies and my gentlemen stood by me on the dais: . 
A mirror showed me I looked old and haggard in the face; 


It showed me that my ladies al! are fair to gaze upon, 
Plump. plenteous-haired, to every one love’s secret lore is known, 
Thcy laugh by day, they sleep by night; ah me, what is a throne? 


The singing men and women sang that night as usual, 
The dancers danced in pairs and sets, but music had a fall, 
A melanckoly windy fall as at a funeral. 


Amid the toss of torches to my chamber back we swept; 
My ladies loosed my golden chain; meantime I could have wept 
To think of some in galling chains whether they waked or slept. 


I took my bath of scented milk, delicately waited on, 
They burned sweet things for my delight, cedar and cinnamon, 
They lit my shaded silver lamp and left me there alone. 


A day went by, a weck went by. One day I heard it said: 
“Men ure clamoring, women, children, clamoring to be fed; 
Men like famished dogs are howling in the streets for bread.” 


So two whispered by my door, not thinking I could hear, 
Vulgar, naked truth, ungarnished for a royal ear; 
Fit for cooping in the background, not to stalk so near. 


But I strained my utmost sense to catch this truth, and mark: 
“There are families cut grazing like cattle in the park.” 
“A pair of peasants must be saved, even if we build an ark.” 
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A merry jest, a merry laugh, each strolled upon his way; 
One was my page, a lad I reared and bore with day by day; 
One was my youngest maid, as sweet and white as cream in May. 


Other footsteps followed softly with a weightier tramp; 

Voices said: ‘Picked soldiers have been summoned from the 
camp, 

To guell these base-born ruffins who make free to howl and 
stamp.” 

“Howl and stamp”’” one answered: “they made free to hurl a stone 

At the ministers state coach, well aimed and stoutly thrown.” 

“There's work, then, for the soldiers, for this rank crop must be 
muwn.” 


“One I saw, a poor old fool with ashes on his head, 

Whimrering becase a girl had snatched his crust of bread; 

Then he dropped; when some one raised him, it turned out he 
was dead.” 


“After us the deluge,” was retorted with a laugh: 
“If bread’s the staff of life, they must walk without a staff.” 
‘‘While I’ve a loaf they’re welcome to my blessing and the chaff.” 


These passed. The king: standup. Said my father with a smile: 
“Daughter mine, your mother comes to sit with you a while, 
She’s sad to-day, and who but you her sadness can beguile?” 


He, too, leit me. Shall I touch my harp now while I wait,— 
(I hear them doubling guard below before our palace gate)— 
Or gchail I work the last gold stitch into my veil of state; 


Or shall my woman stand and read some unimpassioned scene, 
There's music of a lulling sort in words that pause between; 
Or shall she merely fan me while I wait here for the queen? 


Again I caught my father’s voice in sharp word of command: 

“Charge!” a clash of steel: “Charge again: the rebels stand. 

Smite and spare not, hand to hand, smite and spare not, hand to 
hand.” 


There swelled a tumult 2t the gate, high voices waxing higher; 
A flash of red reflected light lit the cathedral spire; 
I heard a cry for faggots, then I heard a yell for fire. 


“Sit and roast there with your meat, sit and bake there with your 


bread, 
You who sat tc see us starve,” one shrieking woman said: 
“Sit on ycur throne and roast with your crown upon your head.” 
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Nay, this thing will I do while my mother tarrieth, 
I will take my fine spun gold, but not to sew therewith, 
I will take my gold and gems, and rainbow fan and wreath; 


With a ransom in my lap, a king’s ransom in my hand, 
I will go down to this people,will stand face to face, will stand 
Where they curse king, queen, and princess of this cursed land. 


They shall take all to buy them bread, take all I have to give; 
I, if I perish, perish; they to-day shall eat and live; 
I, if I perish, perish; that’s the goal I half conceive: 


Once to speak before the world, rend bare my heart and show 
The lesson I have learned, which is death, is life, to know. 
I, if I perish, perish; in the name of God I go. 


Mr. Hawn: Just a few words of explanation as to why I 
chose this topic for the Section work on Interpretation: I char- 
acterize most of the pictorial illustrations in Werner’s and other 
magazines, where meant for interpretations, as being pernicious. 
(Applause) I am treading on most delicate ground but I wish 
to explain that the editor of this magazine, whom I personally 
know, understands just the position I have taken in this matter, 
and while correcting a small article for his magazine this morn- 
ing it gave me the opportunity of saying to him by mail that in 
about an hour’s time I should be attacking these illustrations in 
his magazine, and that I wanted him to understand my purpose 
in so dving was far different from what he suspected and of which 
he accuses me. I stand here to say that to my mind the greatest 
mistake this body has made is in some way severing itselffrom this 
magazine, because it is the only official organ of elocutionary work 
in America. The rest are dramatic magazines or devoted to par- 
ticular schools; and of course largely exploiting the methods of 
the individual sckvols, or the special tenets of Prof. X. Y. Z. of 
the R. T. U. School of Expression; and the rest of us are nega- 
tively black-listed. ignored. Therefore, I hope that each and 
every member of this organization will subscribe to Werner’s Ma- 
gazine and will support it, and will contribute to it in every way 
to make it a worthy vehicle for our thought. This much in jus- 
tice to myself in explaining my attitude towards the magazine. 
The publisher of the magazine is endeavoring to make a paying 
thing of it, and he wants our support. He must have our support 
to succeed. 

Now the first definition of the word “criticize” is “to point out 
the merits of,” “to show the beauties in,” so my purpose here is not 
to make one fell swoop and say that all these attitudes and posings 
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are wrong, nol at ali; where there is the least opportunity of en- 
dorsing one of these attitudes or poses, I stand here to do so. My 
intention was to have a request printed upon the tentative pro- 
gram that each of you should bring copies of these issues of this 
magazine, that you might see for yourselves as I was discussing 
each pose, just what application I was trying to make. That 
clause was not inserted upon the program. 

My next difficully is, of course, to find some one who will pose 
for you upon this platform. I have asked personally some two or 
three dozen of the ladies to sacrifice themselves in this way, and 
the ladies refused. I have now secured a Miss Lyons, who vol- 
unteers. Miss Lyons is of Chicago and has had less than three 
minutes’ warning. and although entirely unprepared has consent- 
ed to assist me in this work. She has had no rehersal, but as I 
take up a particular pose for comments she will at least approxi- 
mately give you some idea of what the pose is, and I will try and 
show you its connection to the idea of the text. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, we have no right to debase the 
word “‘pose’’.. As applied to our art it is far removed from the 
French word ‘“‘poseur,”’ and has no connection with it. The whole 
proposition to me is this,—that we speak consciously or uncon- 
sciousiy with the body from head to heel; and the consequence is 
that when you stand here in this position towards the audience, 
your body, vour pose is interpretive, whether you know it or not. 
The whole question therefore is, whether the pose of the body 
shall be consciously or unconsciously correct in its adjustment to- 
wards your thought, or consciously or unconsciously incorrect ? 
Mv work in the colleges has shown me that many times the novice 
in the art of oapression has affected his audience before he has 
said a word, by his attitude; the bodily bearing he comes before 
you with as he steps upon the platform. In ordinary college ex- 
perience, here are the two extremes: One steps upon the platform 
with trembling knees, and we feel at once that he has destroyed 
his chances of tavorabiy impressing his audience or of conveying 
the message with which he is charged. The whole mind of the 
audience is %ccupied in sympathizing with the fellow, and they 
cannot possibly give heed to his thought. The other extreme is 
the fellow who, seeing the awkwardness of his predecessor, will 
pull himself together and come before the audience in this attitude, 
condescending,—How are vou? For a few brief moments I shall - 
come down to your level and talk to you.” He is offensive in his 
egotism. 

Now, therefore, the attitude of the body is an essential part of 
your discourse under any form of speech. I am not here to con- 
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demn pose. I use pose in the most dignified speech. As I find it 
here, the topic which is assigned to me is, “When are pantomime 
and pose correctly interpretive ?” 


I am going to throw this question out to you as if it were an 
open convention, asking you to individually discuss for a limited 
length of time a given picture before you. I want to give person- 
ally, as Chairman of this committee, my summing up of the value 
of the picture and permit you to discuss it. We have for consid- 
eration the poses illustrating the “Royal Princess’, by Christina 
Rosetti. I wish all of you were thoroughly familiar with tne text. 
I suppose many of you are. Will Miss Lyon please step to the 
platform now *% (The lady complied). 


‘The Princess in the first instance takes a pose somewhat as 
follows: (Miss Lyon took the the pose). Of course Miss Lyon 
can only approximate the idea. Now, that may be interpretive. 
I am not here to condemn that picture simply because it does not 
express my particular interpretation of the lines. The question is 
not whether that is your or my interpretation of this poem, please. 
We will leave that out of the discussion, confining ourselves to the 
topic, are these poses in any sense correctly interpretive, or inter- 
pretive of any pessible meaning 'to be found in the text? Now that 
pose may express weariness, heart-hunger, but the languor of a re- 
laxed position, to me, is far better here than the despair expressed 
by tension; that is, the utter weariness and heart-hunger is the 
principal thought of the stanza, which has to be fittingly interpret- 
ed, and this tense position expresses anguish, not weariness; but 
the fact remains that that picture might be interpretive, the stanza 
being, 

I, a Princess, King-descended, 

Deckei with jewels, gilded, dressed, 

Would rather be a peasant 

With her baby at her breast— 

For all I shine so like the sun, 

And am purple like the West.” 
The tense pose, therefore, could express anguish. Is there to be a 
discussion on this topic ? Those who think this pose can be in- 
terpretive of weariness and heart-hunger please signify. 

Mrs. KENNEDY: Weariness is the relaxation of all strain, 
and that position is strained. That pose would suggest anguish 
first of all, and not weariness, not the desire to relax and throw off 
the burdens of life in which she is born; that is rather the posi- 
tion of one who is anxious to fight, to rebel, not one who from the 
position in which she is born is willing to lie down and give up. 
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Mr. PHILuIPs : Is the attitude of the lady (the one delineating 
the poses) doing justice to Werner's picture—without any reflec- 
tions upon the lady—I mean is she taking such an attitude as the 
picture conveys ? Are we criticizing his picture? I think you 
ought to realize as nearly 2s you can the exact pose delineated in 
the picture before ycu get the criticism of the audience. 

Mr. Hawn: That is true. Of course I cannot myself take the 
position. It scems to me the picture here betokens a little more 
anguish in the face; but I differ from the last speaker, because you 
may express desire for rest by a slight tension, and in that way 
the pose can be interpretive of the thought of the stanza. Per- 
haps I am a little unwise to speak of the dominant thought as so- 
and-so. I must not ask you if it expresses so-and-so, but ask you 
if that pose can be at all interpretive of the thought. I maintain 
that that pose can, and therefore is not to be condemned. You 
can express weariness, or rather anguish over weariness, and there 
is certainly a subjective shut-in-ness in the pose. 

Mr. FLtowers: [ think we ought to be clear now upon a num- 
ber of things before we draw any conclusions from a discussion of 
this kind. In the first place, we should take into consideration 
how these pictures were taken. This picture may not have been 
taken to represent the situation at the opening of the stanza, but 
in the middle or anywhere except the end, when ‘the reader has al- 
ready gotten the atmosphere. The purpose of the pose is to create 
an atmosphere; that it must do. If it does not do that for me, 
then it has failed of its obiect: if Iam ‘the only person in the 
United States that gets the atmosphere out of that pose, it has cre- 
ated the atmosphere for me, therefore it must be correct, not prob- 
ably the most correct; but if the lady will read those lines and 
take that pose, it will surely be interpretive in that sense. It is 
not right to hold that down to the question of weariness; that is 
not all of the thought of that poem or stanza. So I think, before 
we commence to criticise the picture or to draw any conclusions 
respecting the pose, we must take into consideration the whole 
thought upon which these poses are based. 

Miss NELKE: May I say a few words in reference to this ? 
Do we not have to go back first to the thought of the interpreta- 
tion ? No two women will make the same “Royal Princess”; 
some will be more passionate, more bitter against their fate; some 
more calm. But even with the same line, would not that same - 
pose suit a more masterful woman, not one who yields for the 
moment ? Would it not be right for some women and wrong for 
others ? Have we not personal tastes in this matter? How can 
we condemn it otherwise ? 
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.Mr. Hawn:I am obliged to the last two speakers. 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: May I say a word in addition to what has 
been said ? Of course the pose would not be held througlout the 
whole stanza. It is fair, if we can possibly do so, to find out at 
what point this attitude was intended to be interpretive, and that 
is a pretty difficult question. Take, for instance, that first stanza. 
To me this illustrates— 


“T. a Princess, King descended, 
Decked with jewels, gilded, dressed——” 


Up to that point it is not languor, it is not fatigue, it is notweari- 
ness; it is the suggestion of something that would arouse envy, 
pride; it is the atmosphere of a princess. “I, a Princess, King de- 
scended, decked with jewels, gilded, dressed’’—there is not a sug- 
gestion of weariness there. And then—‘“Would rather be a peas- 
ant with her baby at her breast”. Now what was intended by the 
poem that was illustrated by this pose ? It seems to me that we 
can focus the vital point of the controversy by asking, “At what 
point was the nose interpretive in connection with the stanza ?” 


Mr. Hawn: So much meat was furnished me by the last two 
speakers that there is ample room for discussion. Psychology al- 
ways demands that there be a dominant thought. Many gradu- 
ates have come to me and said,—“I, a Princess, King descended, 
ete.”’ (illustrating), representing the dominant thought from start 
to finish as the woman’s hauteur, pride of position. Now there is 
no subdivision in the dominant thought, and that is the very thing 
I am here to condemn, the attempt to subdivide and define for 
what particular part or line of the stanza the pose stands. There 
is no such subdivision. This picture in connection with this text 
can express weariness or anguish over that weariness. 


The next line is, “Would rather be a peasant with her baby 
at her breast.” As interpretive of this poem that pose is perni- 
cious. (Applause) It takes us back to our topic of yesterday, 
wreng perspective, wrong focusing. It makes a beautiful picture, 
but beauty of a picture is of no moment here. The whole thing is 
this: If the selected emotion is the natural one, the pose must be. 
There is but one law for mind, voice, soul, body, all of us, in inter- 
preting thought. The consequence is that the only thing which 
this pose suggest as being in the mind of the Princess is her 
yearning for maternity; that is made to seem the principal 
thought of that stanza. It is that which makes this particular 
pose here absurd. : 

The woman who posed for these pictures is a beautiful woman, 
therefore we have a series of beautiful pictures, but they are not 
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interpretive of the thought or emotion itself, and are therefore tc 
be repudiated by this Association. The editor of this magazine 
tells me that the issue which contained this series of poses at- 
tracted the most attention in, the far South and West. I have seen 
pupils in schools give this whole series of pictures because ‘they 
we. in Werner's Magazine. We cannot hold this editor himself, 
simply as an editor, responsible for this work, whether artistic or 
inartistic, because it is furnished him by recognized teachers of art. 

You will remember that I made the statement that frequently 
the grammatical thought was of no moment. In the second stan- 
za the woman is speaking ahout her surroundings,—fountains, 
flowers.—and while talking to you of her environment she says: 
“Oh, how tired Iam of it! That is why I insisted yesterday that 
we are to make emotion more than thought. You are to use the 
words, “Ob, J am so tired of it !’’ but the words are nothing; the 
expression of the emoticn behind the words, everything. The 
emotion is psychological; the movement, gesture, pose—what you 
will—must be psychological; and that is about all, no matter 
whether the left foot be forward or back, or behind, up, down or 
sidewise; i care not for that detail. Il am not seeking to make a 
series of pretty pictures. I am weary of self in every attitude, in 
every place, “the self-same solitary figure, the same self-seeking 
face.” 1, in interpreting that would make my pose so weary that 
there could be no tension and scarcely a movement of the head or 
eyes. This woman chooses to express her anguish over that wear- 
iness, but either would be legitimate in the text. 

MR SILV&RNAIL: Wouldn’t it save time if some one here who 
knows that poem would recite it ? 

Mr. Hawn: All those who think that pose can express anguish 
will so signify. (Carried). 


She goes ahead after describing her weariness and turns to an 
entirely different thought, expressing her father’s brutish power, 
as evinced by the number of his soldiers slaughtered upon the bat- 
tle-field they are so numerous that they are of no moment. Not- 
ice the change of mood: 


“Accomplished in all kingly subtilities, holding in his 
strong right hand world kingdoms‘ balances.” 

He has quarreled with his neighbors, he has scourged his 
foes; 

Vassal counts and princes follow where his pennon goes, 

Long descended valiant lords whom the vulture knows, 

On whose track the vulture swoops, when they ride in 
state.” 
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Now, the question is, in interpreting “the buzzard’, or in in- 
terpreting “swooping” (if she could interpret either), is it in any 
sense of inherent value in connection with the text ? Notice, 
please, that the princess is speaking of her father’s power, which 
is an idea extraneous to her own condition; and here comes the 
modifying thought, that her tather has soldiers, and further 
comes the thought that among the many multitudes, some drop 
by the wayside to make food for the vultures; and yet that is only 
a modifying clause of a modifying clause. Yet it is brought into 
the foreground, made to tuke a central part in the picture, the 
vulture swooping down. Is it right or wrong? 

“Once it came into my heart and whelmed me like a flood !” 
I think the picture there can be interpretive. The pose there, as 
found in Werner’s, can*be interpretive. “Ounce it came into my 
heart and whelmed me like a fiood’—‘That these, too, are men 
and women.” Notice, it is the first dawning upon this woman’s 
mind that there is something in this worid outside of herself, her 
little self; the first time she begins to entertain tie idea of self- 
surrender. She puts it, therefore, “Whelmed me like. a _ flood.” 
Please try to catch the idea there of wonder, surprise, amaze- 
ment, in the eyes, the face: “Once it came into my heart’—the 
eyes are distended and the thought is driven inward by the ten- 
sion of the gesture, which gives you the thought. I think that 
can be interpretive. Those, therefore, who would endorse any- 
thing approximating this puse please so signify. (Carried.) 

Next, “My ladies loosed my golden chain.” If that is not a 
picture saying, “This is a dog,” I don’t know what itis. ‘My la- 
dies loosed my golden chain’’—holding the chain around the 
neck. 1] once knew a man who taught in a gymnasium for about 
fifty years, and not finding it profitable, decided to sell out and 
teach elocution. He lives in Brooklyn. He never took a lesson 
—didn’: want any, didn’t want to be ‘artificial!’ When he recit- 
ed before an audience and mentioned any small article, he would 
walk clear across the room to point it cut for you. That is exaci- 
ly the way this picture strikes me. The woman, tired of the 
daily senseless routine of her artificial life, says,— 


“Amid the toss of torches to my chamber back we swept; 

My ladies loosed my golden chain; meantime I could have wept 

To think of some with galling chains whether they waked or 
slept.” 


Notice again the dawning upon this woman’s mind that there 
is something in the world outside of herself; and the idea of 
bringing to the foreground the thought—‘My ladies loosed my 
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golden chain’’—- and touching the necklace upon her neck! Is it 
right or not? 

The next pose,—‘Again I caught my father’s voice.” She 
tells us.--‘‘A day went by, a week went by. One day I heard it 
said, men are clamoring, women, children, clamoring to be fed; 
men like famished dogs are howling in the streets for bread;” yet 
her maids laughing at the misery of the poor. 


‘Again I caught my father’s voice in sharp word of command; 

“Charge!’’ clash of steel; “Charge again!” the rebels stand. 

Smite and spare not, hand to hand; smite and spare not, hand to 
hand.” 


Any attitude which expresses the siartled hearing by the wo- 
man may be expressive of the thought there. Is it not so? 


Mr. FLrowenrs: Are we not forgetting one principle which 
lies beyond what is being discussed now? I am sorry to say [| 
am not familiar with the poem or pictures; but is not this lady 
in this poem teiling about a succassion of emotions that she did 
have once upon a time? Has she as great feeling now in re-tell- 
ing these emotions and going through the same positions and ati- 


tudes and gestures as she might have had when originally exper-+ 
iencing those emotions? 


Mr. Hawa : There is nothing whatever in that to call atten- 
tion from my view-poini. That topic will be taken up later in 
the day. I am here to condemn as neresy, anything bordering 
upen that, as absolute heresy, “that you must not render as pres- 
ent past emotion.” I will make that clearer to-morrow. The 
whole thought is this: It is not impersonation in one sense; it 
does not mean that I, a Princess, am experiencing this emotion 
now. lt means that I, XYZ, am here to show you, my fellow be-+ 
ings, as clearly as 1 can with brain, heart; voice and all of me, 
just how this thing occurred. For instance, this poem is perfect- 
ly meaningiess unless you add gesture. Can I sit here witha 
look of relief upon my face and tell you,—*A day went by, a week 
went by. One day I heard it said: ‘Men are clamoring, women, 
children, clamoring to be ted; men like famished dogs are howl- 
ing in the streets for bread!’ The author herself drops into the 
present tense for the sake of vividness. To the last speaker I 
would say directly, ii does not mean that the occurrences are 
taking place at this moment; it means that I wish to show you 
how they occurred; it means, as I said here one day, “like this.” 
In that line, “Men like famished dogs are howling in the streets 
for bread,’ I must show my thought over this fact, and it is not 
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in the text. The cheap elocutionists do this: They describe the 
merry jest, the merry laugh, instead of my emotional condition 
over hearing that “merry jest and merry laugh.” They will say 
“A merry jest, a merry laugh, each stroiled upon his way, etc.” 
(illustrating manner of delivery in light-hearted manner.) But 
that is a topic entirely to itself which we must keep out of this 
discussion. I.et Mr. Flowers discuss it to-morrow. 


Mr. Fiowrers: The purpose of my remark was to get you 
to say just what you have said, so I am satisfied. 

Mr Hawn: Next, “Face to face will stand.” It is an im- 
pertinence to stand before you and tell what is meant by stand- 
ing “face to face.” The thought is, “Nay, this thing will I do, 
etc.” That is the thought, not that { shall plant my heels four 
square; yet that is the attitude of this magazine. Is that at all 
interpretative of the idea? 

The next picture: “Take all I have to give.” We will not 
discuss this at all as a pose, but simply ask is it interpretive? Of 
course the photographer there was at a disadvantage, because he 
has not a moving picture. It is not intended there that the pose 
should be constantly maintained at all; but what spoils it to me 
is the lack of growing spirituality over the sacrifice that she is 
approaching. Can that be interpretive even for the brief moment 
of saying “Take all I have to give!” Can, or can it not? 


The next picture: ‘‘Rend bare my heart and show the lesson 
I have learned.”’ We are often fond of using the word “heart” 
when it means ‘‘soul;”’ of referring to the physical heart in con- 
tradiction to the liver, or some other organ. It is perfectly ap- 
palling how they insist upon putting their hands upon the phy- 
sical heart. This woman does not mean to go out and bare her 
physical breast. When I tell you I am going out to risk my life, 
it surely does not mean that I am to lay bare and rend my heart 
Is # right or wrong? 

Mr. FLowERS: There I will register a protest. In accord- 
ance with the principle you just stated, if the lady when she or- 
iginally experienced this made this gesture, then she may do so 
now. If she would have done so at that point she may repeat it, 

Mr. Hawn : Would she have done so in any case? 

Mr. Frowers: I think it is absolutely possible that she 
would. 

Miss NELKE : That gesture does not mean “heart.” It shows 
expansion of ecstacy, and I think it is very good. 
= MR. Ftowers: Opening up of the whole mentality, not the 
physical heart. 
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Mr. Hawn: That is a physical impossibility in this poem be- 
cause the action is now in the present tense: “Nay, this thing 
will I do while my mother tarrieth; I will take my fine-spun 
gold, but not to sew therewith. I will take my gold and gems, 
and rainbow fan and wreath—”’ That act would not call for ex- 
tended hanas. 

Mr. Booru : I think it can be interpretive at that point. 

A MEMBER: What attitude would you give if not that one? 

Mr. Hawn: The whole thing is movement, not attitude, 
there. It is the fact of going, not the mode, not how I am going 
to go. 

MI8s NELKE: May I submit my interpretation of these par- 
ticular lines tu the audience, I want to see if it is right. We are 
all students; it may be altogether wrong. 

(Miss Nelke interpreted the following lines: ) 


“With a ransom in my lap, a king’s ransom in my hand, 

I will go down to this people. will stand face to face, will stand 
Where they curse king, queen, and princess of this accursed land. 
They shall take all to buy them bread, take all I have to give; 
I, if I perish; they to-day shall eat and live.”’ 


Of course I am excited and did not get it right; but if I got 
if wrong, I want the audience to tell me. 

Mr. Hawn: We cannot go so far as to discuss particular in- 
torpretations. 

Miss NELKE: 1 want to know if anybody supports me in 
“rending bare my heart” in that gesture? (being similar to that 
pictured in Werner’s Magazine, “Rend bare my heart, etc.’’) 

MR. FtowErRs: I may be standing alone upon this question 
[ often have a view of my own. I am _ under the disadvantage 
that Mr. Fulton was yesterday when he did not have a chance to 
read the poem. I want to be understood that this is not interpre- 
tive of the plivsical heart, but as indicating the woman’s deter- 
mination to lose her all for the world. I think it is truly inter- 
pretive of that. 

Mr. Paituirs: I stand non-committal. I am not familiar 
with the poem. To judge of the interpretation one must prim- 
arily know what is the purpose of the poem. I do not think any- 
body here who has not studied that poem could say what the in- 
terpretation should be. It seems to me you must know the cen- 
tral idea, the working principle of the whole poem, before you 
can say what ought to be expressed, or what not. I do not say 
personally yes or no. I do not wish to go on record in regard to 
that either way. It seems to me if it were left until to-morrow, 
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then the members who, like mysif,- are not familiar with the 
poem, would be perfectly willing to go on record one way or the 
other, but I do not wish to go on record to-day. I do not think 
any one can on the instant decide such a question if they have 
not studied the poem. I will say this for the lady, she feels that 
poem. I do not know whether it is the feeling of excitement, or 
the feeling of the poem. I have a father who, when he speaks up- 
on geology or astronomy, goes through gestures which what we 
call a cultivated man does not use (unless mentally), but he 
makes them without any elocutionary instruction whatever. We 
may condemn those gestures, but as a matter of fact the man 
uses them. So it may be with us here; no two might interpret 
the poem similarly. We must be very careful in condemning any 
interpretation, for that reason, based on the unity of the poem 
as a whole. 

Mr. Hawn :I thank you very much. 

Mrs. Watton: I think the line which follows should govern 
that gesture: “Rend bare my heart and show the lesson I have 
learned, which is death, is life, to know.” There is where it has 
to come in I think. 

Mr. Hawn: I should like to say that of course every member 
of this Association had due warning of this topic. The programs 
have been out announcing that these poses in this magazing 
would be discussed this morning. 


If the models are green and the artist is color-blind, and he 
paints them blue, we cannot positively endorse his pictures. I 
heard a lady say a few minutes ago something about that beiny 
mental rather than physical. I stand here to say that being 
physical, we can onlv express mental conditions in some physical 
way. There are plenty of occasions when I might say “Rend 
bare my heart,” accompanying it with such a gesture, but I think 
not in this particular case, because the woman is not trying to 
explain to herself that she is about to expose her heart; she is 
saying that she is willing to risk her life. 

MR. SILVERNAIL: I happen to be familiar with the poem, 
heard it recited by one of the first reciters this country ever had; 
and appealing to his dictum, and giving the predominant idea, I 
woud iustify the position of this. It is one of the most exalted of 
her moods through this whole poem. I object to the interpreta- 
tion given by our Chairman as to the stage business. I do not 
think she collects anything, she is telling her purpose. She is 
not starting to collect her jewels when she says, “Nay, this thing 
will I do, etc.” (repeating this and following stanza.) She wants 
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to speak before the world. There you get her mood,—“Rend 
bare my heart and show the lesson I have learned, which is death, 
is life, to know.” In the exaltation of mood is what the rest of 
us are standing for, not the interpreting of this one line, but the 
interpreting of that exalted mood. 

Mr. Hawn : Did not the last speaker throw the arms apart 
on the word “show’? I will claim that he is not so familiar 
with the poem as he thinks he is; as the next two stanzas close 
the poem; che would have had but four lines more in which to 
collect the jewels and gems. 

MR. FLowErs: Youn have made the gentleman just now say 
that he took the pose at the word “show;” still you insist that 
the lady took the pose at the word “heart.” 

Mr. Hawn: I happen to know that this is the way the poem 
is often interpreted. 

Mr. FLowERs : If she took the pose to show her physical 
heart at the point here, we would have taken another stand; but 
you ask us whether in any sense this was interpretive of the 
lines. 

Mr. Hawn: The pose suggests that she had in mind the 
danger of assault by the mob. I did not ask the question wheth- 
er exposing the physical heart can express surrender of the body 
to the dangers of the mob or not. I have said there were times 
and occasions when the gesture would be proper, but not at that 
particuiar juncture. I have said there was nothing to me inter- 
pretive of the context in this pose. 

A MEMBER: We wish the question repeated from the Chair. 

Mr. Hawn: The Chairman can do no more than put the 
question as before: In the interpretation of this one poem, 
woud it be interprétive to throw the arms apart at this particular 
juncture, just as it occurs in the pictorial text—would it be inter- 
pretive of the main idea, “I will rend my heart and show the les- 
son I have learned.” I am only contending for a principle, be- 
cause personally I might have done the same thing. 

A MEMBER : It seems to me that we want to study the tem- 
perament of the person. (Applause.) 1 think this lady would do 
just what the poem indicates (indicating Miss Nelke). 1 think 
this lady (indicating another lady) would do something else. I 
think I would do something else. I do not know but everybody in 
this audience would do differently. 

Mr. Vinton : I endorse that. I want to say one word. It 
seems to me I endorse what this gentleman says. Each and ev- 
ery one shows his character. This poem seems to me, super- 
ficially looking it over—I have not studied it—soliloquy. She 
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does not gather up her jewels, gems and gold until after she has 
got through with the whole of it. 

Mr. Ort : I rise to make a motion that the entire question of 
voting be laid on the table, and that no art decisions shall be giv- 
en by this convention by vote. I move that that be laid on the 
table and that we proceed to the business of the meeting. 

The question was put on the above motion, and the same 
carried. 


Mr. Hawn: The last pose is undoubtedly meant to portray 
a climax of exaltation. J have heard people render this poem by 
saying, “I, if I perish, perish,’ after Lady Macbeth. The trend is 
up, up, up, emotionally, and therefore the pose in this must be 
up, up, up! “In the name of God I go!” The pose is five spread 
fingers pointing heavenward. and the face absolutely filled with 
distress. Could that be interpretive of the poem? 

A MEMBER: Certainly not, if it means joy. 


Mr. Hawn: If the exaltation of finding herself, her higher 
self, proceeds from an act not of rebellion, but of submission, re- 
joicing that ‘In the name of God I go,” then the face should be 
beaming, almost bursting with joy. And that surely must be the 
thought of the poem. It may be the fault of the photographer; 
the face of the lady may have been pleasant; but those who 
think that attitude of pointing toward heaven with a distressed 
face, disgruntled face, can interpret the closing thought of that 
poem, please signify it by saying “‘Aye.” 

Mr. Orr : I rise to a point of order again. I made the mo- 
tion that the question of deciding a question of art in our con- 
vention by votebe tabled, and also the motion that was then be- 
fore the house. I take it that the convention desired that sort of 
thing to cease, as unworthy of any art convention of assembly. 
I maintain the point. 

MR. SILVERNAIL : As a matter of justice, because the votes 
were not given the same way, I move that the names of those 
who were recorded as having voted in the negative on one of 
these ballots be stricken from the roll by our stenographer. 
Seconded. 


THE PRESIDENT: It is moved and seconded that the names 
of those who voted affirmatively or negatively on certain mat- 
ters you will understand, be stricken from our record. Carried. 


Adjourned. 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 26, 1902, 12:00 TO 1:00 P. M. 


Subject: ‘Past Emotion as if Present?’ Where is Gesture 
llluminative, Where literal?” 


Mr. Hawn: The several topics on the programme are in the 
direct iine of continuaticn of the first one we discussed: ‘“Per- 
spective in the Reader’s Art.” I have arranged these in a regu- 
lar sequence. Of course it will be a relief to you to know that 
you will not be called upon to vote this morning. I must stand 
personally for my own opinions, and you for yours; but you will 
not be recorded. There will be nothing of that sort held against 
you. 

The topic this murning will deal with under a double head- 
ing—“Past Emotion as if Present? Where is gesture Illumina- 
tive, Where Literal?’ The discussion will seem to deal in tho 
first place with the first topic, “Past Emotion as If Present,” but 
as the same line of thought underlies both of these topics, we 
will include and discuss them jointly. 

I find that there is heresy, as I Should term it, which has 
filtered itself all through the country, to the effect that you must 
never represent past emotion as if present. Personally I condemn 
that, simply because it strikes at the very life of our Art. 

To illustrate what I mean, last summer I was fortunate 
enough to get three or four stragglers who were running about 
the country studying. and they came to my studio and began to 
recite for me. I found there was no placing, no diagram, as it 
were, with the eye or hand, showing that the object was here or 
there. There was, on the contrary, a wandering eye and the 
speech was ineffective and the picture vague. I asked why? Tho 
contention on the part of the students was, “This studio of yours 
is not the arena; I am not in the arena and I must not pretend to 
be. This thing took place in the past.” The work, to my way 
of thinking,-—-meant nothing. Therefore I want to attack this 
along two lines, first, to show that this reproduction of emotion 
with the same vividness of impression if the action were actu- 
ally present, is to be found in human nature itself; then second- 
ly, to show that even if it were not human nature, it is legitimate 
as art. 
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Now as to human nature itself. Take the case of the child 
playing in the strect; it comes running in to the mother and says, 
“I saw a great big bear dancing on the street like this’—and the 
child shows how it is done as well as she can to give you a pic- 
ture of it. Again, in Goldsmith’s Deserted Village, we have an 
illustration, where the old soldier 


“Went o’er his wounds or, tales of sorrow done, 
Shoulder’d his crutch and show’d how fields were won.” 


Did the old scldier think that his crutch was a gun and that 
this was the Field of Flodden? Did he not employ every power 
of his being to show as vividly as he could how the field was 
won? . 
I had in mind a moment ago—unfortunately it has escaped 
me but ii may come to me in a moment, something from Lorna 
Doone. Let us recognize what elocutionary teachers, writers of 
fiction are, they are primarily psychologists, keen observers of 
human life. I came across this recently in my reading: “The 
characters were now at that climax of passion in which there is 
neither voice nor motion’-—what a wonderful lesson for us in 
some of our interpretative work. No motion, no talk, but as it 
were paralyzed by the emotion. 

The passage in Blackmore’s Lorna Doone comes now to my 
mind, where Tom Fagus is telling stories to John Ridd’s mother 
and sisters, and the author says: “Without halting once for a 
word or a deed, his tales tlowed onward as freely and brightly as 
the flames of the wood up the chimney, and with no smaller vari- 
ety. For he spoke with the voices of twenty people, giving each 
person the proper manner, and the proper place to speak from, 
so that Annie and Lizzie ran all about, and searched the clock 
and the linon press. And he changed his face every moment so, 
and with such power of mimicry, that, without so much as a 
smile of nis own, he made even mother laugh so that she broke 
her new ten-benny waistband; and as for us children, we rolled 
on the floor, and Betty Muxworthy roared in the wash-up.”’ That 
shows that it is considered human nature to attempt to make 
make past action clear by a present illustration. 

Now please, if this were not true in nature, itis in art. Do you 
not realize thai that is the purpose underlying every art? Let 
us turn fora moment to the art of painting, you can all recall 
that picture of the City Doctor in the tenement house, holding 
the quivering pulse of a dying child. I never loved a picture so 
much as that in all my life; I could not have it in my house be- 
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cause it would break my heart. I love the picture without want- 
ing it—if you can understand my feeling. But is not that child 
dying «very day? She is always dying, yet you are supposed to 
see every. time you lock at the picture the exact moment of death, 
so to speak. Is it not so in the art of sculpture? Take the statue 
of Nydia the blind-girl, in the Virginia Hotel parlor. She is re- 
presented always as at the moment of running from the fire. In 
literature does not the author tell us his story with the express 
purpose of making the past present; to make it as clear to you 
as possible he tries to make the physical aspect, the environment 
as if present. 


I like to use continually in the guiding of students the words 
(writing on board) “like this." Show me how it was done “like 
this.” It does not mean that I necessarily am trying to befool 
you, make you think this thing is occurring now, but I am before 
you for tho express purpose of putting to you as clearly as I pos- 
sibly can just just how the thing did occur. Please also remember 
this fact, that no author would for a moment consent to the pro- 
hibition that he must- not drop into the present tense. I can 
show you many examples of this in grandest literature of the 
English tongue, (giving graphic selection from the Defense of 
Lucknow, written in the present tense). “‘The pibroch is sound- 
ing again in our ears’—is at the present time sounding again in 
our ears. You know the narrator is not now at Lucknow, he is 
here telling the story, but he drops right into the present tense 
for the sake of vividness. The poem we used in this Section yes- 
terday is filled with examples of that. Does the Princess say to 
you, “In the name of God I went?’ No, not at all. She tells 
us, “A day went by, a week went by’—all in the past tense; and 
“One day I heard it said’’—all in the past tense; yet the poem 
winds up “In the name of God I go,” not “in the name of God I 
went, 

So i could go on quoting things of that sort indefinitely. I 
want to use the phrase which Mr. F. F. Mackay, of New York 
city, used so pertinently when he said, that all‘ representation is 
of course re-presentation.’ There is the whole idea, to re-pre- 
present; and the question is, not that I am trying to think for a 
moment that I am this very character (unless it be impersona- 
tion.) but even in narration pure and simple it means to you that 
I am before you as our humble servitor with brain, soul and 
body, to make this thing live for you. That surely is our pro- 
blem. I will never forget at one of our conventions when we had 
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a woman read for us, who, I know, can do and does do good ges- 
ture work, as we call it; yet we had such a discussion upon lit- 
eral gesture before she came on for her reading that the poor 
ereature was paralyzed, and was afraid to move her hand. She 
had heard such discussions as to not using literal or present tense 
gesture. 

We have many passages in literature which would be mean- 
ingless unless accompanied by present tense gesture. Suppose I 
said to you, ‘‘7’zs for woman’s love!” How would you express 
“this?” 

A MEMBER: I think you would have to express it with a 
snap of the fingers. 

Mr. Hawn: Certainly—-“And this for woman’s love!”’ (illus- 
trating with gesture.) 

A MEMBER,: There is an elision there that you have to sup- 
ply—an elision of thought—this much, this thing. 

MR Hawn: Yes. This heresy that I have referred to is do- 
ing much harm throvghout the country. The fault, it seems to 
me, do2s not lie in cur attempt to make or re-present with equal 
vividness vast action as if present, but in the doing of it badly, 
inadequately, either overdoing it or leaving it undone; and that 
comes down to a most vital question, which is this,—how it is 
that we as a body of thinking people attempt so much? I don’t 
find that the painters on canvas try to paint landscapes and por- 
traits, flowers, china, and other things; so the trouble seems to 
be that most of us attempt to interpret for am audience with all 
fullness of utterance, of voice and body, thought which it re- 
quires a Duse® or a Bernhardt to deliver. It is a good thing to 
remember that eventuallv we all have our limitations. 

I stand here to say that it is perfectly legitimate with voice 
and with body to represent a past action or past emotion as if 
present, not pretending that it is occurring now, but that it oc- 
curred in the past tense—it occurred fhen “like this,” now. 

That question is open for discussion. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. SILVERNAIL: I get up every time out of loyalty to 
our Chairman, whose loyal support I expect next year. This is 
the old straw we have been thrashing for some time. It is easy 
to take a dogmatic position, declaring yourself on one side or the 
other, and to say that that is the only ground for any one to 
stand upon. For myself I have adopted a flexible stand, a slid- 
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ing scale, as it were. Discretion is the better tutor after all. 
When Shakespeare says, “Suit the action to the word, the word 
to* the action” it gives us a great criterion. The fad that our 
worthy Chairman is so ably combating has been brought into ex- 
istence—if it may be regarded as a fad—by conditions that we 
have all deprecated and do deprecate, which have characterized 
so much of our work-—-the trying to picture everything when 
there was ncthing to picture; keeping the gesture going from be- 
ginning to end of a selection. I saw a young lady reciting Sand- 
alphon, who had received some instruction in Delsarte, who ab- 
solutely cid not have her face quiet once during the whole per- 
formance. You know what I mean—that sort of theatrical pos- 
ing that is the bane of public reading, and which has done so 
much to bring it into disrepute. It is all right to protest against 
that. I sympathize with those who are combatting it. At the 
same time it is possible to go too far; and this I think circum- 
stances must settle for each case as to how far weareto go. The 
dictum of appealing to suggestion rather than adopting realistic 
representation, it seems to me, is a safe criterion. “How far?” 
Far enough—not too far. How much? Enough. “Like this” I 
thick is a splendid summing up. Say we saw it taking place say 
it now seems to take place. It dominates us. (The gavel 
fell). 

Mr. SAUNDERSON: This, it seems to me, is a question which 
in the end must be referred to nature. What do people do un- 
trained in matters of this kind? If it is natural for a person 
without training to go through such acts in telling a story, shall 
not the artist do the same in an artistic way? We have in liter- 
ature the historical person, which has been so well illustrated by 
our Chairman, which is a characteristic of the crisis when the 
emotion grows strong enough to change the past tense to the 
present. The condition of the employment of that historical per- 
son is a double condition—mark this, for here the secret lies— 
the double ccndition. The emotion of the writer must then be 
such as to make the thought vivid enough in his mind to bring 
it into the present; and then one thing more, that emotion must 
have been recreated in the literature strongly enough so that it 
will iustify in the mind of the reader its being given in the pres- 
ent. We have practically the same thing when standing before 
an audience. Have you so wrought up your audience that they 
are ready to accept past emotion as if present? If you have, if 
you have made your audience follow you so that they will feel 
when you speak in the present, when you act in the present, 
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when you make your gesture indicating something here present, 
if they fee] it all here now, then you are justified. If you have 
not brought vour audience up to that point, then you have fallen 
short, you have gotten ahead of your audience. The standard, if 
I may put it so concisely, is the standard of economy of atten- 
tion. Is your action so fitted to the thought and feeling and to 
the minds of the andience before you, that it satisfies them? 

MR. Bootu: I think my position is perhaps pretty well under- 
stood by these members of the Association who have been pres- 
ent heretofore. I have always contended for this position taken 
by our leader. I think it is sound. I put the matter this way 
sometimes to my students—I find it helpful to quote Scripture 
to them-—“Though we speak with the tongues of men and of an- 
gels, and have not love, we are as sounding brass and tinkling 
cymbals.” That will apply, I think, ethically and morally to all 
of our artistic work. I try to teach that the right principle of 
action of every kind is that spiritual kindliness and loving dispo- 
sition on our part to help our audience to see it. TI believe that 
is the grand principle of “ike this.” I want you to see it just as 
I do. I don’t want to exhibit myself. I want to exhibit my au- 
thor and his thought. It is that principle of kindliness that is 
the right principle of effective discourse I think every time in a 
speaker. If a man comes before an audience with that kindly 
disposition of wishing to help them out rather than to help him- 
self, the audience feel it at once. Unless he comes with that feel- 
ing, he is sure to antagonize his andience; but if he is actuated 
by that spirit of wishing to help them to see things as he sees 
them, then he is at liberty, it seems to me, to do anything that 
“like this” represents. I have always contended for that princi- 
ple, and believe it sound. 

MR. FLrowers: I agree with the principle that the gentleman 
has stated, and only rise to emphasize the necessity for our be- 
ing careful of the way it is applied. I think the greatest errors 
we have made in this convention this week have been in the too 
broad application of some truth. For example, the Chairman, in 
elucidating one of his positions, held that we were to follow the 
method of children, of untutored people. Now I do not believe 
that that is a very safe principle for any one to follow, except 
when he has developed it fully. The child may do a thousand 
things appropriately which an older person may not employ with- 
out becoming Judicrous. So an educated story-teller may do a 
hundred things, and do them delightfully, entertaining his audi- 
ence, as did the story-teller whom you read about; but the public 
reader is not that kind of a story-teller, and does not appear be- 
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fore that kind of an audience, so beware. That is the first point. 

Now the gentleman who promulgates the heresy which has 
been attacked this morning, applies it in rather a different way. 
If I understand him, and I understand the Chairman—and I think 
I do understand both—I will go so far as to say that you may 
not only represent past emotion as present, ‘but you may repre- 
sent that emotion in a greater degree than when it was original- 
ly felt. There are many occurrences in life which impress us the 
more the oftener we state them; but the application as illustra- 
ted hy this man, the author of the heresy, first by his little poem 
of “Little Boy Blue,” in which he says that when you come to 
the words of “!.ittle Boy Blue,’”—‘Now don’t you go till I come, 
dont you make anv noise,” you are not to impersonate that 
with the emciion that would have actuated the little boy at that 
time, but you are to limit yourself to the emotion that would 
have affected the narrator in telling the story years after; and 
this later emotion is perhaps stronger than when the little boy 
gave the words. 

Mr Hawn: It is only fair fer the Chairman to say that he 
had in mind no particular person—man or woman; because I 
happen to know that this doctrine is now flowing from several 
sources through the country. People from different sections of 
the country come and say to me, “You must not represent past 
emotion as if present.” 

Let us have further discussion, please. I want this thrashed 
cut rather fully, if I may have it. 

A MEMBER: I think this is carrying the question a little fur- 
ther into the realm of physical expression, but vould you rep- 
resent past emotion as if present to the extent of imitating the 
tone, as in Jean Ingelow’s “High Tide’—to have that “cusha” 
come out as the daughter is supposed to have given it at the 
time? If that question is in order, I would like to have it dis- 
cussed. 

Mr. Hawn: The question goes rather into a by-way, if I may 
be allowed to say so, because it deals very little with what we 
have in hand. It does not come quite within ‘the thought of past 
emotion as if present. I must try to keep the topic to that. 

Mr. Booto: “Like this;” not just “like this,” but like it. 
Keep your artistic proportion—not “just like it.” 

Mr. Hawn: This body in St. Louis had the same question up, 
and it was fu//y discussed, as will be found in the report of that 
convention. The consensus of opinion was a very amusing one 
to me, viz: that in a case of that sort it would be legitimate to do 
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it fully if you could do it well. The great topic then, you will 
remember was 'the subjective and objective reading of Tennyson’s 
Bugle Song. I think it was admitted that either interpretation 
was correct, but stood for different things, that is all. Jean In- 
gelow, as I remember, puts in quotations the word ‘‘Cusha,” try- 
ing to do all she can with the printed word to make us under- 
stand the nature of the call, “Cusha.” I could not give that if 
I tried for a menth. 

MR Orr: Whet I wanted to say was largely in answer to the 
question that has been asked. It seems to me there is a fine 
discrimination in the discussion by our Chairman in the very 
statement of the point, “Past emotion as if present.” It is safe 
to do that; it is not safe to revive past action some- 
times. (Applause.) You can see the spirit of past events 
it seems to me, in the telling of the story at first 
hand. We do not give our past physical experience of it. 
We do not use the spirit of it; so the very statement there seems 
to be beautifully safe. ivery artist does that, but the thing 
itself, the clutching at the very air, climbing of a ladder in an 
upward movement is not necessary, but the anxiety to get up is, 
I believe with Mr. Flowers, that we may be able, after repeatedly 
giving a selection, to present it much better than the first time. 
We experience the emotion with greater power; it gets better 
and better as we give it oftener, although we really thought we 
were quite wise and good at the beginning. 

MR. PHILLIPS: I will give a little illustration that occurred 
in my life. My little girl, about eleven years old, came in to mea 
one day, and rather sidling into the room, said: ‘‘Papa, can I go 
out to play over there? They are having fine time over there. 
Can’t I go?” T said “yes.” She went out across the street, but 
in a moment more came back crying. I said “What is the mat- 
ter?” She said, “I met mamma out there, and she says I cannot 
go—and they are having a fine time over there.” Now that, you 
see, illustrates the point. I have reproduced something that hap- 
pened. Did I do it right or wrong, as far as emotion is con- 
cerned? The very point illustrated is that the little child in life 
used the same words twice. (The speaker ‘gave the sentence, 
with different expressions.) The second time there was a great 
dominant emotion of sorrow which changed the expression. As 
I said yesterday, I do not like to be considred as harping on one 
string, but the key-note of expression is what is the dominant 
idea? You must first thoroughly grasp the exact meaning. I 
always ask myself two questions—what is the dominant thought, 
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and what is the dominant feeling? You will nearly always find 
that those two elements, if you use your intelligence, will guide 
you to at least a scnsible expression of the selection. 

Mr. Hawn: Having determined what the dominant idea, what 
the dominant emotion is, the whole question then is, shall it be 
delivered at the present time—the interpretation; that is the 
question. 

MR. PHILLIPS: That is, give a reproduction of the sobbing? 

Mr. Hawn: Yes,—but snall we give it at the present time 
as it occurred in the past? 

Mk. PHILLIPS: We talk a great deal along the line of rules, 
and we talk not enough upon underlying principles—if I may of- 
fer a little criticism. Now this is the principle, you cannot get 
away from it; in proportion as I specialize or particularize, I lim- 
it the imagination of my audience. If I say, “He went there,” 
they must in imagination go there. There is no room to do oth- 
erwise. The fundamental principle is, that in proportion as you 
specialize or particularizo, you limit or restrict the imagination 
of the listener, you become concrete absolutely. The question 
to be determined in ari ever is, to what degree ought we to do 
such a thing? How far are we to restrict the imagination of the 
listener? I remember once a lady telling me a story of George 
Keenan’s experience in Russia without making a gesture; sim- 
ply through the tones of her voice I lived and went through ev- 
erything there. Perhaps that was a compliment to my own in- 
telligence, but | saw it all. If she had gestured she would have 
spoiled it for me. I think that is what we must realize, the 
higher the intelligence of your audience, the less you should ges- 
ture. 

Mrs IrviNG : May we hear from Dr. Russell? 

Mr. Hawn :"Shall past emotion be given as present?” 

Dr. RussELL : There is but one side to this question, it seems 
‘o me. There is no difference of opinion I think in regard ta 
this matter. When we are representing to a child a scene, or it 
yaay be a truth. with which we wish to impress his mind—we 
may wish to teach a moral lesson—we describe it in a certain 
way, we appeal—with the aid of imagination to make the de- 
scription vivid—it may be by action, it may be by the sound of 
the voice, all the expressive tones. Now if we have some truth 


or some scene to present to an audience, we should only make it © 


suggestive, not imitative. There is the criterion, it seems to me, 
the degree of suggestion; and that is regulated by the vividness 
with which we present the scene or the subject we have in mind; 
that depending again upon the person or persons addressed. 
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Mr. Hawn :1 am glad I seem not to have aroused the antago- 
nism I did yesterday. 

Mr. PHILLIPs : The women of the convention are taking little 
interest in this discussion. They do most of the interpretation, 
why do they not participate in this? 

Mr. Hawn :It is not because they are not asked to doit. 1 
do want to hear from some of the ladies. 

Mrs. IrvING: Mr. Chairman, I understood it was because the 
men refused. 

Mr, Hawn :I think not. We must hear from some of the 
ladies on this point. 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: I would like to hear what Miss Powell 
regards as her principle of action in her reading, and also to 
hear from others who have read for us. 

Miss POWELL: It seems to me that Professor Russell has 
struck the vital point. It does not matter, we do not want any 
rules; there is no such rule nor consciousness. Principles are 
what we work upon. When one stands before an audience, even 
when one tells a story to a child, there is but one point, which 
is, to give your idea of the story to your listener; and it does not 
matter how you do it, just so you doit. For my own part, since 
you ask: me what my principle is, I do not know what I do; I 
don’t know very much when I make a gesture. I think some- 
times when I see pictures of a situation, have realized the situa- 
tion most vividly, is when I am most unconscious of how I am 
really doing that particular situation. I do believe that the de- 
gree of vividness with which you present your picture to your 
hearers depends upon the degree of vividness with which you 
see it. The response from the audience is always in direct pro- 
portion. 

Mrs. KENNEDY: May I have just a word on what Miss Pow- 
ell said? She said she didn’t know what she did. Did she also 
think that the audience never knew what she did? As soon as 
the audience sees that you are gesturing, you have violated some 
rule of expression. I think I am right in that. I tell my stu- 
dents that the audience sees their gestures, observes what they 
are doing, either with respect to grace or awkwardness; just in 
proportion as the attention of the audience is attracted to the 
detail of gesture, the work becomes ineffective. 

Mr. Hawn: We cannot go into that field. We must still stick 
to the point; is it ever allowable to present past emotion as if 
present?” 

Mrs. Lup.ium: In the beautiful rendition of King Rene’s 
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Daughter, did we live in the past, or right there? As that pic- 
ture was given, did we stop to think of the woman’s gestures as 
she made them? Or did we see that blind woman coming out in 
that beautiful life that love had opened her eyes to? I think we 
lived it all. For one moment only did I allow my thoughis to 
wander, and then quick as a flash they came back again. The 
passing thought was, “How that woman is holding this audi- 
ence!” Each and every one of us sat there, and we were so hap- 
py when lolanthe’s eyes were opened and she saw! I think we 
got the lesson very well. 

Mr. Hawn . That is not the point at issue. 

Mrs. Luptum. I thought it was. 

Mr. Hawn : The text in ‘“‘King Rene’s Daughter” is in the 
presenti tense; it is supposed to be taking place now. If the cur- 
tain goes up upon a drama, of course the action is supposed to ba 
present. 

Mrs. IupLum: Then T didn’t understand the subject. 


Mr. Hawn: In talking about past emotion, or describing it, 
is it legitimate to present it as if present? Of course in a drama 
the emotion is a// present; the action takes place now and here. 


Enter lolanthe; she comes in, plays a present character. That 
is quie a different thing from the question embraced by our sub- 
ject. For instance, “Here was the blue and there was the gray;” 
I am placing the battling armies for you, where they were, not 
where they are. “Ride over it, some one, he haughtily said’—I 
do not tell you that quietly; “Ride over it some one,”—I am tell- 
ing you with his tone. I cannot be supposed to use a simple nar- 
rative tone of voice. 


Mr. Russet: May I introduce a little illustration here? Two 
years ago I had the good fortune to be in the Yosemite Valley in 
company with a few fellow travelers. Among them there was a 
young lady who stood, upon one occasion, upon a rock at the 
first Nevada Falls in the center of the rainbow, which was only 
visible to her. We were on the river’s bank above, some dis- 
tance from the falls, and she wanted us to see this same rainbow 
that she saw, and she made a gesture describing the rainbow, 
which was the mest heautiful and graceful action I ever saw. 
Have I impressed the scene? Or is it more natural for me to say. 
that as she stood in the center of this rainbow which was visible. 
upon this rock, she made this action (illustrating by gesture, the 
speaker Laving used no gesture previously) ? 

MR PHILLIPS: I prefer the first. I can see something there 
as ir Milton’s Paradise Lost, that I cannot see in action. 
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Mr. RussELti: That’s the point. Oh, if that lady were here! 
I cannot do it as she did it; but in representing that to a friend 
of the lady some months afterwards, I made myself believe I did 
what she did as well as I could, minus the Delsarte. 

Mrs. Lewis: I feel that while I agree perfectly with Dr. Rus- 
sell, that it is more effective for him to have told that without 
using his arms; yet that is not that species of emotion which I 
feel the Chair refers to. I believe that in so far as past emo- 
tior should he used as if present. it will depend upon how far 
that past emotion dominates us as the reader or speaker. I be- 
lieve that sometimes I do not use the past emotion to so large an 
extent. As Mr. Flowers says, the treatment of this will depend 
entirely upon vhe standpoint of the reader or speaker. 

Mr. Kune: Isn’t it a matter of taste, after all? Past emo- 
tion must be present, but as to the literal gesture that should be 
used, let that depend upon how much your gesture is needed to 
carry the impression with effectiveness to your audience. That 
is what you are there for, to impress your audience. If your lit- 
eral gesture will not help in suggestiveness to them, leave it out; 
or, if on account of their large measure of intelligence such ges- 
ture is not needed to make them realize it, omit it; otherwise 
give it; no mater what it calls for. 

Mr. Hawn: This discussion should be most valuable to us; 
but it seems difficult to keep steering in one course. You have 
given me this morning texts enough to last through another 
convention. 

I cannot close the work of this section without speaking of 
another heresy, an unsafe one, that has been referred to by two or 
three speakers on the floor this morning. No, emphatically no, 
the delivery of past emotion as if present is in no sense to be 
left to the feeling, temperament or anything else of the interpre- 
ter. (Applause.) Did you ever try to be funny when you didn’t 
feel a bit so? Right at the close of a very arduous engagement, 
T have hada note come up from out of the audience, asking me to 
recite something fromMark Twain! My whole soul has sunk 
within me. I might have a splitting headache and be utterly out 
of tune for the work, yet my duty as an artist is to come out ani 
play the clown from start to finish, when I am loathing it. Should 
I do it? 


Mr. PHILLIPS: No, sir. 

Mr. Hawn: If I am an artist I do not have to feel the ieast bit 
funny to be funny. This is not a matter of how you feel. Sup- 
pose I am blasphemous by nature, irreverent, and I have some 
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beautiful religious selection to read,—I who believe in no God, 
we will say. Suppose I am called upon to read the prayer in 
“Henry V.,” or Coleridge’s “Mt. Blanc;” am I to show the least 
little bit of disinclination for the theme? 

Ladies and gentlemen, the author has put his feeling and 
thoughts as best he can into his verse, and it is your privilege to 
interpret that particular thought whether or not you are in tone 
with it. A woman says she does not wish to read so and so, be- 
cause it is so socialistic and on that account she will not be able 
to do it justice. But believe me, your duty, and my duty, is to 
take the author’s text, find his meaning as best one may, and de- 
liver it to the audience with brain, heart and soul, and all of you 

We have the next two topics left to take up next year, ‘‘Liter- 
al Gesture” and “Values.” I thank you. 

Adjourned. 
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ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF ELOCUTIONISTS. 


MINUTES OF BUSINESS TRANSACTIONS. 


Chicago, Illinois, June 23, 1902, 4:00 P. M. 

At the conclusion of the regular program for the day, the 
President called for reports of standing committees, which were 
submitted as follows: 

Mrs. Belle Watson Melville, Chairman of the Local Recep- 
tion Committee, announced a reception for Tuesday evening tu 
active and associate members, at the home of Mr. and Mrs. John 
Farson, Oak Park, Illinois. 

Mr. Henry M. Soper, Chairman Committee of Ways and 
Means, reported that the Committee had secured a suitable mee:- 
ing place for the convention, in the rooms of the Chicago His- 
torical Society, North Side, and headquarters for members at the 
Virginia Hotel. The labors of the committee were now conclu- 
ded, unless there were further suggestions from the convention. 

On motion of Mrs. Irving, the report was received and the 
committee continued for the present. 

Miss Mary A. Blood, on behalf of Professor William B. 
Chamberlain, Chairman of the Literary Committee, reported that 
while the Committee had not been able to obtain for the pro- 
gram all they would have liked to have had, yet they hoped it 
would prove interesting and instructive. The Chairman had 
deemed it wise to let the program conclude Friday afternoon, 
subject to ratification by the convention. 

On motion of Mrs. Irving, the matter of program for Friday 
evening was referred to the Board of Trustees, to consider and 
make final report thereon to the convention. 

Mr. Thomas C. Trueblood, Chairman of the Board of Trustees, 
being unavoidably absent, the report of that Committee was con- 
sidered as read and approved, and will be found elsewhere in full 
in this report. 

On motion of Mr. Silvernail, the election of the Nominating 
Committee was passed at this time, in order to permit newly 
elected members to participate. 


JUNE 24—1:00 P. M. 
Letters of regret and greeting were read from F. F. Mackay, 
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Caroline B. LeRow and F. Townsend Southwick; also telegram 
from Channing Rudd. 

In the absence of Mr. Franklin Sargeant, Chairman Commit- 
tee on Terminology, the following extract from Mr. Southwick’s 
letter was submitted in lien of a report from that committee, viz.: 

“I feel justified, therefore, in requesting that the matter of 
terminology be held over until the next year, and that early no- 
tice be given to whoever are upon the committee. I would sug- 
gest alse that the President ask for requests for definitions, or 
from lists of words to be submitted to the Committee. The 
work of preparing such a report as would be satisfactory and 
worthy of the Association shonld not be postponed until the last 
few months, when all of us are overwhelmed with professional 
duties of one sort or another.” 

There being no objection, the above was received and accept- 
ed as the report of the Committee. 


JUNE 25—1:00 P. M. 


A telegram of regret and greeting was read from Mrs. Fran- 
ces Carter. 

The following communications were read, viz.: 

June 22, 1902. 
To the Members of the N. A. E.: 

I greatly regret that because of a mission to the N. E. A. from 
the N. A. E. early in July, I shall be obliged for the first time to 
deny myself the pleasure of attending our annual meeting. I 
send cordial greetings and congratulations, and wish for you a 
most successful convention. Let me urge that as many as can 
do so be in attendance at the Educational Association at Minneap- 
olis to hold up the hands of those appointed to speak there in our 
behalf. 

Kindly announce that I am still custodian of reports, and 
that any who desire copies to complete their files may secure 
them by sending $1.60 for each copy, except the 1892 report, which 
may be had for 50 cents. Fraternally yours, 

: THOMAS C. TRUEBLOOD.” 


In connection with the foregoing notice was given that when 


printed reports are forwarded to the last known address of mem- 


bers, and not delivered by reason of a change in their location of 
which no notice was given to the Custodian of the reports, dn- 
Dlicates of such missing copies cannot be supplied at the cost of 
the Association. 

On motion of Mr. Silvernail, the record of the vote taken in 
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Section II, on the matter of Art poses, as delineated in Werner’s 
Magazine, was ordered to be expunged. 

On motion, the convention went into election for Committee 
on Nomination, Mesdames Lewis and Irving being appointed 
as Tellers. 

The following were nominated: 

Mrs. Elizabeth M. Conner, New York City, by Mr. Fulton. 

Mrs. Juaura F. Tinsdale, Chicago, by Mrs. Irving. 

Miss Martea Gould Powell, Denver, by Mrs. Ross. 

Mrs. M. A. Chase, Emporia, Kas., by Mr. Hawn. 

George W. Saunderson, Ripon, Wis., by Miss Blood. 

F. Montaville Flowers, Cincinnati, by Mrs. Ludlum. 

On motion, nominations closed. Mr. Saunderson withdrew 
his name, and upon motion the Secretary was directed to cast the 
ballot for the election of the remaining nominees. 

Upon motion of Mr. Fulton, the Nominating Committee were 
empowered to select their own chairman. 

The Fresident appointed as Committee on Resolutions, Miss 
Nelke, Mr. Silvernail and Miss Bruot. 


JUNE 26—12:00 M. 


Mr. William B. Chamberlain, Chairman of the Literary Com- 
mittee, reported that in pursuance to the direction of the Board 
of Trustees, this Committee would prepare a program for Friday 
evening, to consist of volunteer readings. 

On motion of Mr. Silvernail, it was decided to have a pro- 
gram for said evening as heretofore, the personnel of the readers 
to be left to the Literary Committee. 

Mr. J. P. Silvernail, Chairman Committee on Credentials, 
presented the report of that committee, to the effect that all ap- 
plications presented had been favorably acted upon. 

Without objection the report was received and approved. 

The President named as an Auditing Committee: Edward A. 
Ott, Miss Mary A. Blood. 

A communication was read from H. W. Corbett, President of 
Lewis and Clark Centennial, inviting the Association to hold its 
1905 meeting in Portland, Oregon, upon the occasion of the 100th 
anniversary of the arrival of the Lewis and Clark expedition in 
the State of Oregon. 


JUNE 26—1:00 P. M. 


Mr. Pinkley, after announcing that the nominating commit- 
tee would hold a meeting immediately upon the adjournment of 
the morning session, added: 
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“In my presidential address of Monday I said something 
about my belief in the propriety of rapid rotation in office. This 
was meant to apply more especially to the office of President, it 
not being my wish to prejudice the case of any other officer. In 
such a position as that of Secretary, or Treasurer, the second 
year’s service is more valuable than the first. 

T spoke more particularly for myself, and trust that the nom- 
inating committee will not be influenced a particle in regard to 
any other office. I was entirely sincere in what I said, but feel 
that some misapprehension may have arisen as to precisely what 
was meant, having been approached by the nominating commit- 
tee, through its chairman, to learn my actual stand. 

To relieve the members of the nominating committee of any 
embarrassment, I now take the opportunity of saying that I pos- 
itively decline to accept the nomination for a second term. In 
doing this, I do not wish nor intend to show any lack of appreci- 
ation of the suppport of friends who placed me in this position. 
I am for peace; not only for personal peace, but for that of the 
entire assembly. In declining to accept a re-nomination, I thank 
you most heartily for the honor paid me at Buffalo in honoring 
me with this position, and if I may feel that I served you with 
a reasonable degree of acceptability through the year just closed 
my cup of joy is full.” 

JUNE 27 —$:00 A. M. 


REPORT OF CHAIRMAN OF SECTION I—MBETHODS OF 
TEACHING. 


To the National Association of Elocutiontsts : 

The Chairman of Section I, Methods of Teaching, has very 
little information to report to the Association as to the work 
done. The regular Chairman of that Section is sick; your pres- 
ent Chairman is a substitute; that is the only apology that we 
have to ofier, and inasmuch as the members were so generous in 
their help, we feel that the bitterness of that apology is largely 
remnoved. Whether it was wise to have the Question Box on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, was not a matter of judgment, but 
matter of necessity. This is our only explanation. The work of 
Thursday was planned by the original Committee, and stands for 
itself. 

Looking to the future, the Chairman of your Committee 
would like to suggest that in his judgment it would be better to 
divide the Methods of Teaching work into smaller divisions, or 
Round Tables, so that a more intimate conference would be pos- 
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sible. We discussed before the entire Association matters that 
are of especial interest to a small number, and are forced to 
neglect matters of at least equal weight in the eyes of others; 
whereas, by a division of forces on different lines of professional 
service, we might cover a very much wider field. This would 
have been my suggestion had I been able to serve on the com- 
mittee earlier. 

IT want to thank the convention once more, and in this more 
formal way, for the very enthusiastic and kind response from 
the floor to the efforts of your Committee to make the hours de- 
voted to this section of profit and interest. 

Respectfully submitted, 


EDWARD AMHERST OTT, Chairman. 


On motion, the report was received and approved, the Pres- 
ident explaining that the original Chairman appointed to pre- 
side over this section had not notified the President that it was 
impossible for him to serve until as late as June 5th, after 
which date the gentleman had been urged to serve if possible; 
but being met with a further declination, he had appointed 
as Chairman, Mr. Ott, who had succeeded admirably. 


The Chairman of Section Il—Interpretation, Mr. H. G. Hawn, 
stated that he could only report progress. 

On motion ef Miss Washburn, the report was received and 
accepted. 


On motion of Mr. Fulton, the Committee of Terminology was 
continued for another year, and allowed further time to make 
report. 

In a communication received from Mr. F. F. Mackay, Chair- 
man Committee on Interpretation, he asked to be relieved from 
further service on the committee, and suggested that the Associ- 
ation be ‘‘Not in too great haste in disposing of the question.” 

Mr. Fulton stated that he hoped Mr. Mackay would be re- 
tained as Chairman, but the personnel of the Committee would 
be entirely in the hands of the incoming President, whose prov- 
ince it was to appoint all standing committees. 


A motion to extend the time of the Committee for making 
a report for the past year, was put and lost. 


Mrs. Mary Dennis Manning, Chairman Committee on Ex- 
tension, submitted the report of that Committee, viz: 
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No. Circulars printed 

Circulars mailed by Chairman 

Circulars sent to Treasurer............-- 1400 
Circulars sent to Prof. Soper 


Mrs. Manning regretted the late issuance of the circulars, 
and explained that the same was due to the printer delaying the 
work five days. They were forwarded promptly as soon as re- 


ceived from the printer. 
On motion of Mr. Hawn, the report was received and ap- 


proved. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NECROLOGY. 
Whereas, It has pleased an All Wise Providence to remove 


from our midst an esteemed friend and earnest co-laborer, 


Thomas J. McAvoy; therefore be it 

Resolved, First, That in the death of Professor McAvoy 
the Association has lost a valued member and the State of In- 
diana an honored citizen and a conscientious and highly suc- 
cessful educator. 

Resolved, Second, That these resolutions be spread upon 

the records of this convention, and that a copy of the same be 
engrossed and forwarded to the family of the deceased. 


Whereas, lt has pleased Divine Providence to remove 
from among us Lafayette R. Hamberlin, one of our most es- 
teemed and highly honored members, therefore be it 

Resolved, First, That in his death the Association has lost 
a true and staunch friend and an earnest, conscientious member. 

Resolved, Second, That the nation has lost a brilliant 
writer and an able interpreter of literature, who was a promi- 
nent educator, and whose removal leaves a vacancy which it 
will be difficult to fill. 

Resolved, Third, That these resolutions be spread upon 
the records of this convention, and that a copy of the same be 
fittingly engrossed and forwarded to the family of the deceased. 


Whereas, It has pleased our Heavenly Father to removs: 
from among us our esteemed friend, George R. Phillips, of New 
York: and 

Whereas, In his death this Association has lost a valued 
member, one who was an interested worker from the beginning, 
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advocating its organization, being a charter member, and serv- 
ing us faithfully for three years as its first secretary; and 

Whereas, The Association has lost not only an earnest, 
helpful worker, but a genial, whole-souled, delightful friend, 
and the profession at large has been deprived of the continued 
helpfulness of his original investigations and valuable knowl- 
edge of the arts of Breathing and Speech defects; therefore 
be it 

Resolved, First, That this Association express its sorrow 
for this loss, and extend its sympathy to the bereaved family 
and friends, and enter upon its records this testimonial of his 
valued service and exemplary manhood. 

Resolved, Second, That these resolutions be spread upon 
the records of this Convention, and that a copy of the same be 
engrossed and forwarded to the family of the decesased. 

Respectfully submitted, 
FRANK A. REED, 
MRS. W. E. LEWIS. 


On motion of Mrs. Saunders, the report was received and 
adopted. 

Miss Bruot submitted the report of the Committee on Pro- 
nuneiation, which, with the discussion following, will be found 
¢lsewhere in this report. On motion the report was received 
and approved. 

JUNE 27—12:00 M. 

On motion of Mrs. Irving, the action of Professor Chamber- 
lain, in communicating to Professor Nathaniel Butler the sym- 
pathy and ecndolences of the Association in his late bereave- 
ment, was ratified and concurred in. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CONFERENCE WITH N. E. A. 


Mr. Futtron: In behalf of the Committee, I merely wish to 
say briefly that arrangements have been made by which Pro- 
fessor Trueblood will address the National Educational Asso- 
ciation. I wish to state that great credit should be given to 
the other members of the committee, for the Chairman of the 
Committee, as every successful Chairman must, made the others 
do the work. The bulk of the work was done by Miss Bruot, 
who has written a great many letters and has kept at the work 
with great persistence until she has obtained recognition. Miss 
Aldrich, of Cincinnati, too, has co-operated to secure the oppor- 
tunity that is now before us, through the efforts of the Principal 
of her schoo] and others. 
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Mr. Trueblood is to preside over one section in which this 
matter is to be discussed, and is also to make an address in the 
general assembly before the whole body, on the importance of 
Elocution, or Expression, in connection with the teaching of 
Reading in the Public Schools. This comprises, in the main, 
the results of what has beer done by your committee. 

On motion of Mr. Saunderson, the report was received and 
accepted with thanks. 


REPORT OF ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

Upon motion of Mr. Fulton, Mr. E. M. Booth was elected as 
Judge of Elections, and thereupon took the chair and proceeded 
to discharge the duties of the office. 

Mrs. Saunderson and Mr. Humphrey were appointed Tellers. 

The Report of the Nominating Committee was submitted as 
follows: 

REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE. 
Chicago, Ill., June 27, 1902. 
To the National Association of Elocutionists: 
Your committee, in its first session, following the unbroken 


precedent of ten years, unanimously agreed to re-nominate Vir- 
gil A. Pinkley for President. His refusal to be considered a can- 
didate, made to the Association, rendered it necessary in our 
opinion to present another name. 

We respectfully submit the following: 

For President—Henry Gaines Hawn, of Brooklyn. 

First Vice-President—Mrs. Elizabeth Mansfield Irving, To- 


ledo, Ohio. 

Second Vice-President—George Wm. Saunderson, Ripon, 
Wis. 

Secretary—-Mrs. Mary H. Ludlum, St. Louis, Mo. 

Treasurer—Miss Emma Augusta Greeley, Boston, Mass. 

For Board of Directors—Mr. Virgil A. Pinkley, Cincinnati, 
O.; Mr. Thomas C. Trueblood, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Mr. Hanniba! 
A. Williams, New York, N. Y.; Miss Martea G. Powell, Denver, 
Coio.; Miss Miriam Nelke, Provo City, Utah; Mrs. Harriett Au- 
gusta Prunk, Indianapolis, Ind.; Mr. Edward Amherst Ott, Chica- 


go, Ill. MONTAVILLE FLOWERS, 
L.AURA J. TISDALE, 
ELIZABETH M. CONNER, 
ADONNA NORWOOD CHASE, 
MARTEA GOULD POWELL, 
Committee, 
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On motion the report was received and placed before the 
Convention. The Judge of Elections gave opportunity for addi- 
tional nominations. 

On motion of Mr. Battis, the election of President was taken 
up, and the Secretary was directed to cast the ballot of the Con- 
vention for the election of Mr. Henry Gaines Hawn as President 
of the N. A. E. for the ensuing year. 

The Secretary having so done, the unanimous election was 
announced. 

On motion of Mr. Fulton the election of First Vice-President 
was declared in order. 

Mrs. Elizabeth M. Irving respectfully withdrew her name 
from consideration. 

Mr. Flowers, Chairman of the Nominating Committee, sug- 
gested to Mrs. Irving that the Committee had carefully taken in- 
to consideration the matter of territory, rotation in office, etc., 
and after a thorough canvass of the whole situation, had decided 
upon the list of nominations presented, and a change in any one 
of these would necessarily affect the balance. He hoped Mrs. 
Irving would reconsider her declination. 

Mrs. Irving. however, while expressing her warm apprecia- 
tion of the kindly spirit, and her recognition of the arduous !a- 
bors of the Nominating Committee, felt constrained to insist 
upon the withdrawal of her name. 

Mr. Silvernail expressed himself as an enthusiastic admirer 
of the lady, but felt that her positively expressed wish should 
be respected; he therefore moved that her declination be con- 
eurred in. Carried. 

Mrs. Irving thereupon nominated as First Vice-President, 
Mr. E. M. Booth, of Chicago. 

On motion, nominations closed, and on motion of Mr. Fulton, 
the Secretary was directed to cast the vote of the Convention for 
the election of Mr. E. M. Booth as First Vice-President for the 
ensuing year. 

The ballot having been so cast, and the result announced, 
Mr. Booth gracefully accepted the odium to come or the otium cum. 

On motion of Mr. Fulton, Mr. George Wm. Saunderson was 
unanimously elected Second Vice-President of the N. A. E. for the 
ensuing year. 

On motion the unanimous vote of the Convention was cast 
for the re-election respectively of Mrs. Mary H. Ludlum, as Sec- 
retary, and Miss Emma A. Greeley, as Treasurer, of the N. A. E. 
for the ensuing year. 
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The Convention then went into the election of members of 
the Board of Directors. 

The following nominations additional to those reported by 
the Nominating Committee were made, viz.: Miss Marie Ware 
Laughton, nominated by Miss Bruot, respectfully declined the 
nomination; Miss Marie L. Bruot, nominated by Mr. Fulton, to 
serve out the unexpired term of Mr. Booth, elected to the First 
Vice-Presidency. 

There being no further nominations, on motion of Madam 
Serven, the Secretary was instructed to cast the ballot of the 
Convention for the election of the entire list of nominees. 

The Secretary having complied, the Judge of Elections so 
announced, and having fulfilled his duties vacated the chair, 
which was again assumed by Mr. P‘nkley, who bespoke for 
President-elect Hawn the same fidelity and cordial co-operation 
that he himself had received from the Association. 

President-elect Hawn being called upon, responded as fol- 
lows: 

“Tt always seems to me the refinement of cfuelty to choke 
a@ man with emotion and then ask him to talk. From the bot- 
tom of my heart I thank you. This is to me a sacred trust, and [ 
shall always endeavor to live up to it. Of course it is understood 
that my election to this office has only been possible through 
the refusal of Ex-President Pinkley to stand for re-election. 
(Applause.) None the less you will understand, and I think I 
owe it to myself to say, that the suggestion as to electioneering, 
campaigning, holding political caucuses, etc., against which our 
President in his able address warned us—has not been indulged 
in by the present incumbent of this office. I want to state em- 
phatically to you and publicly, so there can be no misunderstand- 
ing hereafter, that I have not a pupil in this convention, but on- 
ly such friends as I have made in the Association—and I am far 
from home. (A voice: No, sir!) By consequence this to me ig 
a genuine honor and something of a surprise. After giving a rec- 
itation in the hotel parlor which happened to please a little lady 
there, she stepped up to me and asked if 1 would accept the 
presidency of this body, I replied that I had no chance for the 
presidency, but that I would accept the honor of course gladly 
if it came to me. I state so much only in self-defense. 


You have certainly all heard me speak enough, so far as 
quantity is concerned; but I do want to say that with your 
help, so far as my cwn personal influence may control the policy 
of this Association, it must be made to stand for something 
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higher, something better. Believe me there is room in this for 
all. But we are primarily public entertainers. There is some- 
thing more than that. If you will make yourselves educators, 
the public will gladly receive you as such. We have a great art 
with great possibilities. Royalty has been glad to honor the 
great exponents of the dramatic art; yet in the dramatic profes- 
sion we have also the skirt-dancer, and if she be proficient, no 
one charges her with not being a professional. So we have in 
music-—rag-time, the orchestra that plays for us in the ten cent 
restaurant, while on the other hand we have Walter Damrosch 
presiding at the Symphony Concerts. So I would not repudiate 
for a. moment any man or woman who is engaged in elocutionary 
work. The word “elocution” is the most comprehensive term 
in the English language. Recent dictionaries have allowed it to 
take in even gesture and movement. But surely if we intend to 
further our cause we must stand primarily for something beyond 
public entertaining. We must combine public instruction with it 
as well. The time is coming in the development of this art in 
America, when we can pay more attention to construction than 
to destruction. (Applause). And right here I want to suggest 
an innovation in our program, one which I recently tried at the 
New York State Convention when we devoted an hour or a half 
each day to volunteer readings. We want to have more actual 
interpretation, and not so much talk about it. (Applause.) That 
idea was rather discouraged at first, it being held that if we gave 
an opportunity to the entire convention for anybody to come up 
and recite, we would be flooded with applicants; but this proved 
not the case. I am glad to say that some of the best endorsed 
and best recognized readers of the country offered themselves 
as willing victims for the dissecting table; the provision being 
that a recitation or reading of five minutes’ duration can be of- 
fered from the floor, and the reader or interpreter, if he choose, 
may select from the audience a committee of three to criticise, 
the criticism not to exceed three minutes. The work proved 
most valuable. I would also suggest to the Chairman of the Lit- 
erary Committee that we have evidences or manifestations of oth- 
er forms of this art than dramatic recitations, for discussion and 
criticism. Why not have an oration? (Applause.) Why not 
have a debate? (Applause.) Why not have sight reading? (Ap- 
plause.) Why not have a pronunciation match? (Applause.) 
Why not in the same way have, if need be, more of class instruc- 
tion, inviting a class to sit before some teacher who then and 
there shall show his or her methods of teaching? So I do think 
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that we can make this Association helpful. One thing more: I 
am a very busy man and have no stenographer, so 1 cannot en- 
gage in a very voluminous correspondence with you; at the same 
time I do want you to hold me in readiness to listen to any sug- 
gestions at any time during the year, as to the conduct and policy 
of this Association. 

I wish you ali, individually and collectively, God-speed in 
your work. (Applause.) 

On motion of Mr. Fulton, the selection of the next place of 
meeting was referred to theincoming Board of Directors, who la- 
ter selected, as announced at the evening session, the city of 
Denver, Colorado, the week beginning Monday, June twenty-sec- 
ond, 1903. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 
To the National Association of Elocutionists : 

Your Committee on Resolutions in the present instance is a 
committee of congratulations and thanks. 

We congratulate the Association on the harmony and friend- 
ly spirit which have pervaded all the meetings of the convention, 
and felicitate the N. A. KE. on the high standard of work and the 
lofty ideais which have been shown at every session. 

Your committee, therefore, recommend that the following 
resolutions be adopted, and copies thereof sent to each of the 
persons to whom thanks are due, viz.: 

Resolved, That we tender our congratulations and thanks 
to the President and officers of the convention for the untiring 
and faithful devotion to the efforts to make this the best con- 
vention ever held in our history; and we especially appreciate the 
courtesy and kindly interest of President Pinkley in seeking to 
maintain harmony and advance the best interests of the Associa- 
tion. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the members are due to the 
Ways and Means Committee, the Local Committee, and to all 
who have made such careful and pleasant provision for the com- 
fort of the delegates; and to the Managers of the Historical So- 
ciety, for the use of their beautiful hall and the cheerful and 
painstaking manner in which they have made us feel at home 
in their commodious and convenient rvoms; also to the manage- 
ment of the Virginia Hotel for their studious attention to all the - 
needs arising from the occupation of their delightful apartments 
as headquarters, and their assiduous courtesies as our hosts. 


Resolved, That especial thanks and congratulations are 
due Professor Wm. B. Chamberlain, of Chicago, and to the other 
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members of the Literary Commitee, for the excellent programs 
of entertainment and instruction which they have provided. It 
is the conviction of your committee that the uniform high stand- 
ard of excellence of al! the papers, discussions and readings pro- 
vided by them has never been surpassed at any convention in the 
history of the Association. We would also extend our thanks 
and appreciation io all who through the invitation of the Literary: 
Committee so generously and gracefully enriched us by their 
services. 

Resolved, That thanks, hearty thanks, many thanks, are 
due to Mr. and Mrs. John Farson, of Oak Park, Ill., for their 
graceful and gencrous hospitality extended during the reception 
of the evening of Tuesday, June 24. Can we ever forget the 
peaceful picture presented by that lantern lighted lawn, the 
charm of that spacious and magnificent home, the cordiality of 
our host and hostess, and the beauty and pleasantness which met 
us with inarticulate welcome on every side? Surely the mem- 
ory of that Red Letter night will linger long with all who thrilled 
beneath the mellow glow of that charming scene; and will not 
the recollection of that ‘*‘Pleasant Home” abide with each of us, 
an imperishable model of the “House Beautiful,’ and over its 
portal will there not ever be written in fancy the words of the 
Latin motto found inscribed above the entrance to a mansion in 
Pompeii—“Hic Habitat Felicitas’—and furnish eloquent sugges- 
tion of the happiness which dwells in a “Pleasant Home?” 

Resolved, That we pledge ourselves anew to loyalty to 
the N. A. E., to the perpetuation of the highest in ideal and 
method in the art of expression, and to the maintenance of broth- 
erhood and harmony in the prosecution of our common work. 

Respectfully submitted, 


JOHN P. SILVERNAIL, 

MARIE L. BRUOT, 

MIRIAM NELKE, 
Committee. 


Miss Mary Blood moved as an amendment to the foregoing 
that among those to whom thanks were due there be specifically 
mentioned by name, the Rev. Frederick £. Dewhurst, Rev. Jen- 
kin Lloyd-Jones, Professor Graham Taylor, and Dr. Richard G. 
Moulton, Ph. D. 

The suggestion was accepted, and the report as amended 
unanimously adopted. 

The Ex-President then returned his cordial acknowledge- 
ments to the Committee on Resolutions for their encomium upon 
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his administration, and to the Nominating Committee for their 
magnanimous coniplimentary mention. 
Adjourned. 


TREASURER’S REPORT—1901-1902. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received from Elizabeth Mansfield Irving, former treas- 
es NOE an eae a Seda 6 hbbw bere cecédnccuened . $546 
Active members, renewals 
New active members 
Associate members, renewals 
New Associaie members 
Day tickets convention week 
Sale of reports 


EXPENDITURES. 

Cartage Treasurer’s supplies 

Balance Douglas A. Brown for transcribing proceedings 
1901 Convention 

Printing letter heads and envelopes 

Printing tetters tc delinquents, first time 

Printing letters to delinquents, second time, including all 
RO SEO ra p45 oare Rs dy rare dN es case cudeaeteen 

Printing Annual Report 

Mailing Annual Report 

Arranging and copying names for report, and stationery 
for same 

Copying lists 

Mary D. Manning, Extension Committee 

William B. Chamberlain, Literary Committee 

H. M. Soper, Ways and Means Committee 

Door-keeper 

Janitor service 

Western Passenger Agent 

Central Passenger Agent 


Mary A. Blood 

Virgil A. Pinkley ....... yes Chee eeCe eee eae esas BIS FF eae 
Cora M. Wheeler ........ Si Ma Pe eck edueteeceseeancavaden eee 
Secretary's expense, postage ........ jiseadeeceneas 
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Treasurer's expenses, postage, exchange, stationery, ex- 


WM Socks cas ‘isi Rin atk he MACRO EEG WA MWe anh heen wk emer 28 17 
Tes; TP NRE a Cia Ss se oops a 0s ea ree 4 00 
Douglas: A. Brown, StemOMPAnOel. ..5 6 oc sec e cee ksiesc cies 40 00 
BRMNCe Ot RNG Sg is aie ae Se owe ce hk be ek ec Deaeebes 561 60 

Dv esis cas RR ko Wk ORK dR Ae $1178 22 


Respectfully submitted, 
EMMA AUGUSTA GREELY, Treasurer. 


Above account audited and found correct. 
ED. A. OTT, 
MARY A. BLOOD, 
HENRY DICKSON, 
Auditing Committee. 


REPORT OF CHAIRMAN OF BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


To the National Association of Elocutionists : 

As Chairman of the Board of Trustees, I have the honor to 
submit the following report: 

Buffalo Reports, 1901. 


Number of volumes received .......... KCeNSMeeS Nees wees 403 

Sent to members ...........0. eae eked sd bbb aus cacews cee nee 

OU Ves Gant kein vera pemes Nees Ue wens pyetuneaeciwe” Wo 

Number on hand............ pisceweaNeceeee gacvesveaveel men 
403 403 

Reports on hand 
No. ON 

DATE PLACE PRINTED HAND BINDING VALU E 
1892 Ow: Tork viccsccs ives 700 488 273 Paper ...... --$136 50 
AGO TOGO cccvcius 165 00 
EOS KRAND: Ssiesciinsecage 1000 452 Paper ........ 452 0 
1894 Philadelphia ......... 300 8620 PE cea ick 20 00 
BSO0 OE Sk kod vccecee ate 400 147 POOE ois kckss 147 00 
DOG | IRENE So os esG ee 400 138 Paper ...ccsee 108 00 
1897 New York ........<. 500 «85 Paper ....++.. 85 00 
1898 Cincinnati ........... 500 160 Paper <2... -- 160 00 
1899 Chautauqua ......... 400 172 Paper ........ 172 00 
LOU MG FRU os kcctv ccs 320 100 Paper ........ 100 00 
AGOd | OUMMANO oon vicicevesscacd 403 217 Paper ........ 217 00 


4923 1929 ; $1792 50 
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1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
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Report of sales. 


Cash to Treasurer ..$27 50 


$27 50 
Respectfully submitted, 
Chairman of Board of Trustees. 
THOMAS C. TRUBBLOOD, 
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Murdoch, James E., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Russell, Rev. Francis T., General Theological Seminary, New 
York City, N. Y. 

Zachos, Dr. J. C., 1138 W. 84th St., New York City, N. Y. 


MEMBERS. 


A. 


Adams, J. Q., 220 So. Ingalls St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Alberti, Madame E. A., Alberti School, Carnegie Hall, New 
York City, N. Y. 

Alberti, W. M., Alberti School, Carnegie Hall, New York 
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B. 
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Baldwin, Mrs. Lulu F., Tiffin, Ohio. 

Bankson, Miss Georgetta, Waterloo, Iowa. 

Barbour, Livingston, Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Barlow, Mrs. Fannie, Danville, II. 
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Batterton, Miss Virginia P., 4431 So. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 

Battis, William Sterling, 6637 Normal Ave., Chicago, III. 

Bennett, Miss Ester F., 509 W. Adams St., Chicago, III. 


“\A’’ before a name indicates ‘‘ Associate Membership.” 
* Deceased. 
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Bingham, Miss Susan H., Valentine Ave., Fordham, N. Y. 

Bishop. Mrs. Emily M., 1 W. 106 St., New York City, N. Y. 
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Brown, Miss Ina §., 272 Rockland Road, St. John, N. B. 
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Bruot, Miss Marie L., Central High School, Cleveland, O. 
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Burnham, Mrs. A. G., 123 West Everett St., Dixon, Ill. 

Burns, Mrs. Edith, Carrollton, III. 
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Carleton, Mr. Murry, 9th and Washington Ave., St. Louis, 
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Carter, Mrs. Frances C., 221 West 44th St., New York City, 
N.Y. 

Chamberlain, William B., Theological Seminary, Chicago, IIl. 

Chambers, Miss Anna M., 1582 Buckingham Place, Chicago, 
fl. 

Chase, Mrs. Raymond §&., 1010 Forest Ave., Emporia, Kan. 

Chilton, Mrs, William Calvin, Oxford, Miss. 

Clarke, Miss Grace Dalrymple, 284 Fairfield Ave., Bridgeport 
Ct. 

Cole, Miss Katherine D., Jacksonville, Ill. 

Conner, Mrs. Elizabeth, Marney, Manhattan Hotel, 42d St., 
New York City, N. Y. 

Cornish, Miss Isabella, 6312 Monroe Ave., Chicago, III. 

Cullen, Miss Katharine Wheeler, 6908 Commercial Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Cumnock, R. I., Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl. 


D. 
Day, Mrs. Janet B., 101 So. 3rd St., Janesville, Wis. 
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Decker, Miss Alice C., 221 West 44th St., New York City, N. Y. 
Dickson, Henry, Chicago Auditorium Conservatory, Chicago, i 
Ill. s 
E. i 
Elwell, Miss Jeane B., 31 E. Church St., Xenia, O. 
Emerson, C. W., Emerson College of Oratory, Huntington 
Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Emery, Miss Blanche, 4050 Indiana Ave, Chicago, III. 


F. 


Fletcher, Mrs. Burton, 718 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Flowers, Montaville, Norwood, Cincinnati, O. 

Flowcrs, Mrs. Montaville, Norwood, Cincinnati, O. 

Folsom, Miss Nadine, 522 South Joe St., South Bend, Ind. 

Fowler, Mrs. Seraphine C., 228 West 52nd St., New York City, 
N. Y. 

Frankel, Mrs. Geo. A., 518 Pendleton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Frost, Miss Sarah Greenleaf, Staunton, Va. 

Fulton, Robert I., Ohic Wesleyan University, Delaware, O. 


‘Furman. Miss Myrtle E., Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, 


Pa. 
Ga. P 


Garrison, Frank P., 42 Atlas Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, 0. ¥ 
Gibbons, Miss Jennett F., 6040 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, III. 
Gifford, Mrs. Genevieve, 878 Prospect Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Gillespie, Mrs. Emma Wilson, 534 Morrison St., Portland, Ore. 
Greely, Miss Emma Augusta, School of Elocution and Dra- 
matic Art, Thespian Hall, Boston, Mass. 
Green, Harold J., Soper School of Oratory, Chicago, Il. 


H. 


Hedley, Mrs. Emma Pritchard, Cor. Hathon & Arlington Sts., 
East Somerville, Mass. 

Hall, Miss Grace, Dixon, Iil. 

Hall, Mrs. Olivia Sanger, 202 West 103d St., New York City, 
NM: ¥; 

Hamer, Miss Grace J., Kearney, Neb. 

Harding, Miss Minna Lawrence, 70 Westland Ave., Boston, 
Mass. 

Haskell, Mrs. Fenetta Sargent, Cuba, Mo. 

Hastings, Mrs. Charles, 727 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Hawn, Miss Evelyn A., Starkville, N. Y: 

Hawn, Henry Gaines, Carnegie Hall, New York City, N. Y. 
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Tieath, Miss Lea M., 1024 Scranton St., Scranton, Pa. 

Henderson, Miss Gertrude D., 6712 Parnell Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Herriman, Mrs. Katharine Askew, South Haven, Mich. 

Hill, George W., Victor, N. Y. 

Hinds, Louise, Richfield Springs, N. Y. 

Holton, Mrs. Kittie Middlebrook, Danbury School of Elocu- 
tion, Danbury, Conn. 

Humphrey, Albert S., Galesburg, III. 


I. 
Irving, Mrs. Elizabeth Mansfield, 1025 Grand Ave., Toledo, O. 


J. 


Jacobson, Mrs. Laura, 4392 Laclede Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Johnson, Mrs. Abbie Gebhard, 424 So. Burdick St., Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. 

Johnson, E. P., No. Dakota University, Grand Forks, N. Dak. 

Jones, Miss Mary Miiler, 1710 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Josephs, Lemuel P. C., 63 W. 97th St., New York City, N. Y. 

_ Judd, Mrs. Ida Benfey, 1 West 87th St., New York City, N. Y. 


K. 


Keiper, Miss Anna, 363 N. Pearl St., Ferris, Tex. 

Kennedy, Mrs. Katherine Shannon, 92 West McMillan St., 
Cincinnati, O. 

Keyes, Mrs. Elizabeth H., Normal School, Ottawa, Canada. 

Kidder, Miss Amanda, Galesburg, III. 

Wline, R. E. Pattison, Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kan. 

Kotting, Miss Willa, 231 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Krebs A. C., Linn, Kan. 


L. 


T.aDue, Miss Marie, Brocton, N. Y. 

Tamkin, Miss Nina B., 698 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Lash, Miss Bertha Beatrice, 288 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Laughton, Miss Marie Ware, Pierce Bldg., Boston, Mass. 

Laughton, Miss Sarah E., Howard Seminary, West Bridge 
water, Mass. 

Leach, Alfred F., Baldwin, Kan. 

Lemmon, Miss Helen Nell, 716 West New York St., Indianap- 
olis Ind. 

Le Row, Miss Caroline B., 696 Green Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Le Roy, Miss Dora Marion, Manchester, Iowa. 

Lewis, Mrs. Mane J., 409 Hast 5th St., Cincinnati, O. 
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Lounsbery, Miss Daisy E., Randall, N. Y. 
Ludlam, Henry W., 118 South 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
Iaudlum, Mrs. Mary H., High School, St. Louis, Mo. 

A. Ludwig, Miss Ethel, 801 44th St., Chicago, Il. 


M. 


Mackay, F. ¥., 283 West 44th St., New York City, N. Y. 
Mahan, Miss Permelia Curtis, Mexico, Mo. 
Mannheimer, Miss Jennie, Cincinnati School of Expression, 
Pike Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 
Manning, Mrs. Louise Jewell, 101 West 135th St., New York 
City, N. Y. 
Manning, Mrs. Mary Dennis, 63 E. 18th St., Chicago, Il. 
Marsland, Miss Cora, State Normal, Emporia, Kan. 
Melville, Mrs. Belle Watson, 306 Chicago Ave., Oak Park, III. 
A. Merrill, Miss Hattie C., Hinsdale, Ill. 
Moore, Mrs. Ida M., 3107 Morgan St. St. Louis Mo. 
Moore, Miss Kathryn A., 36 South St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Morse, Miss Bessie, DeSoto, Mo. 
A. Mulioy, Miss Mary Agnes, 6306 Drexel Ave., Chicago, III. 


Me. 


* McAvoy, T. J., 56 Talbott Block, Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. McCoy, Mrs. M. E. C., McLeansboro, III. 
McGauhey, Miss Opal LeBaron, University of Arizona, Tuc- 
son, Ariz. 
McIntire, Miss Carrie Louise, Chillicothe, O. 
MeMillan, Miss Gertrude, Washington Seminary, Washing- 
ton, Pa. 
McQuesten, Miss Gertrude I., 546 Mass Ave., Boston, Mass. 


N. 


Nally, Mrs. Frances McConville, 101 West 75th St., New York 
City, N. Y. 

Neff Miss Mary S., 2519 Auburn Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 

Nelke, Miss Miriam, 44 West Centre St., Provo, Utah. 

Nettleton, Mrs. Daisy Beard, Nebraska Central College, Con- 
tral City, Neb. 

Nevens, Mrs. Robert Marclay, 99 18th St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Newcomb, Mrs. Jillian B., 19 Atlantic Ave., Pawtuxet, R. I. 

Newens, Adrian M., Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

Newman, Mrs. Berenice M., 4456 Sidney Ave., Chicago, III. 

Nickson, Miss Katharine M., 216 Walnut St., Chicago, II. 
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Nixon, Miss Nellie Gay, 716 West New York St., Indianapolis 
Ind, 

Noble, Mrs. Edna Chaffee, Chaffee Hall, 780 Woodward Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Noel, Miss J. Florence, Lexington, Mo. 

Norris, Miss Frances C., Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kan. 


O. 


Obendorf, Mrs. Leonora, 248 7¥th St., Bay Ridge, N. Y. 
O’Donnell, James F., The Criterion, 1142 Woodland Ave., 

Cleveland, O. 
Orr, Miss Joan C., Missouri Valley College, Marshall, Mo. 
Ott, Edward Amherst, Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, III. 


P. 


Page, Miss Villa F., Groton, Tompkins Co., N. Y. 

Patten, Miss Cora Mel, 4646 Vincennes Ave., Chicago, III]. 

Paterson, Miss Maud M., Export, West Moreland Co., Pa. 

Patton, Miss Leila, Fort Jones, California. 

Peake, Franklin A., Harriman, Tenn. 

Perkins, Mrs. Mae R., 739 West 60th St., Chicago, JI1. 

Perry, Edward F., School of Oratory, Grand and Franklin 
Ave’s, St. Louis, Mo. 

Phelps, Miss Carrie Berry, 722 Market St., Emporia, Kan. 

Philley, Miss Anna M., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Phillips, Arthur Edward, 243 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 

Phillips, Geo. R., 1244 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 

Pinkley, Mrs. Marie Louise, Pinkley College of Elocution, 
Oratory and Dramatic Ari, Hotel Glencoe, Mt. Aubura, 
Cincinnati, O. 

Pinkley, Virgil Alonzo, Pinkley College of Elocution, Oratory 
and Dramatic Art, 4th and Lawrence Sts., Cincinnati, O. 

Powell, Miss Martea Gould, Denver, Colo. 

Presby, Mrs. Charlotte Sulley, 78 West 92d St., New York 
City. N. ¥. 

Prunk, Mrs. Harriet Augusta, 716 West New York St, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Q. 


Quick, Miss Laura, Anderson, Ind. 


R. 


Rabbit, Miss Margaret, 718 Huron St., Toldo, O. 
Rafferty, Miss Mary A., 446 Huron St., Chicago, III. 
Rafferty, Miss Rose E., 446 Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Ramsdell, Miss Leila R., Newburgh, Orange Co., N. Y. 

Ramsdell, Miss Pauline C., Newburgh, Orange Co., N. Y. 

Reade, Willoughby A., East High School, Alexandria, Va. 

Reed, Frank A., 387 Hubbard Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Remick, Mrs. Mattie Chapman, 30 Broad St., Oneida, N. Y. 

Repont, Miss Adcie, 15 Allen St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Richardson, Miss E. Dorothy, 519 Congress St., Toledo, O. 

Ridgeway, Miss Katharine, Redpath Bureau, Boston, Mass. 

Rivard, Adjustor, 75 St. Peter’s St., Quebec, Canada. 

Robb, Mrs. Theresa Weber Smith, 4023 West Pine Boulevard, 
‘St. Louis, Mo. 

Robertson, Mrs. A. S., Danville, Ky. 

Robinson, Mrs. May Baker, 52 Ripley Place, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Robison, Miss Hazel Claire, 6711 Parnell Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Ross, William T., 1170 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 

Rudd, Channing, Columbian University, Washington, D. C. 

Rummell, John, 101 Hamilton St, Buftalo N. Y. 

Russell, Fletcher A., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Russell, Rev. Francis T., General Theological Seminary, New 
York City, N. Y. 

Rudedge, William, 1005 Chestnut St, St. Louis, Mo. 


Ss. 
Sargent, Franklin H., Empire Theatre Building, New York 
City, N. Y. 
Saunderson, George W., Arcade Block, Seattle, Wash. 
Saunderson, Mrs. Harriet Colburn, Arcade Block, Seattle, 
Wash. 
Sayer, Miss Harriet M., 58 Vine St., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Schermer, Miss Frances M., Herkimer, N., Y. 
Schirrman, Miss Sadie I., 343 Prairie St., Blue Island, IIl. 
Schooler, Miss Sophia Hildreth, 6321 Ingleside Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. 
Schuster, Miss Helen Merci, 317 Pike Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 
Scott, John R., State University, Columbia, Mo. 
Serven, Mrs. Ida, 174 Oakwood Boulevard, Chicago, III. 
Shedd, Mrs. Lonise Pitcher, 112 Bast St. Pittsfield, Mass. 
Sherry, Mrs. Mae Ayers Hagebush, 5843 Plymouth Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
Sherwood, Miss Florence C., 426 So. Warren St., Syracuse, 
+ iS 
Shoemaker, C. C., 923 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa, pee 
Shoemaker, Mrs. Rachel H., National School of Blocution, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Sickler, Miss E. Blanch, 189 Cleveland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Silvernail, J. P., Theological Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. 

Smith, Mrs. Eben Byron, 5413 Washington Ave., Chicago, III. 

Smith, Miss Frances Bowen, Linneus, Linn Co., Mo. 

Smith, Mrs. Louise Humphrey, 52 O’Farrell St., San Francis- 
eo, Cal. 

Smith, Mrs. Rosalie, I. B., 4023 West Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Smyth, Mrs. Ella, 707 Pennsylvania Ave., Bast St. Louis, IIl. 

Somerville, Miss Annie M., 395 Jersey St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Soper, Henry M., 503 Bush Temple of Music, Chicago, III. 

Southwick, F. Townsend, 318 W. 57th St., New York City, 
im i 

Southwick, Mrs. F. Townsend, 318 W. 57th St., New York 
City, N. Y. 

Spencer, Mrs. Marinda Jatty, 4107 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 

Spyker Miss Sarah S., 1629 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Starkey, H. E., Jefferson, 0. 

Strong, William J. H., 43 College Ave., Wooster, O. 

Suess, Miss Anna D., 353 West 14th St., New York City, N. Y. 

Sullivan, Miss Anna, 717 Forest Ave.; Oak Park, Chicago, III. 


T. 


Taber. Vrs. Henrietta Pratt, Red Wing, Minn. 

Thomas, Mrs. Minnie L., 4041 Cook Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Thompson, Miss Mary S., 23 West 44th St., New York City, 
i am 

Thorpe, Mrs. E. J. E., Newton Center, Mass. 

Throckmorton, B. Russell, 283 W. 42d St.. New York City, 
Le A 

Tisdale, Mrs. J.aura J., 5427 Washington Ave., Chicago, I11. 

Tower, Miss Sarah L., 1540 South Grand Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Trueblood, Thomas C., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

Trueblood, Mrs. Thomas C., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Turner, A. E., University Place, Nebraska. 


U. 
Underhill. Charles F., 510 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


> 
V 
. 


Van Viissingen, Mrs. Jean, Chicago Woman’s Club, Chicago. 
Ill. 
Vinton, George A., 1626 Dewey Place, Chicago, [1l. 
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W. 
Wales, Mrs. Clara Vaughn, 2112 Washington Boulevard, Chi- 
eago. Ill. 
Walton, Mrs. Flizabeth R., 2005 G. St.. N. W., Washington, 
0:°S; 
Warfield, Mrs. Charles A., 412 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Washburn, Mrs. Alice, 106 Mason St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Watson, Miss Arabella G., 1705 Wellington Ave., Chicago, 111. 
West, Miss Mabel Sterling, 313 Withrop Ave., Chicago, IIL 
Wheeler, Miss Cora M., Conservatory of Music, Utica, N. Y. 
Williams, Hannibal A., 98 Lexington Ave., New York City, 
a a 
Williams, Mrs. Hannibal A., 98 Lexington Ave., New York 
City, N. Y. 
Winters, Miss Kathryn Frances, Cygnet, O. 
Withers Sylla E., 183 Cass St., Chicago, Il. 
Wood, Miss Lillie Hoffner, 171 West 47th St., New York City, 
N. Y. 
Woodruff Miss Amy, 221 42d Place, Chicago, I1l. 


ie 
Yerkes, Miss Tl.aura Augusta, 121 North 15th St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
Young, Alfred, 526 Hancock St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Youse. Miss Alice May, Shaftesbury College of Expression, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Z. 


Zachos, Miss M. Helena, 117 West 58th St., New York City, 
nN... 
Ziegelbaur, Mrs. Bertha R.,New Albany, Ind. 


‘\4” before a name indicates ‘‘ Associate Membership.”’ 
* Deceased 


